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PREFACE. 


‘The following compilation, i t must be confessed, very inadequately 
fulfils the hopes held out by the title page. While some details 
are given of the leading” events of the year, much of the work is 
taken up with the consideration of important public questions 
which have been agitated during the period under review. Though 
the course pursued may be unsatisfactory to persons merely in 
search of general information about India, it is hoped that it will 
meet with the approval of those for whom the volume is chiefly in- 
tended— ^philanthropists desirous of doing what lies in their power 
for the benefit of our Eastern Empire. 

Apart from Missions, to which, for reasons given in the body of 
the work, insufficient space has bee u devoted, it will be seen that 
three principal topics are discussed, viz., the Civil Service , the 
Laud Question- , and National Edumlion . 

While the volume was passing through the press, intelligence 
was received that Balm Satendro Nath Tagore, a Native of Ben- 
gal, laid been a successful competitor for admission into the In- 
dian Civil Service. Mr. S. Laing observed,* “ There is no right- 
minded Englishman who would not bo delighted to hear that any 
prize open to fair competition had been won by a Hindoo,” All 
honor be to the first of a long line of men, some of whom, it is 
hoped, will rank with the Thomasons, On trains, Lawrences, Montgo- 
merys, Freres, and other distinguished names in the Indian Service. 
At the last competition even Africans entered the lists. To mould 
such a heterogeneous mass into a good class of Public Servants, the 
compiler is more and more convinced of the necessity of the course 
of training proposed after the first examination. Facts have already 
proved that there is no sufficient guarantee for the qualifications of 
the men admitted under the present system. A year's study at 
one of the Universities, after passing the first test, is quite inade- 
quate. The subject is of vast importance. If the Officers of (Govern- 
ment are men of the right stamp, every reform. will follow in duo 
course ; whereas the best system will prove almost inoperati ve, if 
badly administered. 

Considerable space has been given to the Rent Question in 
Bengal. The attention of the compiler was powerfully drawn to 
the subject, bv visits to the principal Indigo District and conversa- 
tions with Ryots and others interested. Just as that country was 
long the staunchest supporter of sla very, which paraded the .de- 
claration, ’ All ..men are free and equal/’ so the Government of 

* Lecture on ludp-Europcan Language* and lfaeoad 
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India, which " ^old for nought” the Ryots of Bengal, published 
the following, -as' if in bitter irony, in its Regulations 

^ VII. Tt being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
and more particularly those who from -their- situation are- -most, helpless, ike 
Governor General in Council, will, whenever he may deem it proper, enact such 
regulations as lie may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the de- 
pendent talookdars, ryots, and other cultivators of the soil.” 

A terrific deluge of blood promises to wash away the stain from 
the. proud escutcheon of America ; but when will the condition of 
unhappy Bengal cease to be a foul blot on our administration ? 

The judgment on the Rent Question of Sir Barnes Peacock lias 
outraged the people's sense of justice. Even the leading organ of 
Colonist party admits, that it lays down “ a principle not hitherto 
noticed by any w ho have commented upon it.”* Mr. E. Jackson, 
Judge of the Lower Court, who has had far - greater advantages for 
forming a correct opinion of the ryots’ prospects over one whose 
Indian life has been spent within the Mahratta ditch, declares 
that the rate sanctioned by the Chief Justice ** would at once drive 
the ryots from thei r homes or place them at the mercy of Mr. Hills.” 
Only men ignorant of the country will attach importance to the 
fact, that a Native Judge agreed with the Chief Justice. It is not 
surprising that aHindoo, new in Office, should coincide with a strong- 
wilfod superior. 

However, all admit that legislation is required. Sir Barnes Pea- 
cock, in the conclusion of his judgment, remarked 

“ ft is not. for us in this place to comment upon the nets of the legislature or 
1;o suggest amendment of the law. We have merely to administer it as we find 
it. but we think we may fairly point to this case ns an example of the difficul- 
ties which have been created by some of the provisions of Act X o’f 1859, and 
of the vast amount of litigation, harassing both to landowners and ryots, which 
must necessarily arise unh ss that Act be amended.” 

The Friend of India would withdraw the last shred of pro- 
tection from the ryot. Instead of compelling the landlord to 
show that the rent demanded from a tenant, with right of occu- 
'p(inctf y is “ fair and equitable” it is proposed that he should have, 
power to exact any terms he pleases, while the ryot must instantly 
quit if he does not accede to them. The course recommended in the 
following, compilation will be found at page 40. 

Before our empire became established in India, the injustice and 
tyranny of rulers was sometimes cured and avenged by a successful 
revolt. This rude and terrible remedy is not open to a feeble race 
kept clown by British bayonets. The words of Solomon, which 
have described the state of the ryot in Bengal under our rule dur- 
ing; the past, may hold good with regard to the future : “ So I re- 

* I'/'itjiuf , (.-nth* ScpL 17; 
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turned and considered all the oppressions that are done under the 
mm ; and behold the tears of such as were oppressed, and they had 
no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; 
but they had no conifer fccr.” 

It will easily be perceived that the comparison between Bengal 
and Bombay is designed to show the inaccuracy of the assertions 
made with regard to the former and its much vaunted “ permanent 
landlord settlement.” Notwithstanding repeated corrections in the 
Times of India , the Friend o f India , in a recent issue, makes the 
following statement respecting Calcutta : “ The Customs Revenue 
is nearly twice that of any other port of India.”* This is calcu- 
lated to produce a most erroneous impression. It is well known 
that the Salt Tax is an important item of Indian Revenue. Bengal 
now uses, to a large’ extent, imported Salt, on which duty is paid; 
Bombay manufactures its Salt. Exclusive of Salt, it is shewn at 
page 90 that the Customs Revenue per head, the only fair test, is 
nearly 2 J times greater in the Bombay Presidency than in Bengal. 
The produce of the Income Tax per head is also more than double. 
Bengal, it is true, pays about thirteen pence per head for Salt, and 
Bombay only eight pence ; but a smaller duty is intentionally 
levied on Bombay Salt as a very inadequate compensation for the 
Land Tax,’ which, including excise, is os. 7 Id. per head, instead of 
2s. as in Bengal.^ 

While the compiler believes that the Friend of India , under its 
present Editor, has pursued a most mischievous course wfth regard 
to the Land Question in Bengal, it would he unfair not to state 
that Education lias no warmer supporter, and that on many 
other points, connected with the welfare of the country, it main- 
tains its former reputation. 

The .acknowledgments of the compiler are due to the Government 
of India for a set of the General Administration Reports for 18(51-02. 
Though their want of uniformity renders comparison in many oases 
impossible, they are a valuable treasury of information. Various 
Indian Journals, whose names are specified, have supplied the most 
interesting portions of the volume. Ceylon has only been inciden- 
tally noticed. The reader is recommended to consult Ferguson s 
Ceylon Directory, published annually. It gives the most com- 
plete information regarding the Island at present available. 

Madras, 13 th October, 1803'. 

Indian Money. 

12 ]>i re or l jure 1 nmm, 1 \d, 10 annas — ■ 1 Rupee, 3 Shillings. 

17 , 1863 . 

t ffc hIkmiM have hton menticmt/1 < the rates of tho Land. Tax, given at page ¥A\, 
arc. taken JToin the* Statistical Table Aroninpanyrng the Public Work* Pc port fur 
1*01 02. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

India presents a most interesting study to every lover of man- 
kind; Sandy tracts, apparently doomed to hopeless barrenness, are 
being transformed into smiling fields of richest green ; primeval 
forests, the haunt ofgfche tiger or wild elephant, are disappearing 
before the axe of the European settler ; whilst commerce is being 
facilitated by some of the noblest triumphs of engineering skill. 
The national intellect is awakening into new life under the influ- 
ence of western civilisation and literature ; and, above all, the light 
of the Gospel is beginning to dispel the moral and spiritual dark- 
ness which broods over the country. 

Philanthropists having time and opportunity will consult the 
Reports and other documents,, which are published in hundreds. 
There are many, however, who wjll find this impossible. , To such 
the following compilation, in which the salient points under each 
head are noticed, may not be unwelcome. No attempt is made to 
blend the whole into a continuous narrative, for it will be more 
satisfactory to those for whom the volume is intended, to have the 
information from the original sources, where practicable. 

Subjects are arranged under four great divisions, — Civil, Social, 
Intellectual, and Religious ; but it must be admitted that this 
classification is not strictly observed. Several topics run into each 
other ; others may be grouped differently, viewed under different 
aspects. It is hoped, however, that the General Index will enable 
the reader speedily to ascertain where information is given on any 
point noticed. 

Want of Uniform Statistics. 

One of the, first public acts of Lord Elgin was the appointment 
of a Statistical Committee. Its necessity is thus shewn : 

‘ There is. His .Excellency the Governor General in Council observes, a mass of 
Statistics in the Administration Imports of the different local Governments and among 
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the Eecords of the various Government Offices, but they are not compiled on an Jr 
uniform plan nor brought together in any Central Office, so as to shew the Statistics of 
the Cmpire.” — Proceeding s, -§t\ June, 1862, 

The work of the Committee was to revise the Board of Trade 
and other Official Returns and to report to the Government as to 
“the Forms and Regulations which they would recommend with a 
view to the compilation of an uniform system of Imperil Statistics 
in the newly created Branch of the Financial Department.” Tlie 
Report of the Committee has been inferred to the various local 
Governments. When the suggestions made are carried out, great 
facilities will be afforded for determining many important questions 
which have long been agitated. 

Census —Population Returns of divisions of the empire have 
been prepared, wjth more or less care, at different periods. In the 
Madras Presidency a rough Census is taken quinqueixnially ; in 
British Bunuah the capitation tax requires the rural population 
to be numbered yearly. There are also some admirable Statistical 
Reports, in -great detail, of a few districts in the North-West Pro- 
vinces, like that of Cawnpore by Sir Robert Montgomery. What 
is wanted is a General Census taken sinmlmneoiisly. This was to 
have been done in 18(51, but the recent Mutiny and the agitation 
occasioned by new taxes, seemed to Lord Canning to render it inex- 
pedient. While there is some excuse for the Indian Government, 
it was absurd timidity not to carry out the measure in Ceylon.* 
Because the Jews objected to the reckoning of those who were 
to be innumerable as the host of heaven or the sand of the 
sea, the same feeling was attributed to Buddhist Singhalese ! 
Experience has shown that the political danger apprehended has 
been greatly exaggerated After a sanguinary struggle with the 
most dangerous enemy we ever encountered in India, the Punjab was 
annexed in 1849. The Administration Report for 1850-52 contains 
tlie following statement: “ 289. Under the statistical operations, 
a Census of the entire population, with an elaborate detail of castes 
and professions, and careful returns of agricultural produce and stock, 
are prepared.” As the value of all other statistics depends, to a large 
extent, on correct population returns, it is to be hoped that the Indian 
Government will direct a general Census of the empire to be taken 
in 18(54. In England the regular returns of births and deaths 
render a decennial census sufficient for most purposes. In the absence 
of such data-, the Census in India, as in France, might be taken quin- 
(juennially. Under the highly organised system of Indian adminis- 
tration, this would present no great difficulty. Among other items 

* it will, however, be ween in t\ subsequent chapter, that the Ceylon Govern went has 
passed' nti ordinance, subject to tlie Queen’s Approval* for' the registration • of births .-and 
deaths throughout the Isiund, But. without an accurate Census to start with, it will 
be lik«.' a .survey without, til© uieasureuient of a ba*e. 
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it is very desirable to ascertain the percentage of persons able to read. 
Another point of inquiry should be the number of native weavers* 

L'eiuutorial Changes. 

British Burmah.— On the 31st January 1862, theHliree maritime 
provinces of Arakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim, were, united under one 
local administration and called British Burmah. 

North Canara. — In April 1802, the district of North Caiuira, 
with the exception of the talpolc of Kundapore, was transferred from 
Madras to Bombay. 

Sumbulpore. — On the 30th April, 1802, Sumbulpofc and its 
dependencies were transferred from Bengal to the Central Provinces. 

Proposed Territorial Changes. 

Union of Sind and the Punjab.— It seems very desirable that this 
recommendation, which- has frequently been made, should be carried 
out. The whole basin of the Indus and the fi ve Rivers would then 
be under one Government. The same adininistration would have 
charge of the entire western frontier, while commercial enterprises 
could be aided more effectually* Bombay, on the other hand* has 
comparatively little connection with Sind. As the jurisdiction of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces lias been con- 
siderably circumscribed by the transfer of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
Territory, Delhi should be re-annexed to the division to which it 
belongs geographically. 

Eastern Bengali — -The Friend of India * suggests that Assam 
and the neighbouring districts should be formed into a Chief Com- 
missionership. Few portions of the empire are richer in natural 
capabilities, and under an efficient officer, they would rapidly rise 
in importance. 

Area and Population. 

The following .tables give the extent and population of the 
principal divisions of India and Ceylon, according to the latest 
available Statistics. 

British Territory. 


Area, Popula- P. 

Bengal . <S'. M. lion. 8.M. 

Regulation Provinces.. 134,532 35,790,36$ 27» 

Non-Regulation Provinces ... 

Assam 27,555 1,360,337 49 

Area. Papula- P. 
S. M. /ion. P 4 V. 

.Debra Boon (573 .87,500 53 

Ajiucre 2,029 291,666 141 

British Mairwumt...... 282 60,800 J05 

JUmme...... 2 2y 5 413,736 181 

Assam Hill States... .. 21,134 Unknown. 

Cliota Naaporc . 5B.130 2*641,369 44 

Cuttack Tributary Melinls.. .. 15,791 999,827 63 

Darjilunr..:; 740 60,000 81 

Juloun 2,025 565,550 279 

Humecrpore 2,318 477,908 206 

Lullutpore 2.850 256,500 90 

British Niruur 362 25,400 70 

Total Noil-Regulation 126,850 5,039, M8 

Total Non-Reguli. tion.... 24,628" 

Total under the Lieut. Cover- - 

nor of Bengal. 261,382 40,829,511 156 

North- West Provinces. 

Regulation Provinces 60,507 25,344,481 418 

Non- Regulation Provinces 

Kuinaon and GKnrwnl... ......... 11,235 606,687 54 

Jnunsar 679 24,684 43 

Total under the Lt. Governor 

North-West Provinces 85,136 28,094,972 330 

British Burmah. 

Pegu 34,290 1,150,139 34 

Tcnasserini..., 38 Wi i7l’402 TO 

Arakan 17,780 876 306 21 

Total ” 90.070 " 1 ',h« '/ W '“’21 


* May 1st 1802. 
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I PART I. 


Central Provinces, r 

Arm- JPapvkttwn-P.& \ 
S.M. ’ M. 

28,600 8,071,075 288 

• 

76.132 4,650,000 61 

Saii^or and Nerbudda Ter, ... 
JSuiubutpore 

32,133 2,040,525 03 
4,093 294,971 63 

Total........ 

113,358 6,965,496 02 

Tlie Punjab... 

100,406 14,791,61V W 

Bombay. 

Exclusive of Sind. 

90,069 10,888,913 121 
54,403 1,795,594 83 



144,472 123184,507 89 


124,707 23,456,801 160 

Bt rails Settlements. . ....... ... 

1,5?5 203,542 128 

iinti 8 ) 1 - , ... ,, 

919,005136,017 410 141 

Assigued Districts 

24,566 1.972,29] SO 
24,700 1,876,467 75 

*Pmncipm> Protkcieji 

States. 

lender the Bengal Presidency, 

Crt&lmujre 

Bossahu', ...... ......... 

60,000 3,000,000 50 
3,000 150, Ooy 50 

4.500 100,000 22 

3,216 101,631 32 

I, 082 139,259 129 

1,670 61,766 37 

598 212,721 856 

5,412 1,586,000 291 
1,236 811,000 269 

8G3 270,000 320 

720 320,450 445 

25,200 925,000 86 

15,351 1,891,124 124 
35,672 1,783,600 fiU 

II, 614 1,161,400 100 

17,676 539,260 SO 

filJTWIlJ ........................ . 

Cliumba... 

Man dee 

fiikim „ ... 

Kapoorthala 

Patiala ... 

jlieend T , . ... 

Nabba * 

Ramporc...... 1 . 

Blian ulpore* ....... 

Majpoot States, 

Jeypore. 

lodnporc. 

Oodepur.. 

Bikauir 


Arm, Bopuhtlon^B-S. 

8.AT. M. 

Koift 4,339 433:900 100 

Ahvur 3,573 980, (>00 78 

Koomli...... 2,291 929,100 100 

JlwUawar....* ... 2,200 230,000,100 

Knroxvli .. ......... .... .. 1,878 187,800 IOO 

Siiola.i.. ....... 8,024 151,200 60 

Pertabghur . ... 1,457 145,700 100 

BrtWHXvarra .• 1,4*10 144,000 100 

ilonj'erptn-c 1,000 100,000 100 

Jesaulmen* .. 12,252 74, 1(H) Y 

Kishctigbur 724 70,000 98 


Total Ilnjpoot States... ... .. .. 

Dliolpore ......... 

Blmripore . . 

Buwlelkniid States 

Siiulin’s llouiiuioua 

Indore (HoJkar) 

Bhopal. .« 

Rewnb. .. 

Nizam’s Demin ions* 

Mysore..,..: ... 

Under the Bombay Presidency. 

Khvrpore..... «... .. 

Cutch 

Kuttywar,..,.. : 

Barotla 

Petty States in (iuzarat 

Kola pore 

Snwuut Wnri. 

Maratba Jerghmlara. . 

• Under the Madras Presidency. 

Orissa Jaghires 

Coor^ 

Corimi 

Trnvaneore... ..... . 

Putliukotie 


114,391 7,411,474 65 
1,626 550,000 338 

1,978 6<>0,0<kl 304 

10,926 1,079,000 9,4 
3 '>,650 3,500,000 99 
8,818 815,104 m 

7,220 722,000 lOO 

9,827 1,200,0(10 122 
95,337 10,066,080 lo2 
30,886 3,804,000 123 

500 105,000 21 

6,500 409,532 (53 

19,850 1,408,900 74 
4,399 1,735,432 394 
J 6.64 7 1,080,938 63 
3,184 546,156 171 

900 163,650 118 

8,700 475,725 128 

13,041 391,230 30 

SABS 118,464 56 
1,988 288,176 144 

4,722 1,011,824 214 
1,165 61,745 53 


[ Ijidwknpkwt Teuritohy. 

I Nepal 54,500 1,940,000 ... 

Butnn 19,000 ... 

Portuirucse Possessions 1,066 313,262... 

French do. 188 203,887 ... 


PART I.— CIVIL. 


Public Opinion in India. 

It is essential to a proper understanding of Indian questions 
to know the position of parties. 

“Public opinion in India,’’ says Mr. S. Laiirg, u is made up of. three elements— the 
official, the non-official European, and the Native. These again comprise numerous 

sub -divisions Still, as a general rule it may be said that Native and Official 

public opinion for the most part coincide, and constitute wliat may be called the opi- 
nion of the Government ; -while that of the independent European community tends to 
fulfil tlie normal functions of * Her Majesty’s Opposition.’ 

The two parties, the People and the Colonists, though vastly dis- 
proportionate in respect of numbers, are much more nearly matched 
so far as influence is concerned. The masses of India are sunk in 
ignorance, and for centuries they have been accustomed to oppres- 
sion. With the Exception of a few educated men at the Presidency 
towns, none have stood up to plead the cause of the jr countrymen. 
Every day, however, native opinion is gathering strength. Its pro- 


t 


“ No reliable statistics” — R. rcmjdc. * Exclusive 

t “ England’s Mission in the East.” 


of recent changes. 
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grass will bo shewn at some length hereafter. The officers of Go- 
vernment, as a body, have sought to maintain the just rights of the 
people. Still, for the most part, they do not express their views 
through the press, and their opinions are often buried in blue-books. 
A few Missionaries like the Rev. J. Long, amid a torrent of ridicule 
and vituperation, have advocated the claims of the unhappy ryots. 
Last, but not least, most of . the Indian newspapers, with the excep- 
tion of the principal journals in Bengal, -while acknowledging the 
great benefits of European enterprise, have not overlooked the evils 
by which it is too apt to bo accompanied. The Bombay Times of 
India Ams especially done good service. 

The Indigo planters of Bengal are the leaders of the colonist 

1 >afty. Independent Europeans in Bombay and Madras are much 
ess extreme in their views, approximating more to those held by 
enlightened administrators, like Sir Robert' Montgomery. For many 
years “ The Indigo Planters’ Association” was the organ of tlio 
colonists ; but after the disclosures of the Iiwugo Commission it 
was deemed politic to assume another title, “ The Landholders* and 
Commercial Association.” Of theTudian press, the Calcutta English- 
man and the fhftjcam,* were long the chief supporters of the Indigo 
interest. Latterly the colonist party has been greatly assisted by 
the advocacy of the Friend of Jn< l i a. The extent and accuracy 
of its information, the ability of its articles, arid its gentlemanly 
tone under its two first editors, rendered it the leading journal in 
the East. On many important (pies t ions it was the exponent of the 
views liekl by philanthropists m England. The present editor, 
however, writes as follows 

‘‘ The psendo-Christian policy h held by a small proport ion of the missionary 
party in India ; by the evangelical party in England whom they, milled themselves, 
mislead ; and by the old civilian ciasa'wlio constitute the majority of the Indian Coun- 
cil at home, and meanwhile form the Bengal executive here. The traditional civilian, 
unable to exclude the interloper in fair fight as Of oM, has allied with himself a few 
of the Missionary interlopers who hold the lever of Exeter Hall in their hand. The 
latter we believe to be as honest as they are narrow and misinformed in their views. 
They forget the history of the past, misjudge the facts of the present, and ignore both 
Providence and Political Economy .” — March 27, 1862. 

In tlie course of review the subjects on which men of the above 
stamp have displayed .such ignorance will be brought forward in> 
detail. The same J ouraal, eonfplaoimtly asserts that wlvi le “ theorists” 
have vainly tried to “ sweep back the only' influences which will 
most thoroughly and speedily civilise the country;’ the Colonists 
“ can point to every* reform of the past lew years as the work of 
their hands 

To show how totally different the views of the present editor on 
several important points are from those of his predecessors, it may 

* The Hurkuru of late 'years lias had several editors, differing considerably in their 
opinions. 

t November 27, 1862. 
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be .mentioned that Messrs -.Marslimwt: • Towaseaid were among 

the •* ill-mformed pseucIo-^ibmtliropiBt^* who opposed 
intended to teach the ryot honesty" and who upraised-; A&fc ; -of: 
3859, now denounced as “ socialistic.” 

Mr. Hugh Mason, at the Manchester Meeting, plainly said, “ India 
is cotton and cotton is India/' In like manner the Colonist party 
“ persuades itself that India is before all things a great British farm; 
and that its laws, institutions, and customs, ought at once to be 
adapted to the interests of those who go from England and Scotland 
■to' 'enrich themselves”^ The following remarks are by the most 
eminent political economist of the age, J. S. Mill, Esq 

*■* Among a people like that of India the utmost efforts of the public authorities are 
not enough for the effectual protection of the weak against the strong; ancl of all the 
strong, the Europeau settlors are the strongest. Wherever the demoralising effect of 
the situation is not in a most remarkable degree corrected by the personal character 
of the individual, they think the* people of the country mere dirt under their feet ; it 
seems to them monstrous that any right of tho natives should stand in the way of their 
smallest pretensions ; th^simplest act of protection to the inhabitants agaiust any act 
of power in their part which they may consider useful to their commercial objects, 
they denounce and sincerely regard as an injury. 

The same writer thus explains why the Colonial party has so 
much influence in England : — 

u The settlers, not the natives, have the ear of the public at home; it is they whose 
representations are likely to pass for truth, because they alone have both the means 
and the motive to press thorn perseveringly upon the inattentive and uninterested 
public mind.” Page 330. 

The Saturday Review gives one reason of the power of the party 
in India : — 

“ All, that is, who are not bound by the ties of office, and are at liberty to say and 
write what they please -may, therefore, hope to exercise an overpoweriug influence 
over the Governor- General. They can make or mar bis reputation. They can revile 
aud disparage and decry him if lie opposes their wishes; they can laud him to the 
skies as a heaven-born genius and the wisest and noblest of men, if he will but- let 
them do as they want. They can, in fact, treat him as they treated Lord Canning, 
who was probably more undeservedly abused and praised than any other man of his 
time. In his early days no epithets were too bad for him ; but in the latter years of 
his power he adopted a few measures which were highly popular with the non-official 
clique in India, and accordingly they now not only hold him up as a model of a ruler, 
but they use his history as an argument for making the Governor-General supreme . n 

The struggle between the two parties is characterized by inueh 
the same features as those which marited the emancipation move--* 
inent. It is satisfactory that its termination promises, in this case 
also, to be on the side of justice and humanity. Thoughtful and in- 
telligent men at home, now understand the > comparative value to be 
attached to opinions expressed. In an article, attributed to the 
Duke of Argyll, in the Edinburgh Review, it is remarked: — 

“A Calcutta legislature would be the legislature of a class in its worst and most 
aggravated form. The * public opinion’ of India is virtually the opinion of the Small 

* ,/f/ve Iff, 1862. + Daily Naas, 

Considerations on Representative Government. Pago 329. 
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but -powerful European community. Its interests are mainly commercial, aud it*? 1 ( 1 c;ts 
of policy ancl law are liable to the bias and insuperable tern ptatio?^ which comincreiai 
interests* involve/' — April 1863, p. 4S5.^ 

PERSONNEL OF GOVERNMENT. 

Sir Charles Wood. 

The present Secretary of State for India has the imputation of 
Being “the. best abused public man of the. day.” This can easily be 
explained. It has been his lot to hold office at a time when our 
Eastern Empire has passed through greater changes than during 
any former period of its history. The amalgamation of the Armies 
affected the interests of a large class of public servants in India. 
A running lire was therefore kept up upon the Secretary of State. 
It is to be hoped that the Royal Commission will satisfy all just 
claims. Great odium was incurred for a time by the charges virtu- 
ally brought by Mr. Laing and Colonel Balfour, that Sir Charles 
Wood, to “ round an English Budget,” kept a larger Military Force 
in India than was required.” The Friend of India stated, “We 
learn that, in spite of repeated entreaties from India, 3d7,I90/. worth 
of Stores has been shipped since 1st January last. A year ago Sir 
Charles Wood was implored by Bombay to send no more smooth- 
bore carbines, but out came a whole thousand recently.”* The Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 298, “ Copy of any (Correspond (? nee with the 
Government of India, relating to the number and expenses of the 
European Troops now doing duty in India,” shows that Sir Charles 
Wood had recommended that a smaller Force should ho maintained 
than the Indian Government considered necessary, and agreed to the 
sending home of several Regiments suddenly proposed, although they 
were not required in England. Dates of the I nvoices of Stores and 
dates of the Indents are given. It is proved that Sir Chares Wood 
Was blamed for despatching Stores, the requisitions for which had 
not been countermanded till after the vessels conveying them 
had sailed. 

But the great attack upon Sir Charles Wood was made by the 
Manchester party. An influential deputation having waited upon 
Lord Palmerston, in effect, impeached the Indian Minister and 
requested his removal from office. In the ensuing Session the long 
expected struggle left the position of Sir Charles Wood- more secure 
than ever. 

The result in a political point of view is most satisfactory. Tlie 
clear proof of the desire of Parliament to do justice to the people of 
India, instead of sacrificing their interests to. those of a powerful 
class at homq, is worth a hundred thousand British bayonets for tlie 
maintenance of tranquillity. 


* Qctober 31, 1801. 
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The opinion entertamed of Sir Charles Wood by iutelligent 
natives of India will be best explained by the following extract from 
an Address to him, voted at a Public Meeting, held in Calcutta on the 
7th March, 18(53 

Your warm and steady support of the local Governments in the enactment of 
equal iajvs for, and the administration of equal justice among all classes of Her 
Majesty’s Indian subjects, in the uprooting of administrative abuses, in the carrying 
out of -iiuaticial retrenchments, in the prosecution of projects of material improvement, 
in the stimulation of commerce, capital, and industry, iu the conservation of friendly 
relations with the Native Princes and Chiefs by new bonds of attachment, have not 
only had the most beneficial effect on the cause of peace, progress, and reform, but 
attest the zealous and enlightened interest which has marked your consideration of 
Indian matters. ” 

It is now often said, “ India must be governed in India.” The 
following views on this point are expressed in the address :— 

** We freely admit that the Government of India must to a certain extent be in 
India, and that the local Governments should enjoy the utmost latitude in respect to 
the details of administration. ” 

Still; some supervision at home is considered absolutely neces- 
sary . 

. f< We are firmly persuaded, Right Hon’blo Sir, that the direction and control of 
Indian affairs in England by some delegate authority, assisted by a body of Council* 


under the new constitution, — we mean Lord Stanley and yourself, Right Hon’ble Sir, 
— afford a practical proof of the admirable working of this forrii of Government, 
but the present relations of the two countries suggest the necessity as well as the 
sound policy of the intervention between the local Governments of India and the 
imperial Parliament of some superior authority directly responsible to the latter.” 

In support of the views expressed in the above extract, the follow- 
ing quotation may be given from Merivale’s “ Colonization and 
Colonies:” 

“ That the protection of natives should in all cases be withdrawn altogether from 
the colonial legislature, and intrusted to the central executive, is a principle in which, 
1 think, even the most jealous friend of colonial freedom must acquiesce. One of the 
most useful functions of a distant central authority — counterbalancing to a certain extent 
its disadvantages — is to arbitrate dispassionately between classes having so many. 'mu- 
tual 'subject# of irritation/' P. 495. 

Indian Council. 

Though -abused by the Colonial party, the general feeling is 
that the Indian Council, on the whole, is working well. Its advan- 
tages' are acknowledged in the native address to Sir Charles Wood. 
The. place which it fills resembles that of the House of Lords in the 
British constitution. J t is a check upon hasty ill-advised measures. 
The only change considered necessary is the removal of the restric- 
tion against the members having seats in Parliament." It is highly 
desirable that some men/with a good personal knowledge of India, 
should be able to take part in debates. 
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Resignation of Lobx> canning. 

0 -. 

On Mar.oh I2th > 1862, Lord Canning laid down the office ot 
Governor-General, which he had held for six eventful years. He died 
a few weeks after Ms return to England. A notice of his character 
will be found in the obituary. 

Appointment of Loud Elgin. 

Lord CafflS&Jtng was- succeeded by a tried administrator— Lord- 
Elgin. The following notice of the new Governor-General is from. 
Men of the Time 

“ The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K. T., seven years Governor- General of Caiui- 
cla> claims common ancestry with the royal family of Bruce* 1 whose name ho Wars. 
He is the eldest son of the. late Tfiarl, who whilst Ambassador at Constantinople, collect- 
ed and Conveyed to England the celebrated * Elgin Marbles/ The present Ear! was 
bom in 181 1, and was educated at the University of Oxford. In 18 ! I ho was elected 
to represent Sou bhainpton in parliament ; but in the November following, by the death 
of his father, he succeeded to the family- tumours* In 1 <842. ho was uomtnaied to tho 
Governorship of Jamaica, • which he tilled with great honour until 1 840, when ho was 
appointed Governor -General of Canada, with a salary of 7^00/. per annum. His ad - 
ministration, practically sanctioned by six succossivo .Secretaries of State fur tho" 
Colonies, was extremely popular, especially by his ewcourngaimmt of tho agriculture,' 
commerce, and export manufacture of the province, as well as by the dignified 
neutrality which he maintained amidst the extremes of Canadian politics. Up«m bin 
return to England in 1854, lii» Lordship was entertained at a- grand' public bampict, 
at which men of all shades of politics were present. The Earl Elgin has been twice 
married, the present countess being the eldest surviving daughter of tho late Earl of 
Durham, formerly Governor-General of Canada. When in the spring of ' 3837, the 
operations of Sir John Bowring in China gave rise to so much debate and .discussion in 
this country. Lord Elgin was selected by tho Government of Lord Palmerston to pro- 
ceed as Pletbpoteii t iary to the Court of Pekin, with power to settle the controversy/’ 

Resignation of Mr. S. Laing, 

On April 17th 1862, Mr. S. Laing submitted the most (hearing 
budget which had ever been -laid l>et*ore the Indian public, import 
duties were reduced about one-half, and the Income-tax on Assess- 
ments below 500 Rupees a year was abolished. Sir Charles- Wood, 
however, considered that there were serious errors in the financial 
accounts of the Indian .Government, It was said that the deficit 
for 1860-61. excluding railways, amounting to £1,844,715, appeared 
in the accounts as £2,935,470, the deficit including rail ways. On 
the other hand Mr. Laing laid omitted m charge of £458,393, toss 
by railway exchange, and. included £529,440, due by the Home Go- 
vernment an account of advances made during the Chinese war. 

There is little doubt but that Sir Charles Wood felt annoyed at 
being accused of sacrificing the interests of India to those of K ughmd, 
and of/" a want of due attention” to the orders for Stores* This pro^ 
bably led him to use language iri criticising Mr. Laing’s budget, too 
severe to be employed towards such an eminent public servant. Mr* 
'Laing felt that, as an honorable man, there was no course upon to 
him but to resign his post. # The last Ayord.s which he wrote as 
Financial Member of Council were as follows : — 
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11 It is now just oigjitofen in onths since I first landed in India, and during this period 
I have been absent six months from severe illness. 

I found India with a deficiency estimated by the Government at 6,000, 0001; I 
leave it with a surplus. 

“ I found it with an annual expenditure, open to revision, of 29,36§,0$6i $ I leave 
it with one of 23,454,087/. 

“ I found it with a cash balance below 12,000,000 ? ; I leave it with one of 
17,783,978*. 

“ I found it with gloom and despondency prevailing, great animosity of races 
and parties, and wide spread disaffection and discontent ; I leave it lyith ouo univer- 
sal feeling of hopefulness and satisfaction, and amidst general expressions of loyalty 
and attatthment from tlic natives of India to the British rule. 

“I h i vc no wish to claim mote than my fair share of credit as a member of Lord 
Canning's government for these results, but if they have failed to secure me against 
the repeated expression of disapproval and disavowal on the part of the Secretary of 
State, I am recompensed by the consciousness that I have had no inconsiderable part 
iu bringing them about, under the guidance and with the constant confidence and 
approval of that illustrious Statesman who has been taken from vis, and in cordial 
■ co-operation wii h colleagues such as Sir Bal tic Frere and Mr. Beadon, who have been 
selected as the fittest men for the highest posts in India. 

** If I required any further consolation I should find it in the belief that there is 
not a single intelligent man of any class, race, or religion in India, who does not 
recognise that as a Minister of India, under most arduous circumstances, I have en- 
deavoured to do* my duty fearlessly and faithfully ; anti that my labours have been 
attended on the whole with more success than any one in India had ventured to 
anticipate, ft 


Appointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan. 

Regret at the resignation of Mr. Laing was removed by the ap- 
pointment of Sir Charles Trevelyan. The people hailed with en- 
thusiasm the return of the man who had chivalrously sacrificed 
himself to save the ^ vessel of the State. Even the Presidency which 
now rejoices in the name of “ Sleepy Hollow,” was stirred to its 
depths, and held a meeting to do him honor such as. had “ never 
before been seen in Madras.” The wisdom of the course he proposed 
to bring about a financial equilibrium — by reductions rather than to 
meet a war expenditure by three “ tremendous ” taxes,— was acknow- 
ledged by those who censured him most severely. It is true that 
some, still blamed him for insubordination ; but when the whole 
country was in a blaze of rebellion, it would have been small con- 
solation that every thing had been done according to the rules of red 
tape. Sir Charles Trevelyan took the sole line of conduct by which 
the evil could be averted. Still a vast amount of mischief wat done 
by Mr. Wilson’s ill-judged measures. Nothing perhaps has tended 
more to make our rule detested throughout India. Important tes- 
timony is borne to this in Mr. Laiug’s last financial Minute : — ■ 

“ Among the native classes, although Lord Canning’* wise policy of sanctioning the 
right of adoption had to a great extent conciliated the princes* and nobles, a vast 
amount of smothered discontent existed among the srqaller land-holders, the trading 
classes and the mass of the population, owing to the imposition *of the Income-tax, 
the threat of the License -tax, and the general fear of an indefinite succession of new 
and unpopular tax es-~-a fear which was made the most of by every agitator hostile to 
British rule. 

t: The extent of this feeling has," I think, never been properly understood in Eng- 
land, where the Income-tax and Idee use- tax have been looked upon, from an English 
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point of vi^ as equitable in theory, and open to no greater objections in practice than 
similar taxes would fee in, England. But there is no sort of analogy between the prac- 
tical working of such taxes in England and in India. In India, the attempt at classiR- 
cation is an infinitely greater evil than the direct incidence of the tax. The Income* 
fcax required 700,000 or 800 , 000 , the License-tax would have required 5 , 000,000 or 
6 , 000,000 .tax-payers,, to be assessed or arranged in classes after more or less investi- 
gation into their means. 

** Suvh an enquiry could only be conducted by a lavgd staff Of subordinate native 
officials on low salaries*. It is absolutely certain that it must call forth a vast amount 
of annoyance, chicanery, evasion, oppression, ami extortion. Nor were these ap- 
prehensions chimerical ; on the contrary, we were warned from .all quarters 
by our most experienced officers, and most of all by inJluental natives, who3o 
fortunes were hound up with ours, and whose loyalty we could not doubt, that a 
great change was taking place in the feeling of large classes of the native population 
towards us, owing to the incidence, and still more to the apprehension of new taxes. 
I shall never forget the emphatic observation of Lord Canning at the first interview 
I had with him ; that he deeply regretted the necessity which compelled him to impose 
the Iocome-fyix ; and that, to use his own words, ‘ danger for danger, he would rather 
risk governing India with 40,000 European troops, without new taxes, than with 
100,000 with them.’ 

“TheViwings in Assam, which were universally attributed by the local officers to 
the Income-tax, or rather to the use made by designing men of the terror inspired by 
the new English taxes, among an ignorant population, are a significant commentary 
on these worddjjfe 

** If an impression prevails hero that the new taxes were a success, and the principal 
means of restoring the finances of India, it is important to contradict it. The deficit 
of 10 , 700 . 000 / in 1800 was converted into a surplus of 1 , 400 , 000 / in 1862 , by red ac- 
tions of more than 8 , 000 , 000 / in Military and other expenditure in India, open to revi- 
sion, and by the addition of upwards of 2,000,000/. to revenue from existing sources,, 
such as land, excise, salt, and stamps which, were scarcely felt ; whilst not above 
1 , 500 , 000 /. net was realised by tho new direct taxes on the English model, which 
convulsed Indian society.” 

Henry Sumner Maine, Esq., L. L. D. 

On the death of the late lamented Mr. W. Ritchie, the above 
gentleman was appointed his successor. The office had been offered 
to him before Mr. Ritchie’s nomination, but was then declined, 
Mr. Maine was Reader in Jurisprudence and Civil Law to the Society 
of the Middle Temple. His work on “ Ancient Law ; its connection 
with the Early History of Society, “ published in 1 86 1 , places him in 
the first rank of English j urists. He was also a distinguished contri- 
butor to the Saturday Jievievx 

Sir J. P. Grant.— The hon. u. JIearon. 

In April, 1862, the state of his health compelled Sir J. P. Grant 
to resign the Lieutenant-Governorship of. Bengal His rule was 
marked by efforts to provide a system of roads and to improve the 
Courts of . Justice. But his conduct in the Indigo dispute, in spite 
of f ‘ opposition, misrepresentation and obloquy,” was the principal 
feature Of his government. “Mr. Grant’s administration says the 
Madras Atkentmm, “will ever be memorable in the history of 
Bengal, for the blow he has struck at that organised system of op- 
preasion which had for half a century reduced our peasantry to the 
condition of the slaves of Carolina, By his sense of Roman justice. 
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more than by his Christian benevolence, he has eaamed for himself 
the blessings of tlio, so tlifit were ready to perish/’ 

It may be objected that the immediate effect of Mr; Grants ex- 
ertions, like the first visits of Moses to Pharaoh, was simply to ren- 
der the snffeiihgs ' of the* people more intolerable. It was, howeyer/ 
the commencement of a struggle which will doubtless end in their 
emancipation. Sir J. P. Grant has another claim to honor, as the 
introducer of the Act for the Ite-inarriage of Widows. 

The Honorable. C. Beadon, C. B. was appointed to the office re- 
linquished by Sir J. P. G*ant, next to the Viceroy's, the most diffi- 
cult in India. It is hoped that his administration, while concili- 
atory to the colonists, will not be unjust to the people. 

Sir George Clerk.— Sir Bartle Frere. 

Sir George Clerk, from feeble health, resigned the Governorship 
of Bom bay in April, 1862, after a short tenure of office. He was 
succeeded by Sir Battle Frere. Ills eminently pleasing manners, 
untiring industry, enlightened views, and f>hihinthro|)ipspirit, unite 
to ■render lam the best Governor with whom the Western Presi- 
dency has yet been fa vored. 

Lieut. Colonel Phayre. 

On the union in January 1862 of the provinces of Pegu, Arakan, 
and Temwserim, under the title of British Burmah, Lt. Colonel 
'Phayre, who had administered the affairs of Pegu for several years 
with great zeal ami ability, was appointed Chief Commissioner and 
Agent of the Governor General. 

R. Temple; Esq. 

Colonel E. K. Elliot, Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces, proceeded to Europe on Medical, furlough in March, 1862. Mr. 
R. Temple was then appointed Officiating' Chief Commissioner. 
Within four months he thoroughly surveyed these extensive pro- 
vinces, perhaps the least known in India, drew up an elaborate re- 
port, and inaugurated a series of reforms of the most varied and 
important character. •It is cheering to see how much one earnest 
man, endued with sound judgment, can accomplish for the bene lit 
of millions. 

The Civil Service. 

The important question of the training of Civilians has deservedly, 
attracted considerable attention. Upon it depends, to a large extent, 
the destinies for good or evil of our Indian Empire. Nearly every 
member of the service before the end of his course will, either as 
civil- administrator -or. in a judicial capacity, preside over a district 
more populous than Wales; a considerable number, as Commis- 
sioners, will govern as many as the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland; while 
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a few 'will rule ^ temt<)ries as large an^ popiilous as France or Austria, 
tf every single man will liave so much influence, how grave a 
question m^t be the training of the whole I 

Every year, also, a higher standard is becoming necessary. The 
Indian XJnivex'sities are sending out graduates, who, irrieUetiualh/, 
fiave passed severer tests than those required at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. European Officers are searched by them with candles. 

Haileybliry Men. — It is true that the old Indian Civil Service 
pan point to a bright array of distinguished names. The halo which 
they shed over the whole concealed for a time the defects of some 
of its members. ^ A competent witness says 

*• Notwithstanding the general respectability of the material, a few men, whose 
intellects ami qualifications are very much below par, always have been, and now are, 
stent out in the Civil Service — the Company’s bad bargains, as they arc called, I 
further say that these men were known and ascertained to be fools before they left 
England — before they were appointed to the Service ; that they might and ought to 
have been stopped.”* 

Present System- — The late Lord Macaulay and Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan early saw t he defects of the old system, and mainly through 
their exertions, competitive examinations were introduced in 1856. 
The numbers of Civilians thus appointed were as follows : 1855, 20 ; 
3856, W] 1857, 12; 1858, 20 ; 1859, 40 ; 1860-62, 80 annually. 
The following notice is given of the competition in 1862 : — 

“ Of the 171 candidates who competed for 80 appointments in the Civil Service of In- 
dia in 1802, 24 eatne from the University of Oxford, 20 from Cambridge, Hi from Scottish 
Universities, 25 from Trinity College, Dublin, and 8 from the Queen’s University in Ire- 
land. Thirty-Seven were the sous of clergymen, 3 of Dissenting Ministers, 3 of Mission- 
aries, 3 of Physicians, 8 of Surgeons, 3 of Schoolmasters, O of OJftcerain the Indian Army* 
3 of Indian Army Surgeons, 7 of gentlemen in the Indian Civil .Service, 3 of Magistrates, 1 
of a Baronet, 22 of gentlemen : and they rubbed shoulders with the sons of a baker, a 
shoemaker, a draper, a gamekeeper, an ironmonger, and a tobacconist. Four of these 
last six succeeded. Of the 44 Oxford and Cambridge men 25 succeeded; of the 1(5 
from Scottish Universities 13 ; of the 25 from Dublin 12 ; of the 8 from the Queen’s 
6; of 53 who had been at the University 14. Of 9 6 Englishmen 42 succeeded ; of 12 
Scotchmen 6; of 86 Irishmen 21 ; of 20 from Irplia 9; of 5 from the Colonics 4. 
Two foreigners were unsuccessful.” 

Defects- — Though “ fools” are excluded by the competitive ays- 
tom, there is a growing feeling that the Indian Civil Service is not 
yet what It ought to be — it was indeed been questioned whether 
any change has taken place for the better. Two leading cause# 
have been assigned for this want of improvement. 

(1) De Sciences in the Civilians themselves. 

(2) The Action of Government. 

While some of the deficiencies with which competitioners have 
been charged are, in many cases, either greatly exaggerated or with- 
blit foundation, they are worthy of consideration as things to bo 
guarded agdinst. The following have been mentioned. 


*»«.■, ' — * — 

* India as it may be, p. 256, 
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1. Want of iJwTQiigh mental 

increasing proportion nave been prepared merely by j>rofessi<^ial 
crammers, without ever attending the great public vgphools and 
Universities. 

2. . • Sedentary IlabiU.^l^ is said that some of them cannot ride 
— they have n.o fondness for field sports. Campbell observes, “ An 
executive Civil Servant is by no means a mere man of red tape and 
official routine. It is, in this respect, a peculiar and a sort of semi- 
military service. A. man must be as ready to ride as to write ; to 
head an armed party as to count rupees ; he must discipline his 
Police, be prepared for all emergencies, and never- apply to the Mili- 
tary except in such extreme cases as very seldom occur”* 

3. Want of Gentleman ly Manners. — So far as real politeness is 
concerned; this charge probably applies no more to the neve- men 
than thosg under the old system. Still, among an oriental people, 
attaching vast importance to mere ceremony and quick to detect 
any absence of polish, failure in this should be avoided, if possible, in 
eVery case. 

4. Deficiency in Special Knowledge,— In the pet phrase of the 
day, “ the development of the resources” of India, is an object 
which every executive Officer of Government ought to further as far 
as it lies within his province. To do this intelligently requires con- 
siderable acquaintance with political economy, agriculture, civil 
engineering, and the mechanical arts. In the judicial department a 
legal training is indispensable. 

5. Absence of esprit de corps , want of Interest in the Country.—* 
Such men as Thomason and Colvin found their highest pleasure and 
richest reward in the improvement of India. It is to be feared that, 
except in the Punjab, the proportion of kindred spirits is diminish- 
ing. Civilians more than ever feel themselves, like the Queens 
troops in the East, temporary exiles. A sense of duty and a natu- 
ral desire for promotion, cause them in general to be irreproachable 
as public servants ■ but there is a want of enthusiasm. 

(2.) Government has lowered the standard of the Civil Service 
1$ yielding to the cry to throw it open . 

This was fairly done in 1855, when every British subject was 
made free to compete for admission on equal terms. The complaint 
about patronage, so far as entrance is concerned, was thus effectually 
removed. But briefless barristers and other disappointed men who 
came to India as a last resource, clamoured for admission into the 
highest offices without competition. It was asserted that Govern- 
ment should be free to select the best man for any appointment. 
The Times of India thus answers this disinterested cry 

* India as it may be, p, 298* 
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^ By having to Government an unreBtnetect choico of this kintl> everything. is in fact 
committed to favour a»4 patronage. , 'J'ke baneful ©Sects of such a system 'hove become 
intolerable even in Euglnud, . notwithstanding tho powerful check there placed on job- 
bery by the voice of public opinion. Hero we virtually have no public opinion 
in such matters, and if oui* readers will but recall the appointments made by patronage 
in the single town of Bombay during the hist few years, ' they may form a pretty 
^curate idea of how far private outweigh public considerations in such cases. More- 
over, it is only the certainty of acquiring a title to the highest appointments, that 
induces young men of superior ability and education* to enter the Crvii Service. It is 
not his Rupees 300 a month as Assistant Collector that induces a. prizeman to abandon 
bis chances of fortune and advancement iu England,, to * eat tho bitter bread of 
banishment' in India ; it is a generous ambition to become a judge ora statesman, and 
were such a hope withdrawn, or materially diminished, it would be impossible to 
procure competent candidates for the Civil Service, .as it already is- for the Medical. 

“ Conceal it under what pretences we may, the final intention of the demand to 
* open the Service' is to rebuild the very system of patronage wo formerly destroyed." 
January 10th, 1803. 

The depressing effect of the present system upon tile members of 
the Civil Service is thus shown in a “communicated” article in the 
same journal : — 

u No one now feels sure when any appointment, a little better than usual, falls va- 
cant, that a Civilian will again be put into it. Reports go about that it will be given 
to this or that person (not a Civilian); and though in many cases these reports are 
unfounded, they prove just enough to keep up a spirit of chronic anxiety and iudig- 
imnt vexation among Civilians, which most assuredly communicates itself to young 
brothers and relatives at homo, and acts as a check to their incipient longing for In- 
dia. This change has been going on gradually and insidiously for many years. All, 
or almost all, the political appointments which were formerly the great prizes of tho 
Service and the high road to uiunsuaL distinction, have gone out of its hands*” June 18G3. 

Remedial Measures. — A few of the principal maybe noticed. 

Admission — Open competition, as at present, is much preferable 
to any selection of candidates. Who is to nominate ? Who is to de- 
cide the proportion of Europeans and Natives X The time has past 
for the public to consent to any such restriction. r The Friend of 
India urges, that to guard against cramming none but students of 
the great public Schools and Universities should be allowed to come 
forward. Perhaps this may eventually be found necessary ; but ex- 
perience vet is scarcely sufficient to warrant such a rale. *The pre- 
sent standard and mode of admission seem excellent. Persons su- 
perficially crammed and deficient in mental ability, will beeliminat- 
ed at the further exam inations. 

Special Training.— A. course of special preparation should follow 
admission. It has been recommended that successful candidates 
should be, sent to Cambridge, with instruction on Indian subjects. 
But it may be questioned whether the advantages of such a course 
would not be more than counterbalanced by certain defects, A more 
special curriculum is required than could be secured at Cambridge. 
A reformed Haileybury is necessary. It should, however, be near 
London, as more cosmopolitan and for reasons hereafter mentioned. 
A healthy locality on a line of railway, eight or ten miles from the 
city, seems the best. Students for the executive department should 
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remain two years and then proceed to I mlia. Those for the Judicial 
Service should remain a year longer in England at the Temple. The 
course for the first year might bp as follows: 

Sanscrit and Comparative Grammar- I hour. 

General Principles of Law. ... 2 hours. 

Geography' and History of India ... 1 hour; 

Civil Kngmeyring and Surveying ... 1 hour. 

Sanscrit is proposed as the key to most of the languages of India, 
and of the first importance as a linguistic study. Correct pronuneia- 
tioii as also of less consequence, Campbell disparages Sanscrit, but 
it is now taught very differently from what it was when lie perhaps 
yawned over its elements. The vernacular languages will be ne- 
quired with, far greater advantage in India among the people at an 
■lip-country station. Law is proposed to be studied to a. certain ex- 
tent by every Civil Servant, for even the executive officers must 
virtually give legal decisions. During the winter months on Satur- 
days, lectures should be given on the Natural History of India, fol- 
lowed by visits to the British Museum. There should be weekly 
evening lectures on the i nan Tiers and customs, literature and creeds, 
of the various nations of India, with sketches of distinguished men 
who laboured for their benefit. One great object should be to foster 
a philanthropic. spirit. This end might also be kept in view in the 
subjects prescribed for weekly essays and discussions. 

An hour and a half daily should be devoted to active exercise. 
There should be a complete course of infantry and cavalry drill. 
Supposing the number of students to be 200, there should be at least 
50 horses. Confidence would be acquired by riding different animals. 
'Saturdays, during the summer months, might be field- days. To pre- 
pare for any future crisis like the. mutiny, the elements of Mili- 
tary engineering should be taught — the best means of rendering a 
house defeasible and the modes of attack. 

There should be two vacations a year, a month at Christmas to 
be spent at home, two months at midsummer for a- visit to some of 
the principal objects of interest in the United Kingdom — the great 
Mili tary and Naval stations, the chief seats of xnanufactures, &<’\ 

A rigorous examination should be instituted at the close of the 
first year, and idlers weeded out. 

The second year's course might be as follows : — 


Sanscrit ami Comparative Grammar . J. hour. 

Tho Law* uf India. . 2 hours. 

Sanitary Science and Political Ificonorny.... . . ... .. 1 hour. 


Agriculture, Products, and Maimiactuves of India. 1 hour. 

The last, subject should be taught by a man like Dr.. Forbes Wat- 
son, with numerous Illustrations. 

The midsummer vacation, the second year should be spent on the 
continent. .English agriculture should be compared witl.r the small 
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farms of Belgium v irrigation in Lombardy, the rearing and manufac- 
ture of silk in Italy and France, &c. should be examined ; and a 
glance should be taken at the art-treasures of the Louvre and 
Vatican. 

After passing an examination at the end of the second year, students 
for the executive branch might proceed to India. Landing there 
when not more than 28 years of age, if sent to ail up-country station, 
as is strongly recommended for various reasons, they would soon 
master the vernacular languages. The Presidency towns are the 
worst possible places for young Civilians. 

Judicial Branch . — A clamour lias been raised for barrister judges. 
As' a rule, there are one or two marked exceptions, few men know 
less of the country than persons of that class at present in India. 
They arrive at a comparatively/ advanced period of life, and live in 
the Presidency towns, where they have few opportunities of mixing 
with the people. “ The Civilian who will gossip by the hour at the 
door ofjiis tent with a ryot, the moment he arrives in Bombay shuts 
himself up, and never sees a native but from the windows of his 
brougham.” Hence few bar riste is master the language ; in their in- 
tercourse with the natives, they begin and end with interpreters. 
Besides, the fact of a man’s being a barrister is no proof that he is a 
good lawyer. As the Time* remarks, “ It cannot be said that a 
call to the bar is at all equivalent to the degrees granted by the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, inasmuch as it may still be obtain- 
ed by an ignoramus who has slumbered through t \\0 courses of lec- 
tures.” — April 6, I8<J8. To remove all objections, students for the 
judicial branch should, as proposed by Campbell,* keep the dinner 
terms by dining three times in each term for two years, and attend 
the courses of lectures during the third year, with frequent visits to 
the courts of justice. Thus they would proceed to India at the 
end of their 24th year, after having been regularly called to the 
bar. They should also be sent up-country to study the language 
and acquire a knowledge of the people. 

It may be objected that such a course of preparation would be 
very expensive to Government, as it should defray the entire cost. 
Probably for 200 students it would amount to £00,000 a year. But 
taking the average pay of a Civilian in India, the cost of training 
would be only about six months additional salary to each. In the 
end it would prove the wisest economy. No expenditure would 
yield a richer return. 

Better Prospects after Appointment . — It is vain to hope for a 
superior class of public servants if the greatest prizes are often 
given by favor ^fco men who have had “ no special training and been 
subjected to no special tests.” Few things would do more to at- 


* India a- it may be. p. 291. 
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tract first-rate frien and promote the efficiency of the whole service 
than fpr a young competitioner to be able to entertain the thought 
that lie may yet be Governor General of India. 

Admission of Natives into the Civil Service.— Educated natives 
frequently quote, with bitter enmity, as a proof of the faithlessness 
of the British Government, the passage in the Royal Proclamation : — 

“Ami it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects of whatever race or 
creed, be freely and impartially admitted to oiftces in our service, the duties of which 
they may be qualified by their education, ability, and integrity, duly to discharge.” 

It is readily admitted that the Indian Government is not perfect. 
Englishmen, as well as Natives, have sometimes to complain that 
fa vor, not merit, regulates appointments. Still, sufficient justice is 
not done to Government. It is the sincere desire of its leading 
members, as it is of the people of England, that the above clause of 
the Proclamation be carried out. But the Nati ves generally overlook 
the important proviso. Each man thinks it monstrous injustice 
that lie should he denied an appointment for which, in h'^% own 
opinion, he is so eminently qualified. It is notorious that until 
recently, and even yet in most cases, a Government office was 
chiefly valued as a means of obtaining money by illegal exactions. 
An early Scrampore Missionary wrote as follows :• — 

4( Tn other conquests oppression proceeds from the conquerors, while the wretched 
nations combine together to assuage their grief by mutual condolence, and to obtain 
some relief against oppression by mutual support. In India this is not the case. It 
is the conquerors who have to defend their subjects from the injustice of their fellow- 
countrymen, and fr<]^L tho operations of their own vicious principles. From the public 
servants of their own nation they have nothing to expect but inexorable extortion ; it 
is from British vigilance and firmness alone that the smallest ray of comfort can Bliiue 
on them.”* 

It would have been a cruel wrong to the people to have multi- 
plied appointments of men of such a stamp. Government has 
taken some steps, however imperfect, to raise up a body of educated 
Officers, and to place them above temptation by more liberal salaries. 
A lready one Native has been promoted to a seat oil the bench of the 
High Court— an earnest of future appointments. 

All British subjects are now eligible for admission into the Indian 
Civil Service. An outcry is made by some for permission to pass 
the examination in India. This has very wisely been refused. The 
Hindu educated in India, as has been remarked, has received only 
a thin coating of whitewash. A clever Bengali writer says 

“ In a country where money is spent upon such foolish objects ; in a country the 
respectable gentlemen of which are so vulgar in their tastes as to encourage and delight 
in lascivious dances and in lewd songs ; in a country in every village of which, and in 
thq streets of every town of which, such indecent exhibitions are made, it is supreme- 
ly ridiculous for the inhabitants of such a country to boast of their civilisation, to talk 
as if they were equal to Englishmen. 1 ’+ 


* Essays from the Friend of India. 
t Quoted in the Indian Reformer; Nov. 14, 1862. 
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Bengalis ’ would cram successfully for an examination. -It has 
however been well observed 

{t Bat would these successful pundits make good civil servants ? Obviously there is 
no guarantee for their moral qualifications. Whereas a native student who had faced 
the difficulties of a voyage to Jiuglaiid would certainly have given indications of cour- 
age and determination which would speak very highly in liis favour .” — Times of India. 

The Native candidate, subjected* to a like examination with the 
Englishman, enjoying the same advantages of special training, and 
accustomed to associate on an equal footing, would in India be bet- 
ter prepared for that social intercourse which it is most desirable 
should subsist between the higher classes of European and Native 
Society. 

It may be objected that the expense of the visit to England 
would shut out all except the wealthy. But this is, in some respects, 
a great advantage. The feeling of the people revolts when the sons 
of cooks or housekeepers are raised to situations of honor. Ft would 
conc^mte the influential classes and be satisfactory to the great bo- 
dy biMle people, if Government Officers belonged to the 1 uglier grades 
of Native Society. To guard, liowever^to some extent, against the 
loss of eminent talent accompanied by poverty, the Indian Govern- 
ment might send home annually, at the public expense, as com- 
petitors for the Civil Service Examina%>n, four Bachelors of Arts, the 
iirst of their year who were willing, two from the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and one each from Madras and Bombay. The system of com- 
petitive examinations is admirably adapted to remove the jealousy 
of the Natives about their share of appointments. The most 
worthy are elected without reference to race. As the people of India 
rise in civilisation, a larger share of Government offices will justly 
fall to their lot. 


Uncovenanted Civil Service. 


Some efforts have been made to raise the standard of the Uncove- 
nanted Civil Service, while its privileges and emoluments havp been 
increased. The large number of its members and their intimate 
connection with the people, render its improvement of scarcely less 
importance than, that of the higher grade. In 186.1 there were 
about 800 members of the Covenanted Civil Service in India. 
During the same year, there were 8,984 European and Eurasian 
Uncovenanted Servants, with salaries varying from £12 to £3,000 
a year ; and 2,228 Uncovenanted Native Servants' with salaries 
from £18 to £1,500* 

In 1855 an order was issued by the Government of Bengal 
prohibiting the permanent appointment of a person unable to read 
and write to any post of greater salary than Rs. 6 per mensem. This 


* Martin 1 # “Progreiw and Present State of British India.” — p. 186. 
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rule, however, was little more than a dead letter. In 1862, a circular 
was issued, raising the limit from Rs. (> to Rs. 10 ; but requiring the 
strict observance of the rule when not dispensed with by authority. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, during bis brief tenure of office as 
Governor of Madras, did much for the improvement of this branch 
of the Service. No one was to be admitted to a situation above the 
grade of peon without undergoing examination. A few months after 
he left Madras, Mr, Morehead exempted from examination candidates 
for appointments up to Rupees 25 per mensem. Thus the incentive 
was withdrawn from the majority of situations, and where it was 
most necessary. 

The following are the principal rules now in force in the Madras 
Presidency, with the exception of those for the Judicial Depart- 
ment, which will be noticed under another head. 

General text for any appointment, the salary of which exceeds Rupees 25 per mensem. 

.1. Handwriting, including the ability to copy rapidly and in a good clear hand 
a manuscript or lithographed paper. 

2. Orthography, to include writing from dictation. 

& Composition, and Grammar, including ability to write a simple letter in goon 
grammatical language ; to correct a passage written in an im grammatical style ; and 
to answer questions on Grammar, • 

4. Arithmetic , the first four rules, simple and compound, with ability to apply the 
rules in practical cases. 

5. Geography, including the elemq^jbs of general Geography and a somewhat more 
accurate knowledge of the Geography of India. 

6. .History, including a knowledge of the leading facts of the History of India. 

The answers are to be in English, the Vernacular, or in both, ac- 
cording to the three branches of the Uneovenauted Civil Service. 

Special Test for Deputy Collector and Magistrate. 

(rr) The Regulations and Acts applicable to the various branches of Revenue. 

(5) The Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue. 

(r) The Manuals of Taluk and Village Accounts and the Salt Manual. 

(d) Precis Writing. 

{e) Ability to translate into English am official paper in the Vernacular language of 
the District, in which tho candidate seeks employment, written or lithogra- 
phic, in an ordinary running hand, or rice cersd. 

(f) The Laws and Rules applicable to the Salt Department. 

(if) The T .aw of Evidence as contained in Mr. Norton's work. 

(h) The Code of Criminal Procedure and Rules of Practice as laid down by the 

High Court (appellate side). 

(i) The Indian Penal Code. 

For Taksildar and Taluk Magistrate, Deputy Tahsildar , or Taluk Sheristadar. 

a. h. c. c. f. g. h. i. of the tests prescribed for Deputy Collectors and Deputy Magis- 
trates. 

The Madras General 'Administration Report* states that in 1861-2 
the number of candidates registered for the general test was. 1,072, 
of whom 990 were examined and 589 passed. The compiler has 
not observed any reference to similar examinations in the other 
Administration Reports for the same year. 


Appendix lxxii. 
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Sucli tests, if duly enforced, effect a vast amount of good. 

1. A great stimulus of the most healthy character is given to 
Education . 

2. (^rriiption' is cheeked. — The Native Journals assert that the 
C it t eh ernes and Courts are dens of thieves. The principal Native 
Officers get the inferior appointments filled by their own creatures, 
so that complaints are either suppressed or have no chance of re- 
dress* The gang would be broken up, in some measure, by the ap- 
pointment of some of the Officers from other districts. 

3. The charge of favoritism is removed. 

The great difficulty is, that many of the European officials nre 'so 
much under the influence of their native subordinates, that the latter 
regulate the appointments. Thus the people abuse Government, 
contrasting its practice with its pretensions. But competitive ex- 
aminations alone are insufficient. The thorough revision of Public 
Establishments, proposed by Sir Charles Trevelyan, is indispensably 
necessary. The end aimed at is as follows ; — 

u To get riil of mi necessary processes, to ascertain the number and description of per- 
sons really required for the effective transaction of business, and determine the best 
classification aud scale of remuneration.”.. Although we have been overtaken by a 
demand for labour which requires that every available man should be restored* to 
production, the practice in most departments still is to have a multitude of unprofit- 
able ill-paid subordinate Native Servants who prey upon the public without yielding 
any adequate service in return. As their wages were fixed when the expenses of living 
were not half what they now are, they have the same excuse for a blue of power as 
the English Civilians had before Lord Olive's reforms. Increase of pay must therefore 
go hand in hand with diminution of numbers and proper securities must bo taken f or the 
admission only of well-qualiiied persons into the Public Service.”* 

LEGISLATION. 

The Legislative Council established by Lord Dalhousie in 1853, 
was abolished towards the dose of 1801. Sir Charles Wood made 
the following admission : “ The result of its labours has been to 

place on the statute book of India, a series of sound and judicious 
measures which eminently establish its claim to the gratitude of 
the country.” Lord Dalhousie bade farewell to the Council in the 
following words : — 

<l Bofore the sun shall have set to-day, the power which I have no long wielded will 
have passed away from my hands, and the authority which entitled me to preside at 
this Council will belong to another. Since then in leaving your chair now, I shall quit 
it for ever, I ask your permission to offer to you a few parting words. The Legislative 
Council cannot doubt the deep and abiding interest which 1 feel and shall ever continue 
to feel, in its reputation and character ; nor can it doubt the pain with 'which I quit 
it. If I may venture to use the words of Mr. Grattan, I may truly say *1 have sat 
by its cradle/ I have marked its growth ; I have watched its rapid progress towards 
maturity of strength and usefulness, and none can charge me with flattery or preeipi- 


*$irC, Trevelyan's Financial Statement, 1863-6-4. 
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tation if now, before we pari, I congratulate the Council on the success which has 
already attended its labors, and the large measure in which it has already fulfilled the 
purposes which its institution was designed to accomplish- 

He added, “ For the future, I pray that the Spirit of 'Wisdom may at all times direct 
yoitr’delibe rations, and guide your counsels. With the utterance of this wish, I take 
my leave of you ; and respectfully and sorrt.wfnlly bid you farewell, ** 

The principal changes in the new Council of the Goveriior^eneral 
were the exclusion of the Judges and the admission of non-official 
members ; it was not to sit permanently ; audits meetings were not 
to be confinetl to Calcutta ; members were to express their op'Jfiions 
without rising from their seats. The first unofficial Members of 
Council were the Maharajah of Pattiala, the Hon. Rajah Dinkar 
Rao, formerly prime-minister. of Sindia, the Hon. Rajah Deo Narain 
Sing of Benares, the Hon. W. S. Fitz William, Chairman of the 
Calcutta Chamber of* Commerce, and the Hon. D. Cowie, Sheriff of 
Calcutta. 

In addition to the Governor General’s Council for making Laws and 
Regulations for the whole of India, Local Legislatures were granted 
to Bengal, Madpis, and Bombay. The Madras and the Bombay ’Coun- 
cils met for the first time on the 22nd January ; the Bengal Council, 
on the 1st February, 1862. India has now four Legislative Councils. 
Sir George Clerk made the following just remarks at the opening of 
the Bombay Council : — 

** On the manner in which these duties may be performed, it will depend whether 
many millions of our subjects enjoy contentment and security, or lead a life of uncer- 
tainty and confusion. On the one hand, by over-hgi slating, you will he liable to 
keep the people in a state < f doubt and alarm. On the other hand, by -bearing in 
mind that none know both r t > govern themselves individually and parochially, you 
may be constantly in the course of ameliorating their condition, while safely maintain- 
ing Her Majesty^ just sway over a contented people. And be assured that your consul- 
tations will Jose nothing of safe guidance, by occasionally looking for it in native 
discernment.” 

Acts passed by the G o vernor- Ge n era Us Council during 1862. 

Act No. 1. — An Act to revive and continue in force for a further period Act 33 of 1857 
(to make further provision relating to .Foreigners.) 

No. 2. — An Act to repeal Act IS of I Mil, (for imposing a duty on Arts, Trades, and 
Dealings.) 

No. 3. — An Act to amend the Law relating to the use of a Government Seal. 

No. 4.— An Act for regulating the Bank of Bengal. 

No. 5.— An Act to provide for the payment at the Banks of Bengal, Madras, and Bom- 
bay respectively, of moneys payable at the General Treasuries of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay. 

No. 6.-- An Act to annex a Schedule to Act 4 fof 1SC2, (for regulating the Bank of 
Bengal. 

No. 7. — An Act to amend Act 46 of I860, (to authorize and regulate the emigration of 
Native Laborers to the French Colonics.) 

No. 8. — An Act to protect, the personal dignity of his Majesty the King of Ou'de. 

No. 9. — An Act for constituting the Secretaries and other Officers of The Banks of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, respectively, ex-officio assessors of certain of the 
Duties payable under Act 32 of 1880, (for imposing Duties on Profits arising 
from Property, ^Professions, Trades, and Offices.) 


* Quoted in Friend of India, March ]3, 1882. 
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No. 10.— An Act to consolidate and amend the law relating to Stamp Duties. 

No. 11.— An act to amend Act 10 of 1860, (to -amend Act 7 of 1851), to alter the Duties 
of Customs on goods imported ov exported by sea.) 

No, 12. — An Act to repeal Act 2 of 1835 so far an it relates to the Provinces of Arra- 
can and Tenasserim. 

No. 3 3. — An Act to provide for a new Silver and a new Copper coinage. 

No f 14. — An Act to amend Act 14 of 1S39, (to provide for the limitation of suits.) 

No. ] 5. — An Act to amend the Code of Criminal Procedure. 

No 1(5. — An Art to limit in certain cases the amount of Assessment to the Duties 
chargeable, after the 31st day of July 1862 under Act 82 of 1860 (for imposing 
Duties on -profits arising from Property, Professions, Trades, and Offices) and Act 
39 of 1860 (to amend Act 32 of I860), and otherwise to mollify the said Acts. 

No. 17« —An Act to repeal certain Regulations and Acts, relating to Criminal Law 
and Procedure. ; 

No. 18. — An Act to Repeal Act 10 of 3852 m those parts of British India in which 
the ludian Penal Code is in force and to re enact some of the provisoes thereof 
with amendments, and further to improve the administration of Criminal Justice 
in Her Majesty’s Supreme Courts of Judicature. 

No. 19. — An Act to extend to the Province of Undo certain provisions of Acts 24 of 
1843 and 30 of 1855, relating to the manufacture of contraband Salt, and to amend 
the last named Act. 

No. 20. — An Act to provide for the levy of Fees and Stamp Duties in the High Court 
of Judicature at Fort William in Bangui, and to suspend the operation of certain 
Sections of Act. 8 of 18.59 in the said High Court. 

No. 23. —An Act to provide for the dissolution Af the Subordinate Medical Officers' 
Widows’ and Orphans' Fund and the distribution of the Fund belonging thereto. 

No. 22. — An Act relating to emigration to the British Colonial Dependency of Sey- 
chelles. 

No. 23. — An Act to amend Act XI of 1862 (to alter the Duties of Customs on goods 
imported and exported by sea.) 

No. 24. — An Act to continue in force Act XX of 1862 (to provide for the levy of Fees 
and Stamp .Duties in the High Court of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal ; 
and to suspend the operation of certain Sections of Act V 111. -of 1859 in the said 
High Court) till the 1st January J.864. 

The General Administration Reports for 18(31-02 give the follow- 
ing Acts as passed by the Local Legislatures during the period under 
review : 


Acts passed by the Bengal Council. 

No. 1. — An Act to enforce the hoisting of Signals of the names of vessels passing Sig- 
nal stations established on the river JFiooglily and the branches thereof. 

No. 2. — An Act to amend Act X Li 1 of 1860 for the establishment of Small Causes 
beyond the local limits of the Jurisdiction of the Supreme Courts of Judicature 
established by Royal Charter. 

No, 3. ~Au Act to amend Act XI of 1859, to improve the Law relating to sales of land 
for arrears of Revenue in the Lower Provinces under the Bengal Presidency. 

No. 4. - . An Act for the better enforcement of discipline in the great Jail at Calcutta. 

No. 5.— An Act to provide for the periodical survey of steam vessels iu the Port of 
Calcutta. 

No. 6. » Am Act to amend Act X of 1859, to amend the Law relating to the recovery 
of Rent in the Presidency of Fort William in Bengal. 

No. 7. — An Actio repeal Section XXX of Regulation II of 1819, for modifying the 
provisions contained iu the existing Regulations regarding the resumption.. of the 
revenue of Land held free. of assessment under illegal or in valid tenures, and for defin- 
ing the right di Government to the revenue of land not included within the limits 
of estates for which a settlement has been made. 

No. 8. — An Act to improve the system of Zemindary Dawks in the Provinces subject 
to the Government of Bengal. 
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Acta passed by the Madras Council. 

No. 1.— -An Act for the levy of Port Dues in the Port of Ganjarn. 

No. 2.— An Act to extend the provisions of Act 25 of 1851), entitled an Act to jjrevent 
the over-crowding of vessels carrying Native Passengers in the Bay of Bengal. 

No. 3. —A n Act for enabling the Commissioner of Police at Madras to make Bye Laws 
for more effectually carrying out in the Town of Madras the objects of Acts 13 of 
1850 and 48 of I860* and for the better and more effectual preservation of order 
therein. 

No. 4. - -Ah Acl. to make better provision for the management of Boats and Catamaran* 
in the Madras Roads. 

No. 5. -An Act for regulating the Bank of Madras. 

No. 6. — An Act to prevent damage to the Pier, to regulate the traffic, and to provide 
for the levying of toils upon the same. 

No. 7. — An Act to exempt enfranchised Inanis from the operation of Regulation IV of 
1831, and Acts XXX I of 1830, and XX Hi of 1838. 

Acts passed by the Bombay Council. 

No. 1. — An Act for bringing under the Regulations and Acts certain lands ceded by 
His Highness the Guikowar for Railway purposes. 

No. 2. — An Act for extending the powers of Municipal Commissioners appointed under 
Act XXVI. of 1850. 

No. 3. — An Act to amend Act X. of 1843. 

No. 4. — Ati Act for the preservation of the Bhagdaree and Nurwadaree Tenures. 

No. 5.- An Act for regulating the Establishment of Markets and Fairs. 

No. <>. — An Act for the amelioration- of the condition of Talookdars in the Ahmedabad 
Gollectoiate and for their relief from debt 

Legislation in Ceylon . 

The following enactments were passed during the Session of 1S62.* 

No. 1.— -For vesting all Lands and Property in Ceylon, occupied by or for the Naval 
/Service of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in the Lord High 
Admiral, or the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the said United 1 Kingdom for the time being. 

No. 2. — To naturalize W. F. A. Hi nek. 

No. 3. — For exempting Paper from duty of Customs. 

No. 4. — For amending the Ordinance No. 5 of lbtil, intituled * an Ordinance relating 
to Wrecks, He a Casualties, and Salvage.’ 

No. 5. — To prohibit when required, the Exportation and Carriage coast-wise of Mili- 
tary and Naval Stores. <* 

No. 6. — For establishing 'Polls on the Utnan Kaade and Dolosbage Road. 

No. 7. — For the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

No. 8. - Supplementary Supply Bill for 18(12. 

No. 9. — For restricting the use of the Galle Face Burial ground to tlie Garrison of 
Colombo, and to make other provision in respect thereof. 

No. 10 — To extend the provisions of the Ordinance No. 1, of 18(50, intituled An 
Ordinance to prevent the over-crowding of vessels carrying passengers in the Gulf 
of Manuaar and Falk’s Straits,” and to make offences against the Indian Act, No. 25 
Of 1850, entitled ^ An Act to prevent the over-crowding of vessels carrying Native 
Passengers iu the* Bay of Bengal,” punishable in Ceylon. 

No. 11. — For establishing Tolls to be levied ou the Road from Palmadulla to Bal- 
langodde. 

No. 1 2.-- For the Establishment of General Cemeteries. 

No. 13. — For the Registration of Births and Deaths. (To come into operation when 
confirmed by the Queen). 

No. 14. — For the prevention of Accidents by Gunpowder. % 

No. 35. Pur the better preservation of Public Health and the suppression of Nui- 
sances. 


* From Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory.”— p, 199. 
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No. Ifc— ^For establishing Tolls to Iks levied on the Road hetween Itorone and 
Bolgodde. 

No. 17.— To ascertain the proportion of Mortality ankmgsfc the Natives of India em- 
ployed in agricultural and other labours in Ceylon. 

No. 13. — Supply BUI for I3f>3. 

Ttie Contract Law. 

Few subjects in India attracted more controversy during the year 
tlian the proposed Contract Law, disallowed by Sir Charles Wood* 
Its advocates appeared to deem it the grand panacea for the evils 
under which India/ is labouring, — at once to make the people pros- 

? erous and moral. The agitation was commenced by the Indigo 
’lantern ; but the American war breaking out shortly afterwards, 
it was alleged that the measure was the one thing necessary to ob- 
tain a supply of cotton* 

Indian Contracts.- -The Hon. A. Eden, when Joint Magistrate 
of B&rasct, Bengal, thus explained how Indigo Contracts are some- 
times made ; — 

“From information derived from Planters and ltyots of every District, regarding 
which I have had ati opportunity of making inquiries, l am perfectly satisfied that 
Contract k, L <?., engagements voluntarily entered into by both parties for the purpose of 
mutual beue fit., are almost entirely unknown. The manner in which the so-called con- 
tracts are made is as follows 

“ The blacksmith of each village furnishes the planter with a list of every plough in 
the village. The owners of the ploughs arc* then sent for into the factory, and are in- 
formed that they will have to sow- a certain amount of land, generally two beegahs for 
each plough. This estimate being made, each man receives two 'Rupees per beegah ad- 
vance, whether willing or not,; from this two an mis are deducted, or, in some oases, 
subsequently charged to the Ryots’ Indigo accounts for stamps. The Ryot then signs 
his name on stamped paper, generally blanks and this is catted a contract « No particular 
spot of land is mentioned even when the paper is filled up; it is generally considered 
preferable by ‘high Planters’ that the papers should bo kept entirely blank, so that 
‘whenever the liyot demurs to obey a factory order, he is brought to submission by a thre d 
of filling up his stamped papers as a heavy promissory note. I have heard this throat 
made use of more than once by myself. ”t 

. Mr. Townsend, Editor pf the London Spectator, formerly Editor of 
the Friend of India, thus refers to the case of workmen : : — 

(< In India not one workman in a thousand cau read ; he is wholly in the hands of 
his employer's ‘ writer’ : invariably a rascal, he has no power of resisting advances any 
more than a parrot of resisting sugar, and he is subject to the very worst gang of scoun 
chads known to exist upon, earth as an organized body, the fndian Native Police. To 
make breach of contract penal is therefore to place a workman for violation of an 
agreement which he cannot read, binding him to pay suras with which he was tempt- 
ed, Jn the hands of men armed with the whole strength of the Government, corru pt 
beyond all experience of Eviropean corruption, and cruel as they arc described to be in 
the official ‘ Torture Report* of Madras.” 

Necessity of a Contract Law greatly exaggerated.-— The Hon. 

G. Campbell, Judge of the High "Court, Calcutta, bore the following 

* Article in the Times on the Address to Sir Charles Wood, 
t Bengal Government Records, xxxiii. pt. 1. p. 220. 
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testimony, when Judicial Commissioner of Oude. After alluding; 
to the advance system he observed 

fi And notwithstanding all that is said of the bod faith, duplicity, and lifcigiousness 
of the natives, l am bound most emphatically to testify this, that the great mass of 
their infinitely numerous transactions are conducted with marvellous good faith and 
scrupulous .fulfilment of engagements. Ijook around us in this country of Oudh. I 
I believe that most of the saltpetre exported to Europe is here obtained by a great 
system of advances, as are many other articles of produce. And I appeal to all the 
Officers 'concerned in the administration of the country, to certify that the number of 
such cases which conic into court is marvellously small. Our files show it. 1 say that 
cases out of 1 ,000 arc settled without resort to litigation, and that when such 
trade is conducted on sound principles of supply and demand, with sufficient knowledge 
and go- al faith on the part of the capitalist, the people, as we iiud them, are far 
from faithless or litigious.” 

In a valuable work lately published by a man of practical ex- 
perience, “ Cooke on Indian Banks,” the follo wing passage occurs : — 

“There can Tie no surer proof of the soundness of a people’s moral condition and of 
habitual regard to truth in the transactions of life than the prevalence of so much credit 
as is necessary to the existence of such a system of Banking. The Native Bankers 
themselves are patterns of commercial morality. The dishonouring of a Jloondl is an 
event of rare occurrence with them. They transact business with each other, and 
with their constituents with a total disregard of those forms which English commercial 
men deem essentially refund to, and without the aid of which, indeed, an. English 
House of business would scarcely be secure. One peculiar feature of Native Banks has 
always struck us as peculiarly gratifying. Tile business is usually carried on by 
Gornaftlitan or clerks holding a confidential position in the firm. They are often poor 
men, and yet they arc never called on to furnish securities. Their remuneration is 
not. high, and they have often the active disposal of the capital of a Coulee , yet it 
scarcely happens that a firm loses any thing by their dishonesty. ”* 

Existing Remedies. — A Bombay merchant said, * Ten years tfgo 
we found the administration of the law so defective that we were 
driven out of the Mofussil, and we will not go back unless you give 
us a contract law.” The Times of India observes, “ The speaker 
was plainly ignorant of the vast changes that have been made in 
the law during the last few years.”! - A Memorandum by the Hon. 
H. B. Ibo rlvigton points out fully the means of redress at present, 
and shows that the subject of contracts has received due attention 
in the new Penal Code. 

Evils of Proposed Law. — The late Mr. Mead, while Editor of the 
Hurl xtrir thus pointed out the pernicious effects of the Contract 
Law : — 

“The merchant and the money-lender are to have all the profits without any of the 
risks of trade. They have but to make the advance and secure the Breach of Contract, 
ami the debtor is their bond slave. They can lodge him in jail and keep him there 
for the whole term at the expense of the State, without any damage to *0heir chance of 
ultimately being paid in full. When he emerges from prison, and resumes his old 
labours, they can sell him up as often as they please, and reduce hiiri to utter desti- 
tution again and again till debt and costs are satisfied. Better for ( him to have the 
molten metal poured down Ixis throat than laid in his hand under such circumstances, 


Quoted in Bengal, July 1, 1SG3, f December 27, 18§2. 
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and better for us a thousand timOB as. Englishmen to abandon, any inetliod of plautiug 
or trade than to enforce such a system of fearful misery and oppmssion,” 

Sir Charles Wood, in a dispatch to the Government of India, 
observes,.. “ I am not aware, however, that any precedent is ,to be 
found from such a law as this in the legislation of any country/'"-. 

In an address to Sir Charles Wood, sighed by the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, the Hon. A: Kimiaird, H. Carre Tucker, Esq., J. GV Marsh- 
man, Esq., and men of a^imilar class, the following ..paragraphs 
occur : — 

*' We may add that it appears* to us inadmissible that while the Imperial Legislature 
has just passed an Act absolving the debtor iuEnghiud from the harsh penal ties impos- 
ed by laws of barbarous ages— -and throwing upon the creditor and capitalist here the 
onus of guarding his own interests --that the Government of India should bo permit- 
ted to pass a law embodying the opposite principle : one which will, in its action and 
in its consequences, practically turn a debtor in India into a criminal, inasmuch as 
under the colour of a civil suit for debt tho proposed law subjects a defendant not 
only to be cast in damages, but to imprisonment with hard labour in gaol. 

<4 A law also which like that of the proposed Draught Act, is specially designed to 
protect the present system of advances to the cultivator upon his cross is peculiarly 
open to this objection, that it has a direct tendency to foster and perpetuate a system 
acknowledged by all to be, as now carried on, one of the greatest impediments to the 
expansion of a natural and healthly commerce in India. And should this law be 
parsed, it must retard indefinitely the introduction of a better and more legitimate 
system.” 

It is also the opinion of many that the object aimed at by those 
who sought a contract law would not be gained by the proposed 
measure. The Hon. H. S. Maine, 'Legal Member, observed in the 
debate in Council 

<( Knowing as they all did, that all the modern progress of society seemed to be 
intimately connected with the completes t freedom of contract, and in some way 
almost mysteriously dependent on it, he' should shrink from tarn] >cring with so power- 
ful an instrument of civilisation ; and if ho were unfortunately compelled to propose 
a measure like Mr. Kitchie’s, he should feel like a physician employing a remedy which 
might indeed euro the disease, but which might also revolutionise the constitution.” 

Extension of Artificers’ Act.— In the course of debate, the Lieute- 
nant Governor of Bengal alluded to the law respecting breaches of 
contract by artificers and workmen, already in force in the Presi - 
dency Towns. Lord Elgin subsequently remarked that, “ It- was a 
proper subject for consideration whether the operation of that Act 
might not be extended beyond its present limits.” Shortly after- 
wards a notice appeared in the Calcutta Gazette that the Lieutenant. 
Governor of Bengal had extended this Act to certain districts — those 
which had been noted for their Tea and Indigo troubles. Its oper- 
ation requires to be most carefully .watched. The London Spectator 
says, “ The native workman, if utterly beaten, has only the re- 
source of suicide, which in Bundelcund, where a crushing settlement 
supplements the poverty of the soil, he uses till suicide ranks among 
the causes of death next to disease.” In confirmation of this, - the 
following extract 4»ay be given from, the Hindoo Patriot . 
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“We. reawl ip the Police report of a case, published in last Thursday’s Hurkaru, that 
a Mtstree, named Bi^onauth, working in the tirm of +*** was charged” with having 
atfcetiipted to cominit suicide under the following circu rastau ces ; — Biftsonauth with 
another man, .took advances, voluntarily we. should aupjiose, from **** t<^wbrk iix 
tHMr csUbUshment and build carriages aud palkees. After a few days his partner 
decamped, and the, poor man worked hard to execute works, but Ms workmen too fled 
away and lie was then left helpless. He stated — ‘His employer used to lock him 
up an cl make him work very hard, and therefore he also ran away ; two Sahibs and a 
Durwati went to his house and dragged him out of it, and the Sahibs beat him aud that 
in despair on, Christmas 'day ho. put the knife to his throat/ Such was the unyamiehed 
statement of Bissonauth. It was not contradicted at the Police, nor has it been since, 
by ***/ If the story be true, and we are bound t# accept it in the absence of any 
contradiction, it 'shows that the liberty and person of the Queen’s liege subjects in 
India are exposed to coercion and maltreatment by European traders in the heai’fc of 
the capital, Under the (Vf/is of the Supreme Court and a Central Police, presided over 
by Barrister Judges aud Magistrates and a jealous and powerful press, as in. the 
benighted Mofussil, where every Englishman is by virtue of his position a despotic 
lord/’ January 27,1 862, 

The Hon. Mr. Ellis stated in the debate in Council, that the 
provisions of the Artificers’ Act and its interpretation, had led to 
serious oppression in the Madras Presidency. 

Snralia Outrage. — ■“ Sham-philanthropists” are often twitted 
about their absurd tears, lest natives should be ilhtreated by u Chris- 
tian gentlemen.” The following narrative will shew whether their 
apprehensions are altogether groundless. 

“ In the sub-division of Koojnab, there is a wealthy European zemindar, who has 
long been jealous of a native neighbour. A short time ago, without the slightest pro- 
vocation or notice, a party of armed men headed by an European Manager, the Land- 
holder s Sherishtadar, his Peshkar and other Amlah, proceeded at night to the Village 
of Suraiia and attacked the house of an unresisting ami defenceless ryot named Kohi- 
mulla.; they set fire to the village and burned down ten houses ; they tired indiscrimi- 
nately on the flying villagers without regard to age or sex, lulling one on the spot, 
mortally Wounding two, and probably three, -more or less severely wounding six 
others, tho wounds for the most part being gun-shot wounds. Hot contented with 
this they carried oil 17 people, chiefly women aud children,' many of whom were 
wounded, some mortally. \Ve will (race these unfortunate sufferers and show at the 
risk of being charged with “ pseudo-Christianity'* how “ Christian Uenlh'iiien" can be- 
have in Bengal, ami how far they are behind the savage tribes of India in cruelty and 
gm j s brutality. On the morning of their capture these seventeen persons were taken 
to the Cutcherry of the f ‘ Christian -gentleman 1 ” at Comercoiiy. Here the dead body 
of one of the victims liohimulla was disposed of ; they were kept at this 
place five days ; they were then, taken to another part of this person's estate 
called Khontakattaf, they were there concealed in a jungly swamp for four days, 
tinting which time another of the wounded persons died; she was a pregnant 
woman close upon her confinement who had been shot in the womb; she was 
delivered of a still-born child, the brains of which had been shattered by the 
ball: shortly after her confinement she died. The party then proceeded to 
IViatbarec aud theme, via Ckaudessor, down a broad estuary of the sea to tile middle of 
the Smnierbwnd forest^ — a place inhabited by no human being and infested by wild 
animals- Here another of the wounded men was taken away to die. . The pursiTit be- . 
ing- hot 'they were taken out to sea ; they coasted aloug the beach and crossed an arm 
of the Bay. Whilst here the European who led the attack in the first instance is said 
to have rejoined them, but shortly afterwards left, saying that he was going to consult 
hi'a principal as to the disposal of the men. He did not retain*, but a native named 
Jacodr Khan came with instructions in his stead. This man had the ccaptiveh . -turned. 


* The name is given in the original, though omitted here 
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adrift, without food or water, on a desolate bank by the sea side. A few fishermen 
were here fortunately pursuing their calling and saved the captives* lives bv giving 
them fond and shelter ; they remained there live days, and then they say that "to their 
horror, the principal actor came again upon the scene, took them. >hl upon' a boat aud 
brought them along the sea coast to the Mutlah, where he again left them to go up to 
Calcutta to take the advice of his employers. Tile result was that the survivor were 
taken back to Comercooly along the sea coast and. turned loose near their homes. 
Before this was done, however, another murder is sworn to have been committed ; two 
of the guards not content with the brutality already committed,' ravished two of the 
young women of the party, and in the struggle killed the infant, of one of them. 

“ All the chief offenders have, as a matter of course and as usual, been screened 
and concealed. The chief culprit and the guards and the Am lah are none of them to 
be found. Two thousand rupees reward have been offered for the apprehension of the 
European, the Sberishtadar Doorgaehurn Shaha and Peshkar Rajkissen Bose, respec- 
tively, The last that was heard of the gentleman was that he was sheltered by “ ano- 
ther Christian gentleman” for a month, aud that this person is charged with resisting 
the police in their attempts to discover the criminal. Of this second case we will not 
say more at present, as it is likely before long to be public. We wiUonly notice 
that, taken in connection with the neglect of the landholder, by whose people the hor- 
rible outrage was committed, to aid the police, or deliver lip his own servants, it al* 
fords an excellent commentary on Mr. Peterson’s remark in Council on Saturday, t > 
the effect that it was the distinguishing feature of the Anglo-Saxon to aid the authori- 
ties to bring offenders to punishment, and of the Bengali! to screen offenders aud 
conceal offences .” — The Indian Empire. 

The Natives concerned were first apprehended and tried. Eleven, 
found guilty of riot attended with murder and abduction, were 
sentenced to transportation for life. Doultit Glioukedar, a principal in 
the outrage, was sentenced to death. Holy, the European concerned, 
w^ subsequently arrested and brought to trial. The indictment charg- 
ed him with firing the shot which killed Eohimulla. Every one ac- 
quainted with the evidence of natives knows that they exaggerate 
even a true case. If this were not taken into consideration, the 
ends of justice would frequently be defeated. In the confusion it 
was impossible to tell by whom any particular shot was tired. 
Hely should simply have been changed with being the ringleader 
in the outrage. He was the Superintendent of the Estate to which 
the attacking party belonged. “ He strove first to baffle the Police 
by concealing his name, and when the warrant for his apprehension 
was issued, at once absconded.” That lie was present was generally 
admitted. The English man says, “ Doubtless, witli boyish im- 
prudence, he came to be a witness of the affray.” “ Now this boy 
Denis Hely,” observes the Times of India , “ is old enough, as we 
learn from the same journal, to have shewn distinguished bravery 
several years ago, during the mutiny and also in China.” 

The particular charge brought against llely could not be sub- 
stantiated. Upon, the receipt of the verdict, he “leaped grace- 
fully” from the dock to receive the congratulations of his planting 
friends. 

The Times o£ India makes the following rcmarlvs on the subject; 

“ The chief daily paper of Calcutta 'dares .to tell the English community of this 
country , thafrthe acquittal is a matter of public congratulation,” and that ‘ the great 
bulk of our Anglo-Indian population will feel a pure satisfaction' at it*. The 
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moral which this highly honorable English paper draws from this trial, without a 
word of protest from the community for which it writes, is as follows : 

if_ Tlic trial was throughout its whole length pregnant w ith matter for reflection, and 
with warning to thf* legislative wisdom of India, but also to that spurious and morbid 
humanitarianism which is for ever seeking to uphold and advance the native at the 
expence of the European. The swarthy half-naked savages who bore witness' against 
Denis Holy, are not merely a century or two, but a millennium and a half behind the 
European in the scale of civilization. Every European in this country is a represen- 
tative of a thousand years of civilization, and more or less of the culture not only of 
modern Europe, but also of Greece and Rome, ft is a most pernicious policy to allow 
the. natives to gloat over the conviction that a few years will raise them to the level 
of the governing people. 5 1 

“ Comment upon this is almost superfluous. It is a disgrace to the community 
that tolerates it, a disgrace to the nation to which the writer professes to belong. 55 

Benefits of European Enterprise. — Because “ morbid humanita- 
rians” have condemned acts of oppression in Bengal, the cry is raised’ 
that they are opposed to Europeans settling in India, The charge 
is unfounded. The great good thus effected elsewhere is willingly 
allowed. The Madras Land Revenue Report for 1800-61 says : 

“The Collectors of the Southern Districts have always b^rne testimony to the 
advantages derived from the improved habits and accumulated gains of the return 
labourers from Ceylon." — p. S. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan says, “ One stout Englishman is as good 
for routing out and exposing abuses in a Judges or Collector’s 
Court, as several hundred thousand natives.” Still, Europeans and 
Natives must meet on equal terms for the intercourse to be bene- 
ficial— the latter must not be reduced to a state of serfdom. Lord 
Canning observed in his speech at the opening of the railway to 
Rajmahal, “ In the days ot slavery, Englishmen were amongst the 
hardest task-masters that the Africans ever had.” While every 
legitimate facility should he afforded to European enterprise, due 
care should be taken that the interests of the masses are not 
sacrificed. Thus every object will be gained. 

Sale of Waste Lands. 

Lord Canning’s Resolution. — On December 31, 1858, Lord Stan- 
ley addressed a despatch to Lord Canning, requesting information 
about the extent of cultivable waste lands in India at the disposal 
of Government, with suggestions as to the expediency of. selling 
them in fee simple. Lord Canning was overburdened with other 
work, and the matter stood over till the cotton crisis again brought 
it prominently before him. His tenure of office was drav^ng to a 
close. Hastily, without consulting the Home Government, he issued 
a Resolution on the 17th October, 1861, “ offering culturable waste 
lands to all purchasers at the rate of five shillings for uncleared and 
ten shillings for cleared soil, limiting the grant to each individual, 
however, to 3,000 acres, to prevent mere speculation.”* Land was to 
be put up to auction only when there was more than one applicant 
for a lot. European settlers, delighted at the prospect of obtaining 
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laud on such easy terms, now extolled Lord Canning as much as 
they had before heaped upon him abuse. 

Changes by the Home Government. — When the subject came 
before frir Charles Wood and his Council, it was felt that notwith- 
standing the publicity given prematurely to Lord Canning s Resolu- 
tion, some modifications were necessary. Sir Charles Wood in an 
able despatch says, A tract enjoying every advantage of soil, 
climate and situation, placed perhaps close to a navigable river, 
or in the immediate vicinity of a projected Railway Station, is 
to be dealt with as if of* no more value than a tract of sandy 
desert, far removed from all means of irrigation, and even from 
communication with other districts.” The several Governments of 
India were therefore directed to fix “ a minimum price suited to 
the circumstances of the various descriptions of land/' All sales were 
to take place by auction. Lands applied for were to be put up -at an 
upset price and sold to the higher bidder. 

Lord Canning’s Rules stated that applications for land were to 
be advertised by the Collector in the most customary and effectual 
manner for a term which probably need rarely exceed thirty days.” 
Sir Charles Wood observes: “ The advertisement should be posted 
on the land itself, as well as in the neighbouring villages, and in all 
other usual places. I consider the previous marking out of the 
boundaries of the land applied for to be absolutely indispensable, 
if only as a means of attracting* the attention of the residents in 
the neighbourhood, by whom the mere issue of an advertisement 
might probably pass unnoticed.” 

The Despatch also alludes to what is perhaps the most outrageous 
of all Lord Canning’s Rules — that if the actual proprietor of any 
land advertised to be sold did not prefer his claim within 80 days 
from the issue of the advertisement, the purchaser was not to be dis- 
turbed, although compensation might be obtained if applied for 
within a year. Nothing is more common than for a whole Hindoo 
family to go on a pilgrimage to some shrine, the journey sometimes 
occupying three or four months. In sucl# a, case a man’s property 
might be sold, although he had received no intimation that it was to be 
put up tq auction. Sir Charles Wood remarks, “It appears tome 
impossible that, in any country possessing regular tribunals, a reso- 
lution of the Executive Government would be held to over-ride the 
existing law/\..“ But the man may decline the compensation 
and demand the land. In such a case, I apprehend the Courts would 
have no alternative but to decree lyossession.” 

Existing Objections. — Notwithstanding the improvements made 
by Sir Charles Wood, the expediency of the measure is very doubt- 
Wh The despatch admits that, “ The whole question requires deli- 
berate and mature consideration.” An important memorandum by 
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Sir Joim ljawreiice, annexed to the “ Copy of Dissents/* opens up 
some grave questions. The following objections have been urged 
against even the modified scheme. - 

1. It is unnecessary. — -Before the publication of Lord Canning's 
Resolution, waste lands could be obtained readily in larger quanti- 
ties than? could be cultivated. Up to April 1801, around Daijiling, 
21,865 acres had been purchased, of which only 3,251 wore under 
cultivation; in Caclmr out of 68,149 acres only 5,957 were under 
cultivation* The difficulty was not want of land, but want of 
labour. In the Madras Presidency and other ryot wari districts, any 
man can obtain waste lands belonging to Government on payment 
of a moderate annual assessment. Cultivation has been extending 
as rapidly as the population admitted. In 1854 there were in the 
Madras Presidency 11,296,020 acres under cultivation ; in 1860-61 
the number had increased to J 4,609,963.+ 

2. It is injurious to the progress of the country. — The despatch 
of Sir Charles Wood condemns for good reasons the proposal for the 
redemption of the land revenue. It must be seen, however, that it 
.is conceded in the case of waste lands , and on terms very inadequate. 
There are no sufficient data to determine the amount of culturable 
waste lands in India. In the Madras Presidency only about one- 
fourth of the area is under cultivation. Making every allowance 
for what is irreclaimable, vast tracts will yet Ke made productive. 
At the present rate of increase the cultivated area will soon be dou- 
bled, yet one-half will yield no annual revenue. Every year de- 
mands are made upon Government for improvements, all causing 
outlay. How are such to be met ? But not merely must unoccu- 
pied waste lands be taken into consideration. Large quantities are 
held by parties, along with the land they cultivate, but for which 
they must pay the assessment or give it up. In many cases they 
may claim to purchase it -under the new rules., thus diminishing 
the present revenue. 

3. It is unjust to other holders of lands. — The following remarks 
are by Sir John LaWrenc#: — 

“ Wherever there is much waste land, whether occupied or otherwise, there the 
population will be found very scanty. Under such circumstances the expenses of the 
administration are of a limited nature. But as immigration takes place and population 
grows up, and these lands are broken up, the public expenditure is sure to increase 
largely. The land assessment, the main source of revenue hitherto, will not exist in 
these alienated tracts ; and the charges will wholly fall on the general revenues of tlie 
State. I do not deny that, as the general wealth of the country increases, new sources 
of taxation will open up, and the present indirect sources of taxation will give better 
returns; but I do not think that such results, will ensue to the extent that will be 
necessary in the districts above described. Nor will it be possible to tax the owners 
of such redeemed lands in any special manner, that is, by any System of taxation 
which will not fall on others less advantageously situated.” 


v See Bengal Administration Report. 1860-61. 
1* See Revenue Reports, 
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Thus the parties who took up millions of acres of waste lands 
before Lord Canning’s Resolu ti on was issued, must bear in perpe- 
tuity a tax, equivalent to fourfold the amount paid by the ne \v 
purchasers, that ho demands may be made upon the latter. 

Sale of Waste Lands in Ceylon.— 1 The following extract is from 
Ferguson’s Directory : — 

“ From 1837 to 1S41, the upset price of waste torn! wasi &r. an acre, but by the 
Governor’s Minute of 29th June 1844, it was increased to £1 an aero, Which price still 
continues the miuimuin! Lands are put up according to value, building lots in or 
near towns, being occasionally valued as high as £50 an acre. " 

“ The revenue from this source is steadily progressing. The fact that the villagers 
eagerly purchase laud when divided into small allotments is worthy of consideration.. 
Tit date Sir Ijenry Ward justly remarked that ‘ a legal right to a small holding is just 
as essential to native industry as the survey of the hrger blocks is to the investment 
of planting capital. The facility of acquiring property in this ‘way would have just as 
beneficial an effect upon the habits and character of the Singhalese as the practice of 
squatting has the reverse/ It is satisfactory to know that, while iu former years about 
T'O per cent, of the income derived under this head was dug to European capital, iu 
later years, more than 70 per cent, was contributed by natives. 

u From 1 81 1 to 1809 inclusive, .108, 1M acres of Crown land were sold, realising 
£’ 2r*0,77;£ 

The total Receipts under this head for the last few vear* have been as follows : 
1858, £21,121 ; 1859, £81,751 ; 1880, £40,701 ; 18G1, £11,058.”— p, SL 

Redemption of the Land Revenue. 

Lord Canning’s Resolution of October i7, 1801, permitted the 
Redemption of the Land Tax, at 20 years’ purchase of tlie existing 
assessment. In the first instance redemption was to be allowed, 
only to the extent of one- tenth in each district. Sir Charles Wood 
objected to the measure, be 'cause, if limited to a tenth, those lands 
would be redeemed on which tbe assessment was lowest, and others 
might justly complain. “ the objection arising from 'capitalising, 
the income of the State, and depriving it in future years of the 
steady and stable resource of the land revenue, on which it can un- 
der all circumstances confidently rely, is most serious. It is not a 
consideration of slight importance that, of all sources of revenue, 
none is so .easily, collected, and none i acre willingly paid.” 

A further reason is that capital is one of the great wants of the 
people of India. Money is worth, on an average, 12 per cent per 
annum. Instead of sinking a large amount at 5 per cent., the o<mn- 
try will be more benefited by its being employed in agriculture or 
trade. 

PBBM an EN T SeTTLFAIRNT. 

The most important part of Sir Charles Wood’s despatch .is tl^e 
concession of the permanent settlement of the land revenue within 
certain limits. * Districts where a large proportion of the soil was 
already under cultivation when the existing settlements wore made, 
and where little or no increase can be expected in the. revenue when 
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the next revision takes place, are considered to be in a condition in 
which the introduction of a permanent settlement may properly 
be admitted 

The concession has on the whole been very, favorably received in 
India. The chief opponent lias been the Times of India. The 
arguments adduced, which are given below, certainly show the 
necessity of caution, and remove some of the principal objections 
urged against periodical revisions of the assessment. 


Evils of a Permanent Settlement,— India is in a transition 
state. Until recently prices were much the same as in England 
during the time of the Tudors. The precious metals are pouring 
into the country, and all descriptions of produce are rising in 
value. The average price of paddy at Madras during 1847-52 was 
Rs. 81 per garce ; in 1861-2, it was Rs. 165.* Twenty years lienee 
twenty millions stealing of land revenue will virtually not be 
equal to more than ten millions. Every year improvements in 
Government will demand an increased outlay. Where is the 
money to come from ( It may be said that the produce of 
indirect taxation will increase rapidly. Though it will certainly 
do so to some extent, it will nevertheless be quite inadequate. 
Bengal has had a perpetual settlement for about 70 years, yet the 
people contribute only about a rupee a head in the way of indirect 
taxes. “ The standard of living is so low and the tastes of the 
people so simple, that salt and piece goods are. almost the only 
dutiable articles consumed by them ; every other article of native 
consumption being grown upon the ryots’ own fields.”^ The only 
resource will be to impose “tremendous” direct taxes, giving rise to 
great discontent and ; necessitating a large military force of Euro- 
peans, 

Alleged objections to a Periodical Revision.— They are thus 
stated in Sir Charles Woods Despatch : — 

“ It must also be .remembered that all revisions of assessment, although occurring 
only at intervals of 3.) years, nevertheless demand, fora considerable time previous 
to their expiration, much ot the attention of the most experienced Civil' Officers, 
whoso services can ill be spared from their regular administration duties. Under tho 
be.it Arrangements,, the operation cannot fail to -be harassing, vexatious, and perhaps 
even oppressive to the people .affected' by it; the work can ouly be accomplished by 
the aid of large establishments of Native Miiusteval Officers, who must, of necessity, 
have great opportunities for peculation, extortion, and abuse of favor; moreover / «ls 
the period for resettlement approaches, the agr ic ultural^ cl asses , with the view of evad- 
ing a true estimate. .of the actual value of their lands, contract their cultivation, cease 
to /row the most prof; 'able crops, .and allow wells and wator-oonfscs to fall into decay/* 

The Times of India thus meets -these sup posed dis?adv^airtagcs 

* Madras Revenue Report, 1381-62. — p 
t Times of India, d une 13/1803, 
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“The first step towards introducing the 30 years lease system into , the collactoraten 
of this Presidency is the institution of a minute survey of the land. Not only is every 

village thus surveyed, but every ryot’s field, in detail To make the assessment as 

uniform as possible, the land in / every collect orate is divided into, say 5 or 0 classes. 
A lease will probably shew that a holding is made up as follows : 


Kent. 

Clasa 1st ... d acres ., ii Ks. per acre. 

•„ 2nd ... 5 ... 2 „ 

,, drd - * d ,, . <• 1 *i •> n 

„ 4th ..i l „ ... I „ 

,, 5th ...3 8 annas 


Total... 15 acres. 

“When the period of re-settlement comes, all that will be necessary to do will 
be forth® Government, after comparing the prices of the period with those of the origi- 
nal date of settlement, to renew all the leases Ivy proclamation— raising or lowering the 
assessment throughout every collectorate by uniform rates Thus if all the land class- 
ed A in Bel gaum is mnv paying 3 Rupees per acre, it will be simply necessary under the 
new leases, to notify that it will f«»r the next 30 years pay 4 or only 2, or whatever, 
rate the facts of the time make a just and proper rate. There is nothing under such 
a system to discourage the investment of capital in the soil ; there is plainly every 
thing to stimulate it. If the ryot converts his 5th class land into 2nd, it is he who 
will reap all the benefit of it., in all time, and not the State, for he will be entitled to 
be assessed for ever upon it as 5th class .” — June 17, 1303. 

Necessity of Caution. — The first Permanent Settlement given to 
a part of India, lias been the source of unnumbered woes to millions. 
It is evident that, a measure affecting the whole country, — one like 
the laws of the Modes and Persians, — should only be carried out 
with the utmost discretion and care. 

Want of Adequate Information.— The compiler lias consulted # lho 
best works on the land revenue of India to be found in the principal 
libraries of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras* Valuable isolated facts 
are gi ven in them, but it is astonishing, after all, how many important 
points are still undetermined. It seems yet impossible to tell what 
proportion the Government demand, bears to the gross produce. The 
rule laid down to Revenue Officers in many cases is to demand one- 
fourth. By ingenious calculations, the Time a of India estimates the 
proportion actually paid to Government at about one-fifteenth. The 
population of British India amounts to 185 millions. Assuming the 
cost of food at 2s*. 6d. per head a month, the sum of £200,000,000 
will represent the food cron of India in any one year. In* the pre- 
sent year the total value of Exports will not fall short %f an addi- 
tional £60,000,000, and to these two items must be added the value 
of the forage and grain crops for cattle, and of produce such as 
cotton, oil-seeds, pepper, hemp, &c., grown for consumption in the 
country itself. The gross value of the agricultural produce of Bri- 
tish#ndia in the current year will be little less than £300,000,000. 
But the Land Tax is only about £19,000,000. 

No uniform "system has been adopted in adjusting the assessment. 
Sometimes the rates paid in one district are double of those in one 
adjoining, apparently under the same circumstances. Different 
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views adopted by 'different' Settleixurnt Off|pers gave rise io/tbe dis- 
parity. Such like inequalities' seem' to eirist so far as the Presid^rwdw« 
are concerned. 


Bengal- 

Mf 

Population. 

40 , 852,897 

Land Revenue. 
£ 4 , 021,290 

Amount 

1#. 

per head. 
UH 

North-West Provinces .. 


■ 30 , 840,447 

4 , 000,000 

2*. 

Id. 

Oudh 


8 , 071,075 

1 , 014,150 

2s. 

t)d. 

Punjab 


15 , 467,821 

1 , 792,384 

2 ». 

4d. 

Bombay, . 

Ml 

12 , 038 ,.! 18 

2 . 904,374 

As. 

M. 

Mad ran 


555 , 127,855 

4 , 088,025 

3 *. 

r>ld. 


It is true that the variations may, in some eases, be more appar- 
ent than real, from the difference in the value of the produce. 
Still, care should betaken to make the Government demand uni- 
form. One province should not be unduly taxed, that another 
may have a light assessment. In the present state of the people 
this is not attended with much political evil ; but when .they begin 
to realise their rights, such gross injustice will cause much heart- 
burning and discontent. 

Course Proposed. — Hasty generalizations cause grievous mistakes. 
Very opposite processes may be going on in the Punjab anil the 
Madras Presidency. The experience of the whole country ought to 
be brought to bear in the arrangements for the permanent settle- 
ment. An able Revenue Officer should be set apart for a few 
months in each great division of the Empire, to draw up a full re- 
po:ut on the nature and effects of the present Land Settlement since 
iher beginning of the century. Full statistics should bo given of 
each district, or at least of districts representing classes. The rates 
paid by irrigated and imirri gated lands, the cost of cultivation and 
the value of the produce ; the wages of labourers a-ud mechanics, 
the prices of the principal articles of food, of cotton cloth (native 
and imported), during the above periods, as far as can be ascer- 
tained, should lx? included. Such data are of great valued and 
every year, will add to the difficulty of collecting them. The five 
independent reports might afterwards bo reviewed by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. A question so momentous deserves the utmost care. 


The Rent Question in Bengal. 

Enhancement of Rents, — After the ryots refused to grow Indigo 
at rates- which were rmremunerativc, there was u a general and vast 
enhancement of rents and eviction of ryots in .masses.’’-}- Some 
planters probably hoped thus to get Indigo sown as before ; others 
may have looked simply to their profits as Zemindars. The fMow- 

* Tho International Statistical Congress, held in Lianlori in LSOO, strongly rccozn*. 
monri-arl the collection of facts of the- -above do&rtptkw^p,. 122, 

-| Bcii^d A dmlnibt ration J\<a*oi t, l-SOJ ; |» 87. 
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ing notice was issued b^ one of the principal and most respectable 
European Planter Zemindars* in Lower Bengal 

^ If your lease is not valid fry law and you have no right; of possession* them tho 
ground that you now possess, and what you state that you hold according to the lease, 
will be reckoned as ground held without engagement, and you will be subject to an 
annual rent, (per boegah) as per the unddtiuen tinned list : 

u Hon ae Land, Ks. 5 ; Garden Land, Its. 2 £ ; Bamboo, Its. 5 ; Jack, Its. 61 ; Mango, 
Rs. 5 ; Tobacco, Rs. 4 ; Date, Rs. 5 ; Plantain, its. 24 ; Brinjait, Its. 2; Late Rico, its. 
1-4 ; Early Rico, Its. 1J ; Betel, Rs. 5 ; Turmeric, Rs. 3; Cotton, its. 3 ; Sugar Cane, 
Its. 3 ; Bepper, Its. 3 ; Coooanut, Rs. 10.” &c. , &c.'V 

Six planters in one district alone issued 22,000 notices of enhance- 
ment within twelvemonths, and it was expected that seventy 
thousand more would follow. Two thousand or three thousand ryots 
were ejected . from' 'their lands. 

Ryots are of three principal classes. The first class have 
permanent leases at fixed rates. The number of such is now not 
great. The second class have right of occupancy, but do not hold 
at fixed rates. Their rent may, under certain circumstances, be 
enhanced to what ls“ fair and equitable.’* The third, class consist of 
simple tenants a t will. 

The Zemindars cannot interfere with the first class of ryots ; the 
third are completely within their power. The struggle was with 
ryots of the second class'. The new rates demanded by the planters 
were in some cases two or three hundred pet: cent, above those for- 
merly paid. The ryots naturally refused to yield to this demand 
till its legality was established. A few years ago they <.vould have 
been ejected like tenants at will; but by Act X of 1851), a In case 
of dispute, the rate previously paid by the ryot shall be deemed to 
be fair and equitable, unless the contrary be shown in a suit by 
either party under the provisions of this Act.” 

The cases instituted were so numerous that the ordinary Courts 
could not try them. Government therefore appointed two Special 
Officers, with a staff of competent Deputy Collectors, to settle rent 
disputes. 

Mr. E. Jackson's Decision.— -Eighteen ryots having right of occu- 
pancy on the estates of Mr. Hills, were ordered to pay their landlord 
rent at the rate of one Rupee (2,s\) a beegah instead of 5 annas 4 pie 
(8 d.) as previously. The ryots appealed to Mr. E. Jackson. Mr. 
Hills claimed the increase, because it was asserted that the value of 
the prodijpe had doubled.. Mr. Jackson decided that the rent should 
only be doubled and decreed 10 annas 8 pie, Is. 4 d. 

The soundness of the principle laid down- by the Rent ( "oinrrtis- 
siorier was thus questioned by the Indian Reformer : 

If the increase in the value of the produce of the lands wi re nob accompanied with 
an increase of the pricoof other articles uecctoury to the life of a ryot, the cuhaucetncut 
— - — — — ~ 

* fli* Zemindar i contains 467 villages, with a population of 28S, 000. 

Mr. Grunt to Government of India, Feb. 4, ISG2. 
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of rent might be justly made equal to the increased value of produce* But if the value 
of the produce of the land increased at the same time #iat the prices of other articles 
of the ryots* consumption. were raised, then the rent could not be enhanced in the same 
'proportion in which the value of the produce of the* land increased. In such ease 
equity demands that before the rent is doubled, allowance should be made for/ the 
increased price which the ryot has to pay for other articles necessary to hia existence.” 
July 18, 1882. 

Appeal to the Chief Justice* — Mr. Hills, not satisfied witli |he 
•double yent decreed by Mr. Jackson, appealed to the High Gourt. 
The ryots proposed that the increase should be divided in equal 
proportion between the Zemindar and themselves. Sir Barnes 
Peacock decided that a tenant with right of occupancy is not 
entitled to have his rent fixed at a lower rate than that of a tenant 
at wity* What rent was fair and equitable was to be decided 
according to the definition of rent given by Mill thus. The increase 
demanded by Mr. Hills was considered “very reasonable.” The 
case was remanded to Mr. Jackson for reconsideration.* 

The decision of Sir Barnes Peacock excited considerable surprise. 
He evidently viewed the whole from simply an English stand-point. 
A striking proof is thus afforded of*the danger of barrister judges, 
ignorant of the language, and unacquainted with country. 
Mr. Lai ng observes, “ In effect this principle almost reduces the 
ryot to the condition of an ordinary tenant, his proprietary right 
dwindling into a bare preference over a stranger at equal rent.” 

The late Colonel Baird Smith has the following remarks in his 
Report on 'the Famine : — 

There is no acre of land among the thirty millions or thereabouts forming the 
total area of the tract, on which private rights of various kinds do not exist, and arbi- 
trarily to destroy theun is what nobody would think of. Government can only dis- 
pose of what belongs to it, and all that does belong to it, is the right to sell the pro- 
prietary tenure of Estates on default of payment.’ of revenue. If there is no default, 
there is.no power of sale. The buyer buys the proprietary rights on its terms, and 
these terms do not imply the extinction of even the humblest subordinate rights. 
Such rights are quite as precious to their owners as his peculiar holding is to the 
Statesman of the Lake Districts, or the Yeoman of Kent or Sussex. 

* ..The likelihood of more barrister judges ignoring such rights is thus 
pointed out by the* Econo'iuist : — 

* ‘ English legislation and administration have made many blunders as to the na- 
ture of nil these vested interests. Our rigid minds cannot without difficulty compre- 
hend the A ^//'•defined but habitual and inestimable rights of a semi civilised society.. 
A great living jurist has observed that if pur existing jurisprudence were brought fie 
novo into contact with copyhold tenure, we should ignore either the rights of the 
copyholder or of the lord. When copyhold tenure was recognised in Eft gland, peo- 


* H may he mentioned here that Mr. Jackson again decided that 10 annas 8 pie 
should only be allowed, as it appeared on evidence that “the costs of production 
have enormously increased." The judge adds, As to the rate of one Rupee per 
heegah, my impression is that its immediate imposition on the rvdts would at once 
drive them from their homes oj^ place them at the mercy of Mr," Hills, who would 
grant them remission of rent on their agreement to sow Indigo/* MV. Hills roapnealed 
to the High Court. 
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pie were used to an irregular state of society, in wkmh vague but valuable usage pro- 
tected -most' rights ; and if it had not been so, the ^looso” claims of the copyholder 
would have been disregarded, as the “ tenant right 47 was disregarded* and ignored 
• by -la win Ulster, .English -lawyers aud administrators long made aualogcms :errow 
in India ‘'*'-~September$Mi I8tf2. . 

The Times of India thus shews that the decision of the Chief 
Justice was contrary to the spirit of Act X. of 1859 and was 
folded on error: — 

“Sir Barnes Peacock must remember quite well the intention of the Act, and the 
circumstances under which it was passed ; and if his present judgment be sound, it is 
a cruel satire upon his skill as a legislator. For, assuredly, the Legislative Council 
never intended to reduce the ryot with rights' of occupancy to the same platform as 
the ryot with none. That the definition of the High Court violates the intention of 
the framers of Act X, we think there can be no doubt, the Chief Justice having 
erred. in the definition ho has given to the term “ Kent.” The State never sold to the 
Zemindar the true rent of the soil, for it was not the State’s to sell. It sold to the 
Zemindar its right to the kJrirauj ; aud the question is not —what is a fair and equita- 
ble rent *i but “ what is a fair and equitable khirauj ?” The hhlrauj has xpried in 
weight throughout India, but was never intentionally made to absorb the full rent of 
the soil. If there was any principle whatever in the rule that guided its levy, it was, 
as we say, to allow the ryot to retaiu as large a share of the produce of his fields as ttffc 
necessities of the State permitted .” — October 27, 1 i>02. 

It is added, 

“ The very Journals that have hitherto been clamouring for the rights now con- 
firmed to the Zemindar*, have found out that so revolting is the decision of the High 
Court to the people's sense of Justice that the attempt to enforce it will lead to ( an 
agrarian rising and end in making the Englishman as h^ud in Bengal as he is in 
Tipperary.’ ” 

Evils of the Present State of Things. — The principal may be 

summed up as follows • — 

* 

1. A Cheek to all Improvements. — What desire can the ryot have 
to render his holding more productive when there is a constant, 
watch on the part of the Zemindar to come down, upon him for in- 
creased rent ? Even although .the ryot may share in the advantage, 
it is notorious that the above fear effectually destroys industry. 

2. , Constant Litigation . — During the proceedings Sir Barnes 
Peacock himself observed : — 

“As far an l can see, I do not think vre can lay down any fixed rules for his (the 
Judge in the Lower Court) guidance in all oases; but we might merely tell him, as 
suggested by you, to find a faiivand equitable #ato, after doductiqp of cost of cultivation 
and other suitable expense.” — Indian Jurist , p. 27, 

The Friend of India remarks, — 

“ Can wo expect a landlord who has been decreed one If u pee an acre of .increase, to 
rest; satisfied when the highest authority in Bengal tells him ho ought fo have got a 
sum varying from yne to six ? Will he not now try to appeal, or will^ he not go into 
Court again at the cud of 12 mouths ? A decision of one .Rupee a bcogah in Mr. H ill’s 
favour instead of 10J annas, will add just ten thousand pound* a year to his rent roll, 
and this addition is pronounced not only, legal but ‘ fair and equitable* and ‘very 
reasonable’ by .'Sir Barnes Peacock/’— Qet. 9, lbfi2. 
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-Tins “ glorious ui\certaij^y of the law/’ with the fluctuating value 
of' produce- and labour; wSBfit is evident, lead to animxnense mmber 
of .suits, involving many of the ryots in total ruin. 

3. Deadly Hostility between zemindar and ryot — The Bengal. 
'Government has been compelled to station troops where they ne vex* 
were before to keep down the .ryots. A native correspondent in the 
Ryots Friend, referring to the increase of dakoity (gang robbery) 
in parts of the Ntiddca district, says that the feeling of insecurity 
reminds old people of the Maliratta incursions.. The cause is attri- 
buted to ryots ruined by the rent struggle.' * 

• Remedial Measures.— The .Indian Government lias apparently 
made little effort to settle the question. As already mentioned two 
special judges were indeed appointed to try the eases which from 
their number could hot be heard in the ordinary Courts ; but in 
other mspoets matters have been allowed to drift on. The chief 
measures wanted seem the following : — 

m 1. A Revenue Survey . — .A Survey, conducted in the same 
manner as that now going on in the Madras Presidency, would 
determine two very important points/the exact size and the quality 
of the soil of each holding. These can never be settled satisfactorily 
except by an independent party like Government. It is true that 
it will be a work of no small difficulty. Even where only ryots 
themselves are concerned, it lias been found that there has been a 
vast amount of bribery on the part of the native agency. How 
much more likely is this to bo the case where powerful -Zemindars 
and miserable rvots are the two parties ! The evil will be reduced 
to th^ mini mum by giving the native agents competent salaries, by 
securing adequate European supervision, by testing the measure- 
ments at the commencement, and summarily dismissing and exclud- 
ing for ever from Government employment men who acted dis- 
honestly. In round numbers, the Madras Survey is advancing at 
the rate of 5,000 miles a year, at an expenditure of £75,000. 
Though the smaller size of the holdings in Bengal would render the 
work slower and more expensive, the. disturbed districts might soon 
be gone over. 

2. The definition of wluit is a “ fair and, equitable’ 9 renter The 
Chief Justice confessed his inability to lay down any fixed rule. 
The rate must therefore vary with the views and mood of each 
Judge. What is wanted is some principle. At present in Bengal 
when a Revenue Officer has to re-assess any district, the rule appears 
to be to fix the rate at one-fourth of the gross produce. This is 
simple and intelligible. Some such rule is Wanted. The Revenue, 
rate would allow the Zemindar, on an average, a clear profit equal 
to the amount he paid to Government. 


* June 10, 1S03. 
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3. Registered permit neat Lease$.~Ye&i'\y recurring .suits in 
Court about rent, it is plain, would be mal to the peace and pros- 
j>erity of the cminiry. It Ls necessary, therefore, that the terms 
fixed should remain unaltered. To prevent future disputes, the 
leases should be registered 

4*. The hvymg of illegal Cesses should he punished.— Marriages, 
births, deaths, idolatrous ceremonies in the families of Zemindars or 
their Agents, law suits, &c., are made an excuse for illegal cesses.* It 
appears from a letter to the Government of Bengal, from V. H. 
Sehalch, Esq., that unlawful demands are made in some cases by Kn- 
ropean plaid ers. Notices of their illegality should be posted on 
public places, and offenders should be punished. 

^ight of Government to interfere. — According as it has suited 
tlje purpose of the writer, the most extravagant claims have been 
m^fde on the part of Government, or the simplest act of justice has 
been stigmatised as “ legalised socialism." The Friend of India 
asserts that, 

“ .1 Wore- 1793, Zemindars, ludepcmleut Tulookdars, Mocurrydurs, l*t.emrardars, 
Klioodbitftt- iiud mm-Khondhast Ryots, were all equally mere tenants at will to Govern- 
ment aft. sole anil absolute landowner -atid lord of the soil, none having more than 
a customary right to an allowance of a small share <>£ the proceeds tmm tlm estate if 
ousted by Government from the possession of their holdings.'’ — Ajtrit 

On the contrary, the proprietary right in the soil was vested from 

the earliest times in. the individual who reclaimed it from the waste, 

... / 

‘‘ Sages who know former time* ..pronounced cultivated land to \m the property of 
him who cut away the wood or who cleared and tilled it M ■ -Laws of M&nii. Smrita. 
IX. si. 44, 

According to the. same authority, the land-tax was .simply to be 
viewed as a return afforded for the protection <>f life and property 
by the king: — - 

HU peculiar duty is conquest and he must. not recede from Rattle ; so that while 
'he 'defends by, arms 'the nierclirmt and husbandnun. he may levy the legal tax 
an Uio price oi •• Mami. Snirita. X. 3 lb. 

A writer i n the lad lo // M i t 'Vo / ■ remarks : 

u If "our rulers wifth'.to know and see the Hindu law on this 'point in its integrity, 
let them do ho in the .system still in vogue in the independent ncipalitte.* of liaj.-u*- 
than, - there it is still * Uiiogra diun i Raj ho : .Bhum radhuni maiclio’ ; ‘ the kiug is 
owner of the rent, but. t am m.vuVu- at t'iio land.’ And there it is, that no leugilio./ 
time or absence can affect the claim to the Htipotu ; even crimes and the extreme wen- 
toricc of ..the law will not alter occasion to property and the old Iventish adage:- 
; ‘ The father to the b.utgh. 

And tlie Son to the plough,’ 

practically. uiulew?tood..hy the J&ts and Bhumias of Me.war. — April 1, ISG:>, 


f Helhuno Society's Transactions, pp. fil.G’i 
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The Calcutta Protestant Missionaries, in their petition to the Le- 
gislative Council, thus stated the righ ts of the resident Ryots 

“Those Ryots are, your petitioners believe, neither cottiers nor tenants from 
year to year or at will, out Yeomen or feuars whose rights are anterior to and in* 
dependent of those of the Zemindar, and who are entitled by prescription and long 
hereditary occupation to the undisturbed and continued possession of their lead, the 
free choice of crops, and the full results of their industry, subject only to the regular 
payment of a definite ascertained rent . 19 

In the worst times of Muhammadan tyranny the right was 
not claimed of ejecting such ryots as if they were mere tenants at 
will. Yet all the ryots have been described as “ squatters.” The 
right of Government to interfere has been most clearly reserved. 
The very Regulation from which the Zemindar originally derived 
hie power, No. I. of 1793, contains the following article : — 

“ VIT. Jt being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of people, 
more particularly those who from their situation are most helpless, the Governor- 
General in Council, will, whenever be may deem it proper, enact such regulations as 
he may think necessary for the protection and welfare of the dependant talookdarsr, 
ryots, and other cultivators of the soil.” 

The- Court of 'Directors made this express stipulation in terms 
more detailed before the Regulation of Lord Cornwallis was issued. 
In a despatch, dated 19th September .1792, the following passage 
occurs : — * 

“ While they disclaimed any interference with respect to the situation of the ryots, 
or the Bums paid by them, with any view to an addition of revenue to themselves, 
they expressly reserved the right, which clearly belonged to them as Sovereigns, of 
interposjug their authority in making from time to time, all such Regulations as might 
be necessary to prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their possessions or 
loaded with unwarrantable exactions;” adding, “that their interposition, where it 
was necessary, seemed also to be clearly consistent with the practice of the Mogul 
Government, under which it appeared to be a general maxim, that the immediate 
cultivator of the soil, duly paying his rent, should* not be dispossessed of the land he 
occupied : that this necessarily supposed, that there were some measures and limits by 
which the rent could be defined, and that it was not left to the arbitrary determination 
of the Zemindar; for that otherwise such a rule would be nugatory.*'* 

The Regulation of Lord Cornwallis directed the issue of leases 
by the Zemindars, and other landholders, with the amount or rate 
of rent specifically adjusted. It also prescribed that Patwarries 
(Accountants) should be appointed in each village to keep the 
accounts of the ryots. 

The Zemindars evaded as far as possible the issue of the leases 
that they might have the ryots more under their power. Various 
attempts, were made by Government to secure the rights of the 
ryots, but with little success. At last Mr. E. Currie brought in the 
Sill,' subsequently known as Act X. of 1859. The following is part 


* Qnotcd in a Minute by -tin? Hon. .T, If. Harinston, 1827, ’ 
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of a letter from^the Bengal Government, quoted by Mr. Currie as 
containing a statement of some of the evils which the Bill sought 
to remedy : — 

“ The curse of this district (Chumparmi) is the insecure nature of the ryots* laud 
tenure. The cultivator though nominally protected by Regulations of all sorts, has 
practically, no rights in the soil. His rent is continually raised ; he is oppressed and 
worried by every successive teekadar until he is actually forced out of his holding, and 
driven to take shelter in the Nepaul Terai.” 

The Calcutta Protestant Missionaries, in their Petition in support 
of Mr. Grant’s Sale Law, thus described the condition of the Bengal 
ryot:— 

“Ignorant of his rights, uneducated, subdued by oppression, accustomed to penury* 
and sometimes reduced to destitution, the cultivator of the soil in many part3 of this 
Presidency derives little benefit from the British rule, beyond protection from Mahratta 
invT^sions,” 

Lord Canning in giving his assent to the Bill described it as — 

“A real and earnest endeavour to improve the position of the ryots of Bengal and 
to open to them a prospect of freedom and independence which they have not hitherto 
enjoyed by clearly defining their rights and by placing restrictions on the power of the 
Zemindars, such as ought long since to have been provided. ” 

Act X. conferred two important advantages upon the ryot. It 
deprived the Zemindar of the power of harassing the ryot by requir- 
ing his attendance as often and as long as he pleased, thus com- 
pelling him to agree to unjust demands to be allowed to go back 
to bis fields. The second advantage was, that the rent of a ryot 
with right of occupancy could not be raised, unless it was proved 
by a suit that the amount demanded was “ fair and equitable.” It 
is evident, that without this the right of occupancy is not worth 
a straw, for a Zemindar by arbitrarily enhancing the rent could 
compel any ryot to leave. 

It is but seldom that any Act is perfect as first issued. Its work- 
ing often brings out defects requiring emendation. This is the case 
with Act X. It has been found by experience that the indefinite- 
ness of the expression a “ fair and equitable” rent, is calculated to 
give rise to constant litigation and ill-feeling, if it do not excite a 
jacquerie. Government seems therefore bound to put an end to 
this state of things by determining the rate more precisely. 

Bemedy for Injustice* — Should it be proved in any case that 
fixing the rent at one-fourth of the gross produce would be unjust 
to the Zemindar, the difference between the payment of the ryot 
and the Government demand not leaving him a “ fair and equitable” 
profit, the latter should be reduced. But it is very doubtful whe- 
ther any claim of this kind can justly be made in Bengal. 
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Law of Primogeniture, ’ 

During the year a petition was presented to tho Legislative Obun- 
ell of India by Hindu Zemindars in Bengal, praying for the laws of 
Primogeniture and Entail. One provision proposed is, that “ the 
entai l of an estate shall ipso facto become null and void upon the 
heir in tail making a change in his religion/' ' * 

The Madras Athenmtin remarks:— 

(( Wo can scarcely imagine how the role of Primogeniture should be selected-as the 
devolution of native ])roperty. The right of the eldest amongst males to inherit, is 
beyond all doubt of feudal origin. But there is no country in which feudalism became 
established except, England, did it talce such root. A total exclusion of younger eon# 
fr:»rh a participation in the inheritance of an ancestor i« peculiar to England. In no 
other country rices such a rule prevail. Primogeniture is neither a philosophical nor 
natural institution. It has been canvassed and condemned by some of the most 
enlightened of men. We can scarcely sec what could have recommended the institution 
to the minds of these Bengal reformers, unless it be as a blind worship of English 
institutions.* — Oct. 9, 1862, r 

This “ blind worship of English Institutions* ’ is. not confined to 
Hindus. Primogeniture is contrary to Hindu, Muhammadan, 
Roman, European, and American law. It is opposed to the natural 
principles of justice ; which no motive of expediency should be al- 
lowed to set aside. Entail worked so badly in Ireland, that the En- 
cumbered Estates Bill had to be passed. Such interference with 
their most cherished usages would excite a great amount of disaffec- 
tion among the people of India. It is alleged that younger sons, 
deprived of their share of the paternal inheritance, would betake 
themselves to honorable employment. But it is well known that 
every Hindu, in affluent circumstances, considers himself bound to 
maintain all his poor relatives who gather around him. The 
chances are that such would be the result. Thus, practically, younger 
sons* would live in greater idleness than if they managed their por- 
tion of the family property. 

JUSTICE. 

Various efforts have been made during the year to improve the 
administration of justice, — notoriously our weak point. 

High Courts. — On the 1st July, 2862, Her Majesty's Letters 
Patent, creating the High Court of Bengal out of the Supreme and^ 
Su elder Courts, were published in the Gazelle. The Friend of 
India thus describes the changes in . Bengal ■ 

“ What had hitherto been tho Supreme Court became the Court of original juris - 
diction, the Sudder side being the appellate division. In Bengal the Chief Justice pre- 
sided over this appellate side A barrister was as far as possible associated 

in each division of the Court with a Civilian Judge, and English was largely intro- 
duced as the language of what had hitherto been the Smlder side. By the close of 
the year Baboo Sum boil a th Pundit, a Hindoo pleader of high character for honesty 
and ability, was raised to the bench ; and a Bill was -introduced into the Imperial 
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legislature to a Dm/roo and Matrimonial Cat tses Court .similar to that, of 

England." ^ ;-"V 

4 * Similar Courts wore shortly after established in Madras and liombay by the same 
process .of amalgamation.* — January 1, 1863. 

Native Judges —A notification appeared in the Madras Govern- 
ment Gazette, ISfch November 1 862, that after the 1st of .May 1863 
no oxie will be appointed a District Moonsiff unless he pass the 
prescribed test. If the candidate was not employed in the public 
service on or before the 1st 'January 1859, or has not been so em- 
ployed consecutively since that date, lie will be examined on the 
following books : — 

(a) The Law of Evidence a* contained in Mr. Norton’s work. 

(4) The Codes of Civil and Criminal Procedure and the Rules of Practice. 

(r) The Indian Penal Code, as illustrated by May lie-. 

( (1) The Law of Contracts, an contained in Sawyer’s Manual. 

(e) The Law of Torts and the Measure of Damages, ns contained in Broom’s Com - 
. \ men fanes on the Common Law, pp 0*28-81)8. 

(/) Hindu Law, as contained in Strange's Manual, and the 1st Volume of Strange'* 
Hindu Law. 

((f) Mahomed an Law, as contained in S adage pah Chari tV* Manual.^. 

To attract bettor men, the salaries of the District monsiffs have 
been increased from Rs. 100-200 to Rs. 200-300. 

Court Officers. — In the Madras Presidency the Sheris tad ars of 
Courts are required to pass an examination in English on certain 
specified subjects. The salaries of the Officers in the lower Courts 
have been increased. In Oudb, a few years ago, a Clerk of the 
Court was appointed in supersession of the oldOmlah system. The 
plan has been feyind to work well. 

Bribery —Some cases have occurred, proving the great prevalence 
of corruption among; Court Officers. The Nazir of the Small Cause 
Court in Calcutta “ drove a regular trade on the litigation in the 
Court, placing one case cm the file of one Judge and another case 
on the file of another Judge as the suitors Wanted, expediting their 
business according to the consideration he received and patronising 
pleaders who satisfied him.” The pleaders quarrelled with him and 
brought an accusation which led to his dismissal. The Clerk of the 
Police Court at Kaigalle in Ceylon was also dismissed for receiv- 
ing money from suitors. The excuse made was, that the practice 
was universal. It lias been asserted, that some of the Court 
Officers have a larger income than the Judges- themselves. 

The Soma Pra, kasha gives a scale of sums illegally taken, by 
Court Officers in Bengal. The following are a few of them 

1. The jSTazir takes one rupee from each of the contending parties for reporting flic 
attendance of their respective witnesses, and an additional fee of eight annas from the 
defendant for reporting his presence. 

5* T 1 o Pwdikar extracts one rupee for returning any document to its owner. 

8. Those who take down the depositions of witnesses generally take S annas a head* 

* Quoted in Indian Reformer, pt. CO, 18(5*2, 
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Mr. Fraser, the Civil Judge of Lucknow, endeavoured to put a 
stop to bribery by issuing a notice, that any person able to give 
iiifonnation respecting any instance of corruption, ' may present a 
petition on plain paper. 

The appointment of educated men with adequate salaries, is 
absolutely necessary to check bribery. It must be admitted, 
however, that a very great deal depends on the Judge or Magistrate. 
Shore gives an illustration of this 

‘‘There was once a district which, under one Magistrate, Mr. A. was notorious for 
the bribery of the Court' native officers, and the almost impossibility of the Suitors 
obtaining justice. Mr. A.- was removed; and under his successor Mr. B. the same 
Court and officers became almost as famous for the purity and uprightness of their 
dealings. The explanation of the change was thus given by a native. Under Mr. A. 
business was much in arrears. He did little himself, but left it to his officers of the 
Court. The suitors were days and even weeks before they could get their petitions 
heard ; even in those cases sent in by the police, the plaintiff^ and witnesses were often 
kept some days, whilo the headman took down the evidence and then brought them to 
the Magistrate to read and pass orders. Consequently the poor people were running first 
to one native officer, then to another, whom they thought likely to have influence with 
the Magistrate, offering money to procure a speedy decision of tbeir cause, and their 
dismissal ; eV0M #|P constables came in for their share of the extorted fees. Well the 
new Magistrate Came ; he was indefatigable in business. Every day cleared off every 
petition and cause that was pending, and himself, after examining a suitor or witness 
always told him, ‘ you may go home/ or ‘ you must remain here a day or two till 
such a witness arrives/ as the case might be. The people saw that no unnecessary 
delay took place, and that they might depend on the Magistrate’s despatching their 
business for them. For what then should they trouble the native officers, or offer them 
bribes ? The whole system was changed at once/’* 

Depositions. — The Decca News draws the attention of the Chief 
Justice to the contemptuous disregard shewn in every Zillah of 
Bengal to Section 172 of Act VIII. of 1859, which requires the 
evidence of witnesses to be taken by the Judge himself in open 
Court. 

Pleaders. — While a raspectable bar is a great help to justice, one 
of an opposite character -is a sore curse. The Indian Government is 
endeavouring to raise the standard, by requiring all pleaders to pass 
the examination prescribed for Native MonsifFs. None but men of 
a high class should be allowed to appear in any of the Courts. 
The Hiruht Patriot thus speaks of the practices of some of the 
pleaders in Bengal : — 

u Not content with the amount of work they get in the usual exercise of their pro- 
fessional vocation, these pleaders it appears encourage every officer of the Court, down 
to the lowest peon, to “ tout” for them, paying so high as fifty per cent, for their 
unhallowed gains ! The Natives of Bengal arc called “ litigious we should like to 
see a community that could remain uucontaminated when such influences are brought 
to bear upon its passions. Commercial men tell us that demands are sure to create 
supplies. If that be tlie case, why should we wonder if perjury and forgery flourish 
among us, when we have a Court, all the officers of which are constantly tempting 
people to plunge into law -suits either to ruin an enemy, disable n rival, or extort 
money from a rich and peaceful neighbour T — February 10, 1 862. 


* Notes on Indian Affairs, Vol. I. pp. 50—60. 
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Lawyers are multiplying too rapidly in Ceylon. The Kandy 
Literary Association. Magazine gives the following caution 

“But whatever may be the real reason, it is the imperative duty of lawyers to do 
something to prevent tho bar from being more overcrowded than it already is. If 
every oue of our law students— including petition drawers and dismissed clerks— -is 
admitted to practice, swindling and pettifogging will i»revaii to a fearful extent. There 
is no profession in which there are more temptation $ than the legal, none where crime 
may be committed with more impunity and still remain undiscovered. And it is the duty 
of every friend of progress to shut the profession to such as will not fail to avail them- 
selves bf these advantages for evil. It is not by aiding to punish severely those who 
have been detected in transgressing the law of. the land that society will be bene- 
fited, so much as by taking steps to prevent temptations being thrown in the way.of 
those , who are not proof against them. If we shall fifty years hence be burdened with 
pettifoggers and quitamiuers, we shall then know that the blame must be attributed 
not so much to themselves as to the individuals under whose auspices the opportunities 
of defrauding were afforded them.” 

Honorary Magistrates.— A considerable number of Honorary 
Magistrates, both Europeans and Natives, have been appointed in 
various parts of India. The experiment has, on the whole, worked 
successfully, though facts have turned up showing that caution is 
necessary. When the Judicial Commissioner proposed to the Oudli 
talookdars to give them the power of trying civil suits they objected, 
“ What good is that to us ? From criminal powers our power and 
authority are increased, and our tenants knowing- that we have 
revenue powers pay up; but what is the good of deciding shop- 
keepers’ civil suits ? that will be very great trouble and no good.” 

Mr. Campbell found that of 21 persons whom an Oudli Chief 
convicted in January 1802, thirteen were punished for opposition 
to his own revenue processes, and of these six were illegally punished 
foV resisting his own servants engaged in executive duties. 

Trial by Jury. — The Jury system has been tried in different 
parts of the country, but the results hitherto are not .very encourag- 
ing. The verdicts in several cases were far from being according 
to the evidence. This, however, partly arose from the want of care 
in making up the Jury lists. The Friend of India observes that 
the duty of serving on the J ury " is looked upon by many most 
intelligent native gentlemen as not inferior in disagreeableness to 
paying the Income-tax.' ’ 

In most cases at present the natives should sit rather as assessors 
than as jurymen. The Judge should have power to set aside their 
opinion. 

Punchayet System- — While we have been attempting with in- 
different success to introduce the full-blown English Jury system 
in a few parts, of the country, and otherwise been exhibiting a 
“ mania” for promoting self-government among the people, it is 
not at all creditable to our rule that we have done a thousand fold 
more in an opposite direction, destroying a vast amount of real 
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self-government which existed before our arrival. The uneducated 
Hindu has no patriotic spirit such as an Englishman feels ; but he 
takes a warm interest in the concerns of bis village — they are all in 
all to him. »■ While therefore he dislikes serving on a jury to try the 
cases of a whole district, his feelings are totally different with regard 
to the village^Paiichayet or Council. Mr. I). F. Macleod, Financial 
Commissioner, Lahore, thus describes the excellency. of the system, 
and why it has failed under our rule : — 

“ Though for a century ludu* .Sad. been under British rule, up to the present time 
the whole nation had been kept in a state ot' pupilage. .Now, under the native rule, 
there was a most admirable Municipal form of Government : in point of fact, the only 
Government of India which then existed was one’ of self-government by the body of 
the people ' themselves, under a Municipal system, a system which maintained its 
vitality in the most remarkable manner. 

“ We had, unfortunately, virtually put art end to that system ; not intentionally, 
but unconsciously, and through ignorance of the ultimate result of our laws. We had 
established in the place of the public opinion of the people the authority of our Courts, 
which are now the arbiters of every thing ; and even when we professed to allow the 
people any voice, we found that, in practice, our otHoials prevented their exercise of it, 
though quite contrary to our wishes, A very remarkable instance of the effects of 
our rule, might be adduced in the fact ; that whereas, the 4 Pauchayet' (a kind of jury) 
was a most favourite and effective mode of adjudication under native rule, it has 
become wholly in operative under ours; and all our efforts to incorporate it with our 
procedure, bj” legislative enactment, have hitherto utterly failed ; owing, without doubt, 
to the fact, that we insist on maintainin g *>ur right of supervision and control ; and 
so widely are our races apart * in sentiment, enlightenment, and power, that this 
circumstance at once puts an eiul to all independent action. 1 ’* 

The multiplication of courts is to be deprecated. SirJS.C. Tindal 
once observed in Parliament, “ Law may he had too cheap and then 
it becomes an unmitigated evil.” The Hindu, Patriot remarks 
that even the new Penal Code is bearing fruit of a very undesirable 
nature. “ It 1ms stirred up the litigious bile of the public to a 
frightful extent. It has roused every man's hand against his brother, 
it allows no fancied grievance to sink into oblivion, no paltry 
assault or trespass to be forgiven or forgotten/' 

livery effort should therefore be made to restore the Paiudiayets 
for the settlement of village petty disputes. With In certain limits 
their, jurisdiction should be final. The courts would thus be relieved ; 
justice would be more frequently done; and the fostering* of a 
litigious spirit by unprincipled men would be avoided. 

Civil Justice. 

Limitation Law. — The new Limitation Law came into operation 
on the 1st January 1N(J2. The Courts were much . pressed towards 
tiny close of the year by the institution of long* outstanding claims, 
which would otherwise have become barred by the change of pro- 
cedure. . The increase of work thus thrown upon the judicial tri- 
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bunals was - enormous. In the Regulation Districts of Bengal, the 
number of cases instituted rose from 88,084 in I860 to '275,138 
in 1861. 

Small Cause Courts. — Several Small Cause Courts have been 
established at out-stations ; but it is considered prefftiture to pro- 
nounce definitely upon their success. If presided over by unfit 
men, they will simply be instruments by which injustice will be 
done more speedily than under* the old system. The Madras Go- 
* vernineut recommended that Small Cause jurisdiction up to Rsi 50 
should be entrusted to District Moonsiffs, and that similar juris- 
” diction Up to Rs. 500 should be vested in the Ziliah Judges. 

Criminal Justice. 

The -Sections of the General Administration Reports under the 
head of " Criminal Justice” differ very widely. No two returns are 
alike. Some give trifling details, while they omit the most import- 
ant facts. Comparison is impossible. The compiler has attempted 
to ascertain the number of persona hanged, with their proportion to 
the population ; but as it is not stated in some Bfcports whether the 
Presidency cities are included, the whole must be received with 
caution. 

North West 

Jiruyuf. Provinces . (hrdh. Punjab , Bombay. Sind, Madras. 

47 80 22 45 29 It 42 

Proper, per million .. . 1T5 2 9 2 7 3 2*8 7’7 I'O 

In England during 1861 the commitments for murder wore (54. 
26 persons were convicted ; 15 wore executed, or, ‘75 per 
million. # 

Police. 

The new Police, on the plan of the Irish constabulary, have now 
been extended over nearly the whole of India, at an estimated an- 
nual expense of about two millions sterling. It is rather humiliat- 
ing that the improvement on the old system is not considered very 
marked. The Judicial Commissioner of Oudh even asserts that “ In 
point of detective ability and success the Police is so far certainly 
inferior to the old Police.”* It would seem as if the remarks of 
Kaye still held good 

“Associated with them {the landholders), in the protection of the more active 
criminals, are the equally corrupt members of the Police. This was no new discovery. 
Warren Hastings had as clear a perception of the fact ns any Superintendent of 
Police in the present day. But although the Indian constabulary force has boon 


* Administration Report, 1801-2. p. 18. 
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modelled and ve - model I ed- though first one system has been tried and then another, 

every description of organization that has yet been attempted has been found to be 
equally inefficacious for the protection of life and property, and the detection and 
punishment o£ crime. 5 '* 

Sir J. Hal li day, when Lieutenant Governor of Bengal > remarked 
In his “ M in q|e on Police and Criminal Justice in Bengal/ 5 

“ While the mass of the people remain # in their present state of ignorance and 
debasement, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless and vain. Above all 
things that can be done by us for this people is their gradual intellectual and moral 
advancement through the slow but certain means of a widely -spreading popular system 
of Vernacular Education.” ‘ 

It is hoped that with increased experience and as a better class « 
of men become available, the Police will improve. The Village 
Police should be carefully preserved. W. Robinson, Esq., one of the 
ablest .Directors of Police in India, acknowledges their great value. 
Their ancient dues must be continued to them. The neglect of this, 
is one of the chief causes why they are often implicated in rob- 
beries. Each village should have its own watchmen. The plan of 
clubbing villages together, and appointing one watchman on a 
higher salary, has not been found to work well,/* 

The old Hindu law of making the watchmen responsible for 
stolen property, while it led to acts of occasional injustice, tended 
powerfully to repress crime. The new Police tell the village watch- 
men that they cannot be held responsible, and they arc becoming 
proportionally careless. The Administration Report for the North- 
West Provinces shows (p. 51) that dakoits receive assistance, direct 
or indirect, from the people. “ It is quite certain that the efforts of 
the Police to trace them are thwarted rather than seconded by the 
very classes who are most interested in the seizure and punishment 
of the offenders/' The late Lieutenant Governor, Mr. Edmonstone, 

“ fully believes that unt il the landholders can be compelled to use the 
influence and the power which they undoubtedly possess in support 
of good Government, no Police that can be formed out of the mate- 
rial available in this country will be thoroughly effective for the 
prevention and detection of crime/' 

A case is mentioned of the rebel Kotwal of Allahabad, who was 
sheltered and assisted by the people of the Chail Pergumiah. 

“ Extra Police under Section 15, Act V. of 1861, were quartered in 
the neighbouring villages, and this measure- will operate, it is to be 
hoped, as an example to all, no less than as a punishment to those 
who were implicated in this disloyal outrage.” If this rule were 
systematically carried out when crime became rife in any district, 
the effect would bo very beneficial. 


* Administration of East India Company, p. 393. 
t See Oudh Administration Report, 1859-60 pp. 63— 67. 
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Strength and cost of the new Indian ■■.Constabulary.' 



No. 

No. to 

No. to 


Cast to 


of Police . 

S, Mites. 

Population . 

Cost 

Pop. per haul 

Bengal* 

24,827 

1 to 10 

1 to 1644 

£397,318 


British Bur mahf 

4,402 

1 to 16 

1 to 337 

97,100 

Is. 3^4, 

North West Princes 

24,094 

1 to 3 3 

1 to 1508 

294,354 

2 d. 

Oudh. . v ... 

8.263 

1 to 3*4 

1 to 847 

136,73;. 

4rf. 

Central Provinces . . 

6,974 

1 to 15 

1 to 1191 

112,220 

3 id. 

Punjab, Cis Indus ... 

13,551 

1 to 5 6 

1 to 979 

336,522 

Gd. 

Bombay... ... 


l to 6*3 

1 to 549 

220,000 

M d- 

Madras ... ... 

22,019 

1 to 0*2 

1 to 1030 

353,870 

3J7. 

England jr ... 

21,413 

1 to 2 7 

1 to 936 

1,570,222 

Is. 7 d. 

Ireland .. * ... 

12,459 

1 to 2 6 

1 to 463 

014,003 

2s. 2d. 


In estimating the comparative cost between India and England, 
it should be borne in mind, that, as a general rule, money is about 
five times as valuable in the former as in the latter. 


Jails. 

Bengal. — A new Diet Table lias been introduced experimentally. 
It divides the prisoners into different classes, each having a distinct 
dietary of its own, fixing the quantity and quality of food— which 
was hitherto more in quantify and better in quality than tlgi food 
consumed by the poorer classes of the people, who form the bulk of 
the prisoners, — to the mini mum amount sufficient to keep the 
prisoners in health. 

The following are extracts from a paper by Dr. Mouat, Inspector 
of Prisons, Lower Bengal, published in the Journal of the Statis- 
tical Society of London, June, 18(52 : — 

“ Two of the prisons, the gaols at Alipore and iiooghly, at the present time, repay 
nearly, if not quite, the entire cost of maintaining them. 

lt I am fully of opinion, that by the establishment of central prisons under special 
management, the whole coat incurred by the State in Lower Bengal for the mainte- 
nance of prisons would be repaid. 

i£ The average mortality in the gaols in the Lower Provinces during the four years 
3 833-86 was from cholera 1 72 per cent, from ordinary diseases, O'Ol, tot al 8 31 
During the ten years preceding 1859, it was 1*75 from cholera and 0 70 from other 
diseases, total 8*38. The mortality in the prisons in the Upper and Lower Provinces 
for 42 years was 7 '25 per emit. Out of an average strength of 1,053,825, the number 
of deaths amounted to 7(1404, via., from dysentery 15,370, diarrlia?a 7,430, fevers 
11,539, cholera 9,236, phthisis 1,446, hep abatis 167, all other diseases 31,21.6.'* 

The mortality among Bengal sepoys has been estimated at 1*60 per cent. 

North-West Provinces. — Rules for good conduct marks and 
gratuities have been introduced into the central Jails. All the 
district Jails have been placed under the entire charge of the Civil 
Surgeons. 

Oudh,—- At a Meeting of the Oudh British Indian Association, Ma- 
harajah Maun Singh made a speech on the system of messing in J ails. 


* Estimate. 


f Pegu and Tcnassermi. 


For 1861 . 
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J * It appears really tliat one Bralim&u of any caste -whatever cooks food for Brahmans 
and Cheytreyas of all castes. Among us it is notorious that a Brahman of one caste 
will not eat food cooked by a Brahman of another caste. Nay. a Brahman will noteat 
food cooked by a strange Brahman of liis own caste.... Now the practice which 
prevails in the Jails of messing together all Brahmans and Chey treyas is most frightful 
to contemplate.” 

Maun Singh admitted that the “ prisoners generally aft indifferent 
to a sense of their crimes/’ but' they suffer dreadfully in mind in 
consequence of the violation of the rules of caste. When they go 
home they are obliged to expend some money in order to be purified. 
The Association agreed to address Government on the subject. 

Bombay. — The experiment of out-door labour has been vigorous- 
ly pursued during the year. A large amount ’ of useful work in 
localities where free labour was hardly procurable, has been accom- 
pli shed. 

Military. 

Strength of Troops. — The following is the established strength 
of European and Native Troops provided for in Mr. Laing’s Budget 
Estimate for 1862-63. 



Cavalry j Artillery. 

Infantry. 

Sappers. 

' 

Total. 

Kukopkax Titoors — 

Bengal 

i 1 1 

3,541 ! 0,0(50 

82,538 

120 

42,859 

Madras 

970 | 3,345 

9,180 

80 

13,575 

Bombay 

970 j 2, GOO 

9,180 

no 

12,890 

Total.... 

5,481 ! 12,695 j 

1 1 

s50 f 898 j 

250 

09,324 

Native Troops — * 

Bengal 

i j 

15,803 j 

51,264 

1,000 

68,067 

Madras 

1,548 ; ... 

31,328 

700 

33,576 

Bombay ... ... ... —| 

4,491 | 

21,360 | 

500 

26,351 

Total. ... 

! 21,842 ; 

103,952 

2,200 

127,994 


“ The native force is less than twice the European in strength, 
instead of six times more numerous, as in 1856-57- It will be ob- 
served tliat there is no native Artillery, while in 1856-57 it may be 
said that all the arsenals of the North-Western Provinces and Pun- 
jaub were more or less in the power of sepoys. Before the mutiny 
there were only 45,522 English soldiers and officers in India, while 
the strength of the sepoys was 232,224, and of this last 5,411 were 
Artillery. Yet, although this dangerous force cost 1 1 £ millions ster- 
ling, the. Indian army of 1862-63, which has nearly one-half more 
Europeans and one-half less Natives, costs only 12,227*916?.* 


* Frknd of India, June 12, 1802. 
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Cossyah Rebellion.— -Serious disturbances broke out in the Cos- 
syah and Jynteah Hills in Eastern Bengal. They were attributed 
to the Income Tax and the oppression of Bengali Government Offi- 
cers. The rebels set fire to Jowai, and erected a number of stock- 
ades. Colonel Richardson was sent with a detachment of the 
Eurasian Regiment and two Native Regiments ; but the force was 
not strong enough to put down the insurrection. Brigadier Gene- 
ral Showers was then appointed Commissioner, with full civil and 
military control, and additional troops were despatched. Several 
stockades were destroyed, but tranquillity had not been completely 
restore# at the end of the year. 

Payments by Cheques. — Orders have been issued for doing away 
with the numerous Treasure chests at almost every large Military 
Station, by introducing a system of paying by cheques, unless spe- 
cial grounds can be shown to justify an exception in any particular 
case. 

Ice Machines.— In order to ensure a sufficient supply of Ice for 
the use of the European Troops in hospital and* barracks, Govern- 
ment have authorised as an experimental measure, Ice Machines to 
be procured for the stations at Allahabad, Lucknow, and Meean Meer. 
If the scheme prove successful, it is proposed to set up Ice Ma- 
chines at all the principal Military Stations, and to sell the surplus 
of the manufacture, after the Troops shall have been served, to the 
community generally, at cheap, but remunerative rates. 

Regimental Workshops. — On the recommendation of His Excel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief, Government have sanctioned the 
establishment of Regimental Workshops in Her Majesty’s European 
Corps in India. One of the chief causes of crime amongst the Eu- 
ropean soldiers, and the ill health resulting from inebriety, have 
been attributed to the total inactivity and relaxation of the mental 
and physical powers which ensue during the hot months, and for 
these evils the employment of the men in Workshops is expected to 
prove some remedy. 

The trades proposed to be practised and taught are, the Painter, 
Printer, blacksmith. Bricklayer, Carpenter, Joiner, Weaver, Shoe- 
maker, Book-binder, Gardener, Tent-maker, Watch-maker, Deco- 
rator, and any other trades that may hereafter be considered advan- 
tageous. The primary cost of establish merit and supply of imple- 
ments in each Corps has been estimated at Rs. 1,025, which sum can 
be advanced from Regimental Canteens. 

One of the main objects of Workshops is to instruct the children 
of soldiers in trades ; and Commanding Officers of Regiments have 
been requested to do their utmost to induce parents to allow their 
children to receive the necessary instruction. 
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Tlie profits accruing from the exercise of bis craft are to be given 
to the workman, every inducement being held out to him to invest 
the money in the Savings Bank. 

Soldiers’ Gardens* — 111 a General Order Sir Hugh Rose offers 
prizes, -varying from 25 to 5 Its., for the best plots in the Gardens 
cultivated by each European Regiment, Wing, and Company. The 
Gardens are to be inspected once a year, and the day on which the 
prizes are given is to be a holiday 1^' the Regiment, “ the band 
playing, and the regimental school-children attending, while the 
distribution takes place.” Officers are instructed to see that JjJie sol- 
diers are encouraged to cultivate Gardens (dose to their barracks, so 
that they may reach them easily and work in undress.* 

Soldiers* Clubs, &C, — Efforts are being made in various parts of 
India to establish Soldiers’ clubs and otherwise provide means of 
innocent amusement. At Secunderabad, where there are 8,000 
English Soldiers, Colonel Adye, C. R has established a Soldiers’ club 
which now numbers 1,200 subscribers. * Non-commissioned Officers 
pay 8 annas (Is.) erteh monthly, and private soldiers, 4 annas. The 
following account of what has been done at Mhow for the 72nd 
Highlanders is abridged from the Friend of India: 

“ The Library is now entirely separated from the Canteen, and attached to it id a 
well stocked and well lighted Heading Room. The funds are derived partly from dona- 
tions, but chiefly from the subscriptions of the fnen, who pay 2 annas each monthly. 
Upwards of 500 have become subscribers* In the Reading Room means are furnished 
for playing chess, backgammon, draughts, Spanish draughts, puff and dart, solitaire, 
and dominoes. A supply of stationery and stamps is always at hand for those who 
wish to write letters. In connection with the Reading-Club a course of Lectures and 
Readings has just been given, and has been well attended. Business is going on in the 
tailors,’ shoemakers,’ and carpenters’ shops. In the latter a tine turning lathe is daily 
at work. The printing press also employs several men and boys. Out of doors a great 
impetus has been given to the athletic sports by the Colonel, who has given a challenge 
cup to be held by the best cricket eleven for a year.” March 13, 1802. 

Soldiers’ Hymn Book. — The Rev. F. Gell, who has perhaps done 
more than any man in India for the establishment of Soldiers’ 
Institutes,. while acknowledging their value, feels strongly that a 
tar higher agency is requisite. It is gratifying that every year 
more ls being done in this respect through the Chaplains and the 
Army Scripture Readers. Mr. Cell has published a Hymn Book for 
Soldiers, neatly got up, which will he found useful. 

AGRICULTURE. 

Cereals. — The Famine in North India in 1860-61 was succeeded 
by an abundant harvest, and all traces of suffering soon disappeared. 

Substitute for Manure. — In many parts of India where firewood 
is scarce, the people use dried dung for fuel. Yet the fields* yield 


Friend nf India, ‘Nov. 27, 1-302. 
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g<*od crops without manure. Dr. Wight, the eminent Indian botanist, 
gives the explanation in a pamphlet published in 186 % entitled, 
“ Notes on Cotton Farming.” The ryot ploughs his land repeatedly, 
till the soil is thoroughly pulverised. By exposure to the atmos- 
phere ammonia is absorbed, and the ground benefits as if it were 
manured. 

Dr. Wight has a high opinion of Indian agriculture. In many 
things the natives might teach us rather than we them. 

Cotton. — The high juices consequent upon the civil war in 
America gave a great stimulus to the culti vation of this article. la 
some districts the area laid down exceeded that of the previous year 
by 25 per cent. Unseasonable and heavy rains, however, greatly 
diminished the quantity and reduced the quality of the crop. 

The Supplement to the Economist gives the following statement 
respecting the import of Cotton into the United Kingdom : 

] 80.1. 1862. 

. Cwi. 7,316,969 120-732 

154,378 208,084 

3851 108 528,897 

3,295,004 3,505,844 

91,019 3 i (>,458 

Total... 11/223,078 4,078,333 

The success which has attended efforts in the Dharwar District 
to improve the staple and increase the produce, shows • that much, 
may yet be done for Indian Cotton. With the improved gin ot 
Dr. Forbes, one man can turn out upwards of 100 lbs. of Cotton 
wool a. day, while the average quantity cleaned by the native 
churka is only 12 lbs. This machine is now being introduced. In- 
stead of sending the Cotton in loose bags, increasing the cost of 
transport and affording facilities for adulteration. Cotton screws 
have been established at various parts of the interior. Great com- 
plaints have been made about the adulteration of Cotton. An Act 
against it lias been passed by the Bombay Legislature. By orders 
of the Supreme Government, no expense has been spared in the 
opening of roads calculated to facilitate the transport of Cotton. 

The great want is the settlement in the interior of enterprising 
capitalists.’ , 

Tea.- — The progress of Tea cultivation in Bengal will be seen 
from the. following statement, though some of the returns are 
incomplete : — 

Area under Crop for 1860. Crop for 1861. 
cultivation. lbs. lbs. 

13,222 ... 1,490,872 ... 1,788,737 

6,077 ... 197,880 . 336,800 


No. of labourers 
employed. 
13,293 
5,871 


From United Slates 
Brazil ... 

Egypt , 

British India 
Other countries 


Assam . 
Caehar 
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There are numerous plantations on the Himalayan Ranges in 
North India. A commencement has been made on the Neilgherries. 
The Director of the Botanic Garden at Peradenia offers to sup_ply 
seeds in Ceylon. 

Coffee Coffee lias been tried at Darjiling, but with little suc- 
cess. In the soul!) -west of the Madras Presidency and in Ceylon, 
the cultivation has been rapidly extending The following are the 
exports of Coffee during the last ten years; — 



Quantity. 

Ceylon.* 

Value. 

Madras P render 
Value. 


Cwt. 

£ 

£ 

1852—53 

322,994 

637,595 

49.970 

1863—54 

434,086 

902,753 

71.5 56 

1854 — Go 

483,205 

972,462 

66,165 

1856—5(5 

438,599 

973,580 

89,216 

1856—67 

529,442 

1,296,736 

04,444 * 

1857—58 - 

556.391 

1,377,727 

86,704 

123,080 

1858—59 

601,595 

1,488,019 

3859— CO 

635.062 

1,598,304 

187,505 

1860—61 

613,490 

1,565,306 

324,169 

1861—62 

... . 600,546 

1,534,870 

471,036 


Cinchona. — The experiments to introduce varieties of this plant 
on the Neilgherries, at Darjiling, and in Ceylon, have been very 
successful. From the propagating houses at Ootacamund, 12,000 
plants are turned out monthly. 

Forest Conservancy,— Many of the most valuable forests through- 
out India have been rendered almost worthless for a time by indis- 
criminate cutting. The difficulty of supplying railway sleepers called 
attention to the subject. Conservators have been appointed, and it 
is hoped that eventually ordinary demands will be' supplied, while 
the revenue will be benefited. 

The Madras Administration Report contains the following 
passage : — 

“ To limit as much as possible the destruction of the jungles, while, affording all due 
facilities for the extension of cultivation and the supply of the timber market, is a 
matter of vital importance to prevent the diminution of the rain fall, which seems 
unquestionably to have become more fitful and uncertain of late years. The attention 
of the Board of Revenue has been constantly directed to the subject, and rules for 
the conservancy of the minor jungles not under the Forest Department have been 
introduced.*— i>. 35. 

PUBLIC WORKS. 

This important department has attracted considerable attention 
during the year. Instances of scandalous mismanagement have 
been brought to light. The Bombay Government pointed out a 

From Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, p. 1 *20. 
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case in Sind, where the supervising establishment cost" 76 per cent. 
on the money to be spent ; while in other parts works were at a 
stamj still from want of* officers. Though such mal-ad ministration 
deserves severe censure, the department lias met with a consider- 
able amount of ignorant ami unjust criticism, ft lias been 'expect- 
ed by some that public works should be superintended at an ex- 
pense much the same as it takes to collect the revenue. But in nearly 
every department the salary of the European at its head, is about 
equal to that of the whole of the Native assistants who work under 
his direction. “In this country manual labour, which makes the 
cost of works is cheap ; intelligent labour, which makes the cost of 
much of the establishment , is dear.” 

The following remarks, from the Public Works Report, are very 
just : * 

“ As long as tbe Executive establishment alone is in question, it is Uiflieult to <Im\v 
a very sharp line between the man who does the work and the man who ;<n pervi»es 
it. The mason and the digger there is no question about ; they h.imlle the trowel 
and tile spade. The cost of the labour is the cost of work. But the man w ho handles 
the level and theodolite, who lays out a road or a bridge, and sees that its execution 
is accurate, comes under the head of Establishment.' 1 ' 

“ Again ; our establishment charges embrace a good many items of expenditure 
which have little in common except their consisting in a monthly issue of pay. Parties 
employed in surveys or the projection of works come under the head of EtitaUishmerit, 
but the cost of such operations has only a very remote relation, if any, to the whole 
cost of work done in the Province. 

#< So also, establishments maintained at femes and boat bridges, in watching canals, 
locks, and embankments, and oven the Revenue Establishments of our Irrigation. 
Canals in Upper India, though the latter have been distinguished in a sub -heading, 
have been lumped in the Budget item of Establish taunts.''- -JsUl-Oik Ap. B. p. xx. 

It Is miserable, short-sighted economy to reduce unduly the cost 
of Enkiblishmeats. An incompetent man on a low salary is employ- 
ed to trace a road. Cases have occurred in which the expense of 
the works, from unnecessary cuttings, have been increased threefold. 
But however well planned designs may be, constant supervision is 
necessary in carrying them out. The great object of the workman, is 
to get through his task with as little trouble to himself as possible.* 
Defects occasioned by carelessness may cause the first flood to bring 
down a bridge or breach a tank. Twenty-five per cent, spent on es- 
tablishments may in reality be greater economy than ten per cent. 

Contract System. — For the adoption of this, loud demands have 
been made upon Government. It has been agreed to try it as far 
as practicable. There are, however, many more difficulties in the 
way than some people imagine. Skill and capital are required,- — a 
rare combination in India. In a country where money is so valu- 
able, it cannot , be expected that a moderate profit will suffice. Until 
recently! there was scarcely a single person to be found out of Go- 
vern Aent Service possessing any engineering skill. The number is 
now increased by Railway employes whose services were diseonti- 
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nued. But such men often want the other requisite. Unless con- 
tractors are bound to maintain works in good order for a term of 
years, in which case a heavy percentage is asked, the execution de- 
mand as strict supervision as if it were done by Government. 
Contractors employ native sub-contractors. The latter, if they 
have an opportunity, will use badly burned bricks, or mud instead 
of lime, in parts not exposed to view, du ring the absence of the Su- 
perintendent. The contract system has turned out some villainous 
work in India. Still, its advantages, on the whole, are fully ad- 
mitted, and it is most desirable to foster it by dividing contracts * 
into such portions as are within the means of available capitalists. t 
But it is a grievous error to suppose that considerable expense 
will not still be incurred for supervision. 

Steady Appropriations, — Notwithstanding The crying want of 
skilled labour in India, the officers of the Public Works Department 
have usually been the first turned adrift during any financial pres- 
sure. This uncertainty has greatly detracted from their value. 
Much allowance is due to Government during a crisis like the 
Mutiny ; but this should be guarded against in ordinary times. 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, in his Budget speech, made the following 
just remarks : — 

“ In order that the Local Governments may work- on confidently from year .to year, 
following out consistent plans, maintaining Establishments in proper proportion to 
the work to lie done, ami preserving satisfactory relations with Contractors, it is ne- 
cessary lhat the appropriations should not only be largo, but steady, or, in other 
words, that they should vary as little as possible from year to year.’’ 

Want of Labour. — This is sometimes alleged as a reason for the 
non-execution of public works urgently required. Experience 
shows that in many cases it arises from defective arrangements. 
In the Report of the Statistical Congress it is stated with truth, 

“ In Bombay labour is much more in demand than in other parts of 
India.” (p. 10.T). But what is the testimony there of Mr. Adamson, 
yvlio superintended the construction of the Bhore Ghaut Incline, and 
employed at one time as many as 42,000 labourers % 

<c The news of the system pursued with regard to labour and its price, (a good day’s 
wages for a hard day’s labour) circulated far and wide ; and the consequence was, that 
our Bhore Ghaut contract, from the commencement to the end, always swarmed with 
labourers, from the skilled artizan of the city, to the rude denizen of t-lic ghaut 
jungles, whose highest triumph of mechanical skill hardly reached higher than a basket 
of bamboos "—Speech at Opening, 

The only real difficulty, in most cases, is where a new country 
has to be opened up. Under such circumstances, the Pioneer 
system should be employed. No man has done more to “ develop 
the resources” of Ceylon than the head of its Public Works 
Department, Major T. Skinner. In proportion to the population 
abouf sevenfold as much has been done in opening roads as 
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in India. ’Much of the success- is due to Corps of Pioneers orga- 
nized by Major Skinner many years ago. The services of the men 
are available in any district, apd their skilled labour turns out bet- 
ter and cheaper work than that of ordinary coolies. The same sys- 
tem plight be adopted elsewhere.* 

Want of Capital, — -Tile' chief obstacle to the construction of 
Public Works in India on a large scale is the want of capital. ■'No 
bolder and wiser step has yet been taken than that by the much 
• abused Court of Directors, when the i nterest was guarantee*! on a sys- 
tem of trunk Railways, estimated to cost fifty millions sterling. As 
# was anticipated, there have, been evils connected with the working 
of such a scheme; but they dwindle into insignificance contrasted 
with the good accomplished.- Suppose the wretched system now 
in vogue had been pursued, the expending of driblets saved from the 
current revenue, liow different would have been the result ! 

The work so nobly begun by the East India Company should be 
completed. We have trunk lines of Railway ; feeders are required. 
Canal communication is necessary in certain districts. How is the 
expense to be met ? The Times says, “ all that yet remains 
to be done, India must do for herself.” As well might a poor 
wretch, emaciated with fever, be told to work for his living or 
starve. The Hindu is not to be changed into the Anglo-Saxon by 
a mere stroke of the pen. Though private enterprise, no doubt, 
should be encouraged as much as possible, for many a year the 
leading part must be taken by Government. But in how many 
generations w ill India be supplied with Public Works at the present 
rate of progress ? Contrast India and Ceylon in their expenditure 
during 1860-01 under the head of communications. 


• 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Expenditure. 

] Expenditure 
per head. 

Bengal 



253,000 

40,852,307 

£100,302 

pi. 

North West Provinces 

108,000 

3< >,250,000 

109, 1GI 

y. 

Punjab 

93, GOO 

1 5,407,821] 

129,430 

, 2d. 

Bombay 

| 140,407 

; 12,038,113 

106,718] 

•iy. 

Madras ... 

i 130,872 

23,301,697 

1 152,554 

lid. 

Ceylon** . . 

1 24,700 

1,870,409 

159,811] 

mid. 


Granting that there is some additional outlay in India from local 
funds, the disparity is enormous. Ceylon expends seven times as 
much on roads as India,. An overflowing treasury is the ^result of 
the wise outlay of the late Sir Henry Ward. 

India cannot spend money from current revenue like Ceylon; 
but she might follow the advice given long ago by Sir Arthur 
Cotton. 


The failure of the attempt to get Sikh Pioneers does not rest with Major Skinner. 
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“ The essential fundamental .principles) that, in ray opinion, should be kept in view 
in the matter of Public Works for India are, — 

1st. That on no account whatever should any money be spent upon them which is 
taken from the current revenue, as being quite contrary to every principle of reason, 
and justice, to make the present generation pay the principal for works of which they 
h^ye only a life use ; and, 

2nd.' That the account of ail expenditure on Public Works should be kept entirely 
distinct from the general revenues of the country. 

Till these two principles are acknowledged and acted upon, I can see no hope for 
India. The current revenue never can provide money for great Public Works ; to make 
the one wait for the former, is to put the cart to draw the liorse. The revenue can 
never produce the public works, and nothing but the public works can produce in- 
crease of revalue.”* v * 

The Times of India has tho following remarks on the opposite 
course pursued in India and in England : — 

“ It is a curious fact that at the moment when England, the richest country in the 
world, is defraying the cost of her new fortifications out of loans raised for the purpose 
nud is excluding tlie expenditure upon them from her estimates for the year, she i« 
forcing India — her dependency, and the poorest country of the earth to defray not 
only the whole cost of her Military works out of current income, but is insisting 
that wo also build our railways, tanks, canals, and roads in the same way.” 
She is compelling us to do this at a period when capital is so scarce with us, that the 
rate of interest varies from 1) to 20 per cent., when the ordinary profit# of trade are 20 
to 25, and when English capitalist are willing to give us as much money as we want, 
with or without the Imperial guarantee, at 4 or 5 per cent.” — Aug. 27, 1862. 

Encouragement of Private Enterprise. — While there are impor- 
tant public works, such as roads, which can be undertaken only by 
Government, there is ample scope for private companies. Their 
encouragement, on a sound principle, promises to be one of the 
characteristics of Lord Elgin’s administration. The subvention, 
offered must be sufficiently liberal. Mr. Marslmnin justly observes, 

“ It ir* utterly useless to propound terms at which Cape l court will turn up its nose. 
It. is the Jews ami (.1 entiles of the money market in London, who must make your 
feeders as they have done your trunk lines, not the Europeans and Natives of India, 
mid it is thidr opinion of the terms offered which must decide tho question of feeders 
or no feeders, not tho opinion, however sound or absolute, of Life Supreme Council or 
its Secretaries. 

The same writer, in another letter, urges that the branch lines 
of railway, while laid down by some Company with unguaranteed 
capital, should be worked by the plant and the establishment of the 
main line as well as maintained by it, for. which the main line 
should receive a certain proportion of the returns. How can it 
“ pay a separate Company to provide for the working of twenty or 
thirty lifts of rail in different localities, of 20 or 30 miles length, 
with a separate staff of engineers, agents, traffic managers, &c., and 
a costly establishment for repairs ?”t 


* Public Works in India, pp. 52,3. 

t Friend of fndkt, Fob. 19, 1863. + Friend of India, April 30, 1863. 
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Allotments for Public Works, 1861-62. 


The allotments to the several Governments, exclusive of Lo- 
cal Funds, were as follows 



Allotments, 

£ 

Perce fit. of Per cent, per Per hea<P*>f 

Governments. 

Revenue. 

£ 

Sqr. Mile . 
£ 

Population . 
s. d. 

Madras ... 

... . 6(10,000 

9 8 

51 

0 

(j 

Bombay ... 

525,000 

0*9 

3 7 

0 

10 

.Bengal 

510,000 

3*5 

1*8 

0 

3 

N. W. Provinces 

680,000 

107 

5*5 

0 

4 

.Punjab- 

... •510,000 

I $7 

5 ' (J 

0 

8 

Oudh ... . ... 

190,000 

• Hi) 

7*0 

0 

0 

Nay pore ... 

85,000 

224 

12 

0 

r> 

Pegu 

105,000 

19-5 

3*3 

2 

2 

M . & T. Provinces 

40,000 

2 PS 

1*1 

2 

4 

Straits 

Ilydrabad (British charges) 

40 000 
42,500 

2(Nj 

2,1 *4 

2 

10 

Coorg 

2,500 

’(V2 

3 1 

0 

5 


The. outlay is thus classified : 



Now 

Works. 

Percentage 
of total 
outlay. 

R o pai r». 

Percentage! 
of total j 
outlay. 1 
J ! 

Total. 

Percentage j 
of total j 
outlav. ! 

- v i 

Military Buildings 

£ 

298,915 

8 

£ 

147,052 

4*2 

£ 

445,907 

32*2 

Civil ... 

168,917 

5 

90, (381 

3 

259,598 

8 

A gricu l tural W orks ..., 

247,7.19 

' 

240,957 

7 

494,696 

1.4 

Communications 

639,559 

ID 

390,328 

11*3 

l ,029,8ft 7 

30*3 

M i s c ell a neous Publ io 1 
Works . ..1 

92,854 

3 

8,800 


101,654 

3 


i,447,9S4 

42 

883,818 

25*5 ! 

2,331,802 

67-5 * 

Reserved for unforeseen requirements and petty works 

364.540 

I 1 

Esiahiis li me n t c barges 


- 

♦ * 

.. 1 

1 

739,758, 

21*5 




Grand Total . 

3,436,100! 

100 


Irrigation Works and Canals. 

The great difference in the value of the crops of un irrigated and 
irrigated land is shown 1>V the fact, that while the Government tax 
in the Madras Presidency on the former averages 2* 2d. per acre, 
on the latter it amounts to 10s, lid. A considerable quantity of 
land in India is irrigated Ify means of wells. Their number in the 
North-West Provinces alone, about twenty years ago, amounted to 
328,822. “ A "permanent well,” says the late Colonel Baird Smith, 

“ is equal to the irrigation throughout the year of 9 acres, and a tem- 
porary well is equal to that of 8 acres.” 
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Irrigation I vy moans of wells, though useful, is a costly process, 
from the labour required and the up-keep of cattle. ‘Tanks and 
irrigating canals supply water without such drawbacks. In the 
Deccan and South India the undulating surface affords facilities for 
tl# construction of tanks, and there they are largely employed? 
The valley of the Ganges' and the deltas of rivers, on the other hand, 
are favourable to canals. 

In North India the principal rivers from which irrigation canals 
have yet been drawn are the Ganges, the Jumna, and the Sutlej. 
The minimum discharge of the Ganges at Hard war in ordinary 
seasons is estimated by Colonel Uairtf Smith at 8,000 cubic feet per 
second. The Ganges canal draws off 5,000 feet per second. The 
minimum discharge of the Jumna is 8,500 cubic feet per second. 
The average quantity drawn off by the Eastern Jumna Canal dur- 
ing the famine period was 1,082 feet per second, irrigating 
201,827 acres. The Western Jumna canal during 1860-01 irrigat- 
ed 458,291 acres. The volume of the Sutlej when lowest is 3,250 
cubic feet per second. The Rani Gunga, not yet turned to ac- 
count, has a minimum discharge of 500 cubic feet per second. 

“ Each cubic foot per second lias been found adequate for the annual irrigation of 
218 acres of land, but as ono-third only of a district is usually irrigated, the remainder 
bearing dry crops not requiring irrigation, a cubic f < >ot of water per second would be 
suflioient for the irrigation of 65-1 acres, or about one British square mile. ” 

Want of Information. — The notices given in the Administration 
Reports on Irrigation Canals arc in some cases extremely meagre, 
in others desultory and unsatisfactory. Every year a tabular state- 
ment should be given of the total length of the main, and the dis- 
tributing, channels, with the quantity opened during the period 
under review, the total cost including interest, the current expenditure, 
and the returns. The Reports give the last, but without taking 
itito consideration the capital spent from the commencement. 

North. India. — The sum of £160,038 was expended on the 
Ganges Canal during I8(jl*(>2. Progress was made with the Fut- 
tehghur and Boolundshuhur branches; the number of distributing 
channels was also considerably increased. The water was admitted 
into the main branch of the Baree Doab Canal on the morning, of 
the 1st January 1802, and reached Umritsur on the morning of the 
3rd. The length of the branch thus openqji is nearly 100 miles. 

Madras* — The works of the Madras Irrigation Company are gra- 
dually advancing. The number of labourers employed during the 
year varied from 14, to 20,000 per month. The first 17 miles of 
canal have been nearly completed. The anient or \yoir across the 
Turabuddra, has been raised sufficient to supply 3 feet of water 
during the season. The piers and abutments of the Hindri aque- 
duct ha ve been raised to nearly their full height. The expenditure 
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during the year lias been £75,894. The rate to be paid to the Com- 
pany tor water has been fixed by Government for the present at Rs, 
3 per acre, the same as on the Godavery. It is to be collected by 
Government. A reasonable charge for collection is to be placed to 
the debit- of the Company. 

The Pen nar anient has been nearly completed. “ During the past 
year, the lands at present under the influence of the anient were 
sufficiently watered, notwithstanding unusually scanty freshes, ami 
a generally deficient monsoon, and the benefit derived from that 
'work is reported to have been a saving in actual revenue of from 
• ono-tlfird to one-half of tlie cost of its construction on the revised 
section.” 


Irrigation Works should be undertaken by Government —How- 
ever desirable it may be to encourage private enterprise, it seems 
preferable that Government alone should carry out important Irri- 
gation schemes. They are intimately connected with the land reve- 
nue, affecting to a large extent the interests of the people. Govern- 
ment is more likely to take a liberal view than a. Company of spe- 
culators, whose sole object is to get as much out of the country as 
they can in the shortest period. Complications will be avoided and 
designs carried out with greater unity under one head. Already it 
has been determined that Government is to collect the water-rate 
for the Madras Company. Government Engineers will certainly 
construct the works as well and as economically as it is done under 
the present system of divided mspoasihiHty. 


Roads. 

The great importance of roads was strikingly brought out during 
the late famine. Colonel Baird Smith observes in ins Report, 

“ So miserable, howeveer, are the means of intor-coinnmmcation in many of theta 
dintriotM of supply, that while in one bazaar famine prices of 4 iiupees 'per mumul 
might he ruling, in another not 30 miles off the price would he about It y pees .1 !. for 
the same quantity, yet no How from the full to the exhausted market <*nuhl tako 
place, because roarl- were not in existence and means of carriage unknown. ThU 
state of things cannot be too Boon remedied.'*— p. 10. 

The cost of transport bv the Government Bullock Trains on a 
good metalled road is about lid. per ton a mile, while on an im- 
metalled road it is three times as much. Manchester docs well to 
take an interest in Indian roads, as will be seen from the following 
extract 

“ Tlie chief consumer** of English cloths here are all classes near to open and easy 
lines of conmuud cations, be they by land or water ; a comparatively small section 
of agriculturalists being the upper grades of the class at a distance from such com- 
munications, a very large proportion of tlie inhabitants of towns and cities every 
where, and. of course, the whole of the European community. The mass of the agri- 
cultural and the poorer non-agri cultural classes have scarcely yet become the customers* 
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of Manchester at all, though it is merely a question of time and internal improve- 
ments of roads and rivers, when they shall become so.” Famine Keport, p. 26. 

Want of Statistics, — The following confession had to be made 
at the Statistical Congress : “ It is to be regretted that details are 
not available in this country for affording a statement of the length 
and condition of the trunk and cross roads in India.” — (p. 101.) 
Little dependence can be placed on the best maps. In some eases 
the equator may be as easily discovered on the surface of the earth 
as sections of “ trunk mads” in India. The Collector of Ganjain 
describes the trunk road as “little -more than an imagimuy line 
between Bimlipatam and Chicacole.” He adds, — 

* ‘ The trunk road has no existence for a space of 30 or 40 miles in the centre of the 
district ; in wet weather this space is almost impassably for carts, and bad enough 
at all times, so that the northern and southern parts of the district are at sonic seasons 
almost cut oil' from each other as regards heavy traffic.” — p. 172. 

The Collector of 'Vizagapatam writes as follows : — 

“ The state of the roads even in the plains, however, is most disgraceful. Of the 
northern trunk road, running as above mentioned through the whole length of the dis- 
trict, portions only are traceable, and these are to the south of Vizagapatarn. To the 
north between Vizagapatarn and Chicacole, the road has literally ceased to exist.”* 
— p. 174. 

Tilings are better in some districts. The Salem Collectorate con- 
tains about “ 1,00# miles of made road, all suitable for carriage traffic 
and in a tolerable state of repair. About 800 miles of road are plant- 
ed with trees.” 

It is mQpt desirable, to know the condition of the roads at present. 
The information should be presented in two forms, a Road Map and 
a Tabular Statement, In the former metalled and riimietalled 
roads, in good order or out of repair, should be distinguished by 
different colours and marks. In the Tabular Statement every 
Zillah should be included, — outlying districts are sometimes sadly 
neglected. The following arc some items : — name of zillah, area, 
population, total revenue, land revenue, miles of railway, miles 
-of metalled road in good order, do. in disrepair, miles of mi- 
metalled road in tolerable order, miles of navigable river, miles of 
can ill. A counterpart to the Map of Roads as they are should be one 
of Roads as they ought to be. Every Administration Report should 
give a summary of the progress during the year, so that it may be 
seen at a glance how many miles of new road have been opened, 
how many repaired, &c. with the expenditure under each head. 

Progress during 1861-62* — The desultory character of the notices 
in the Administration Reports and the absence of summaries, pre- 


* European Troops in India. — Par. Paper, 2nd June 1862. 
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vent any exact details losing given. In Bengal, the ■ Ganges and 
Darjeeling road has received some attention, and the railway 
feeders in the Nuddea and Kurd wan districts are progressing. 

In the Forth West Provinces, the two most important roads under 
construction are the Agra and Bombay road and the Hohilklmnd 
Imperial road. The latter runs from Fixttehghur via Bare illy to 
Moradabad, with a branch to Shahjehanpore. In the Punjab, pro- 
gress has been made in metalling the Lahore and Peshawar road. 
Metalled roadways have been made across the beds of the sandy 
river channels which intersect the trunk road. The experimental 
» gallery of the tunnel under the Indus at Attock has been stopped 
after proceeding so far as to show the practicability of the under- 
talcing. It is now considered that the tunnel cannot be completed 
except at a much larger sum than was estimated. Full informa- 
tion has been called for. In the Central Provinces, u of roads com- 
pletely made, there is not one.” It is proposed to concentrate at- 
tention on three trunk lines, viz : the great Northern, from Nagpore 
towards Miraapore; the Southern , from Nagpore to Ohamiah where 
the navigation of the Upper Godavery commences ; and the great 
Eastern line, from .Nag pom to the frontier of Cuttack. In the 
.Bombay Presidency, the expenditure has been chiefly upon the 
Agra road and Cotton roads, in Dharwar. In the Madras Presi- 
dency, the lines of Cotton traffic have been improved. 

It is an interesting 1 act that some of the Native States are begin- 
ning to follow British example in the construction of roads. The 
Maharajah of Jyepore is now making a good metalled road between 
his capital and Bhurtpore ; His Highness the Nizam is opening 
some important lines of road; the Tra van core Government is im- 
proving the communications within its territory. All this is largely 
due to the influence of the enlightened and able Prime Ministers 
of the different- States. 

In Ceylon, a considerable sum towards the up- keep of roads is 
raised by means of tolls. The amount realized on the Island dining 
1855 under this head was £31,94*1. In 1 80 1, it increased to 
£58,371. 

Railways. 

• 

Want Of Uniform Accounts. — The Administration .Reports under 
this head are characterized by the usual want of uniformity. 
Some give the accounts for the usual official year, others for the 
calendar year, others for the year ending 30th June. In some, 
important items of imbmmtion are omitted ; while occasionally, 
as in the case of the Bombay and Baroda Railway, weekly returns 
of traffic are given which the reader must sum up for himself. 
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Progress during 1861-62,— The number of miles of railway 
opened during the period under review, was about threefold as 
great as during any previous year. 


i . - 

, Miles open 
1st May 
1861/ 

Miles open] 
1st May j 

1862. j 

Number 
of Pas- 
sengers. 

Receipts 
from Pas- 
sengers. 

Merchan- 
dize and 
Railway 
Materials. 

- Gross re- 
ceipts per 
mensem per 
mile.f 

Bengal . % 

East Indian 

248 

359* 

15 

■ 

1/794,888 

£ . 

183,18a 

£ 

204,683 

£. ■ if, d. 

no 14 o 

South-Eastern 

0 


N. IV. Provinces. 





■ 


East Indian 

123 $ 

280 

342,935 

07,170 

102,050 

75 0 0 

Punjab. 





Umritsar and Lahore J 

0 

36 

... 




Bombay . 







Sind 

0 

105 


11,523$ 

20,060 

31 10 0 

Bombay and Baroda... 
G. I. Peninsula 

9 Qh 

132| 


32 10 0 

35 1 

438 

2,399*673 

♦ 127,522 

*'139,225 

; 

62 14. 0 

Madras . 





North-West 

15 

26. J 

133,483 

2,064 

1,501 

11 12 0 

South-West 

226J 

0: 

335 

1,134,232 

51,071 

6(1,405 

40 0 0 

Great Southern 

79 



The total number of miles opened in 1802 amounted to 747. The 
Eastern Bengal Railway from Calcutta to Kooshtea, 109 miles in 
length, was opened in October. At different periods the East Indian 
Railway was extended from Bhaugulpore, Jumalpore, and Monghyr 
to Benares. Benares, 539 miles from Calcutta, is reached in 25 
hours. In the North-West Provinces the distance opened was from 
Cawnpore to Agra. The Sind Railway is from Karachi to Kotri on 
the Indus. The section of 57! miles on the North-East Line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, between Chalisgaum and Julgaum, 
was opened in October. The South-West Line of the Madras' Rail- 
way was completed from coast to coast. The North-West Line was 
extended from Pootoor to Tinipatty, 14£ miles. The Great South- 
ern of India was ^opened from Negapatam to Trichinopoly. 

The expenditure in 1862 amounted to £5,810,852. It is expected 
that 624 miles will be opened in 1803, and about an equal number 
in 1864. 

♦ 

Madras and Bombay Line.— The progress of this line has been 
retarded by the proposal that it should be carried through the 
Nizam’s dominions, a richer country. This would probably length- 
en the course by about eighty miles. Years ago Sir Robert Peel 
urged, with general acceptance, that trunk lines should always be 

+ Estimate in Public Works Report, 1861-62. t For 47 creeks. * For 1861. 
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direct. It seems also important in a military point of view that 
communication between the two Presidencies should not pass 
through the most dangerous territory in India. The objection may 
indeed be raised, that 'troops could be thrown into Hydrabad from 
either side ; but a branch line would serve the same purpose. 

Ceylon Railway. — After long delay Mr. FavielLs tender for the 
completion of the Railway between Colombo and Kandy was ac- 
cepted. His tender for 74 miles amounted to £873,039. To this 
.should be added £283,000 previously expended, and £226,000 for 
rolling stock, workshops, &c. 

• * 

Railway Sleepers. — Progress in North India has been greatly 
delayed by the want of sleepers. It seems strange that the patent 
iron sleepers, used on the Madias line for about three years, have 
not been generally adopted. Wooden sleepers are not only costly, 
difficult to procure, but subject to rapid decay. On the Madras 
line, as the wooden sleepers originally laid down require renewal, 
they are replaced by iron ones. The outlay at first is. somewhat 
high ; but the ultimate saving is considerable. The motion on the 
Madras line seems quite as easy as on any other. The southern 
line has also been noted for its few accidents. The continued use 
of wooden sleepers will greatly affect the price of timber. 

Summary. — The total number of miles open in India at the close 
of 1862 amounted to 2,540, and 2,139 additional miles were 
under construction, making a total of 4,679 miles. At the close, of 
1861, England had 7, 820 J miles of railway, Scotland, 1,606, Ireland 
1,423, total 1 0,849 £ miles. The number of miles opened during the 
year was 4 16. 


Light Railways. 

It cannot be denied that the returns yielded by the trunk rail- 
ways, on the whole, are yet far below what is required to make 
them profitable. One great cause of this is the want of feeders. 
Several years ago Sir Arthur Cotton advocated the construction of 
cheap railways. Nothing was clone, however, at least in British terri- 
tory, till Mr. Wilson, C. E. brough t the subject again before ..the 
public and originated the Indian Branch Railway Company. The 
first line commenced is from Nulhattee, on the East Indian Railway, 
to a station opposite Berhampore, a distance of about 30 miles. 
About half the breadth of the road has been banded over in good 
order to the Company. Light rails have been laid down, and 
it is expected that the line will soon be open. 

The Indian Tramway Company was subsequently established. 
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Lord Elgin, in. his speech at Benares, insisted on the branch mil - 
ways adopting the snmeguage as the main lines, 'that plant may be 
exchanged and. transhipment avoided. iiis -Lordship observed, 
“ There are many districts where railways costing from £3 to 4,(KK> 
a mile might be introduced with advantage, although they would 
not justify an expenditure of from £10 to 15,000 a mile/V The 
guar art tee system will not bo continued, but Government will ren- 
der material assistance by making over roads in good condition and 
by a small annual grant towards their, lip-keep. Several lines of 
road are under preparation for light railways. A successful com- 
mencement will doubtless be fol lowed by a rapid extension of the 
scheme, which promises to be highly useful. 

Water Comm un rcATioN. 

Roads and railways do not supersedes the necessity of canals. 
There are many articles of produce unable to bear land carriage for 
any distance, which may be turned to profitable account when 
they can be conveyed by water, the cheapest mode of transport. 


Sir Robert Montgomery has organised a department of In lan cl 
Navigation, for the Punjab. Three Steamers are now plying 
between Mitliunkote, where the Pun j nud joins the Indus, and 
Mukliud, some distance below Attock. Above Mukhud there are 
rapids winch the Steamers cannot pass at present. For eight months 
a year country boats can be towed up to within 14 miles of Peshawar. 

The Godavery Navigation scheme, after having been unduly 
praised, now runs the risk of suffering from an opposite feeling. 
Captain Haig lias been struggling bravely, with very inadequate 
moans, to facilitate the navigation of the river. * Fever at times 
put a stop to the work. 

Lord Harris, when Governor of Madras, cordially supported Sir 
Arthur Cottons coast canal project. The country is very favour- 
able/ and with light steamers as proposed, a valuable traffic 
'would spring up. “Sleepy Hollow” has allowed the scheme to 
drop. 

COMMERCE. 

The Supplement to the Economist (April 1 1th 1863) gives the 
Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom for twenty years. 
The Returns on a uniform principle extend only "as far back as 
1854. It may be interesting to compare the progress in England 
and India. 
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•Total value • .of Imports, Exports,., and Re-Exports, inoludiog 


Treasure. 

U nitrd 

Ueagal. 

JJomhay. 

MaJrds. 

Tot.\l of 

J ad hi. 

(U'f/hm, 


£ 

£ • 

■ £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1854-55 

208,210,145 

39. 825. 002 

1 3.038,401 

5.817,203 

30,001,350 

5,108.130 

1 855-50 

280,234,150 

28.250,333 

19,497 824 

7,1 10,450 

54,804, (i SO 

4 080.000 

1850-57 

311 784,507 

29,303, 007 

24. 479,5 i 2 

8,1 40,20 J 

0 1,083.7 40 

4,585,407 

1857 58 

334,03 8.742 

20.455.254 

27,374,150 

9j 02 8,4 70 

(>(>,457,880 

5,005,41 4 

1858-50 

304.300,0] 1 

30.721 731 

31, 200,112 

8,4844)33 

70,100 770 

0,018 383 

1859-GO 

334,875.330 

32,55 1,1)50 

32,380. 402 

0.103,355 

74. 1 87,7.1 3 

0,200,851 

I 800 0! 

375,052/22 1 

50.842,75-1 

35..! 57,008 

10.177,581 

70,4774)13 

0,350.88 1 

ICG 1-02 

378.10 i till 

50,10S,75I 

43. 1 50 540 

i 1,015,087 

81,010,378 

0,010,178 

increase* 42 

27 

134 

To 

71- 

32 


per cent-. 


The Indian returns are incomplete- — the overland trade with 
Central Asia nut being included. The increase is very satisfaetojrv, 
and shows how important the commerce of India will yet become, 
when the country is opened up by roads, railways, and canals. 

The folio wing Statement of the principal articles exported from 
British India to the United Kingdom during the year;; 18*10, IS 10, 


1850, and 1800, 
State oi’ British i 

is abridge 
ndiad’ 

1 from M 

artin’s “ Progress and Present 


1 830. 

1 $10. 

! 850. 

1 800. 

— 

Codec 

... il)S. ... 

140.200 


4,700,838 

4,015,10-1 

('■often Wool 

! ? ■ • • 

75, 130,284 

43,177,807 

170,771.510 

258,n79,335 

Dyes Imlu.ro . . 


7,2 i-S 901 

7,5 s 3,7-1 | 

$,428,050 

7,907,85/ 

Do. oUkv kinds... 

ewi . .. 

1 4,20S 

7,7 14 

33,20s 

75.5 k- 

Grain, Kice 

... (.{is. ... 

24.700: 

i 18,41/ 

1 i 0.5 a, 7 04 

557,299 

Do. Wheat 


'[.£U\ 

os:-; 

1,427,1 19 

1 7, 5 

1 i ides & Ski us ... 


rul. 50,223- 

ewt. 97,707! 

0 271,521 

E 328,750 

Jute, lltnup, &c. ... 

ewi. 

1 7,955 

100,009; 

? (>f>, 1 07 

082,301 

Oils 


owl. S,0S3'cwt. 13,178 

-si ,037.51 1! 

gs 2,5 1.0,558 

8iii (noire 

owl. ... 

177,038 

U 1,777 

;v.i7.ar>i)| 

410,333 

Seeds ... 


iurs. 30,852 

£ 81!), 087 

qrs. 772,918 

,Sjlk (Haw) 

” ibs. ;; 

1,805,549 

1,4 i 5,353 

1,344,422 

1,400,919 

IS pi cos •. 


0,341,042 

7,22/, 1 30 

5/119,570 

3,333,810 

Cucrar 

ewi. .. 

*152,103 

1,170,003 

1 l,0(>li, 1-23 

(187,400 

Tea 

,, , * ! 


lbs. 184,800 

!E 2!!, 53.1 

£ 111,106 

‘Wool (Raw) 

Him. ... 

i ,084,470 

4,5/0,581 1 15,953,042 

18,088,328 


The same writer gives the following Table, of Manufactures* - and 
Produce of the United Kingdom exported to India (including Singa- 
pore and Ceylon.) - 


* Calculated upon ili& average of tin* first t\v«» and the b-i ta*. yen*. 
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1830- 

1346. 

1856 

I860. 

Cotton manufacture, dec. value £ 
■Jottou yarn ... ... lbs. 

Bo. declared value ... £ 

Woollen and worsted stuffs ...£ 
Woollen man. excl. of stuffs, ...£ 
All other articles, dec, val. ...£ 

2,020,343 

6,502,310 

561,878 

57,200 

267,471 

1,378,937 

3,254,141 

24,193,920 

1,087,744 

67,177 

170,769 

1,854,625 

5,509,050 
25,244,086 
1,175,785 
82,297 
238,218 
4,802,089 
1 1 ,807,439 

10,615,424 
30,723,214 
1,810,312 
83,433 
290,845 
| 6,507,589 

| Aggregate value . . £ l 4,835 829J 

6,434'456 


Coasting Trade. — The absence of coasting steamers, charging .mo- 
derate rates, has long been a great drawback to Indian Commerce. 
The fares of the P. A O. Steamers are outrageously 'high, averag- 
ing £4 a day for passage, while the goods’ rates are equally 
exorbitant. The Bunnah Steam Navigation Company, a few years 
ago, commenced running Steamers from Calcutta to Akyab, Ran- 
goon, and Moulmein. Their success led to the opening of new lines 
to Cliittagong, the Straits Settlements on one side, and to the 
Coromandel, Malabar, Sind, and Persian Gulf, ports on the other. 
The title of the Company has been changed into the British India 
Steam Navigation Company. The Friend of India states that the 
value of the Imports and Exports to the Persian Gulf from Bombay 
conveyed by the Company during the year amounted to £1,256,421. 

The fares for passengers are too high, but goods are carried at 
much more moderate rates than by the P. and O. Steamers. 


Emigration. 

Bengal. — Sixty ships sailed from Calcutta during the year, carry- 
ing 22,(500 persons. 0,936 proceeded to Mauritius, 5,333 to Re- 
union, 4,300 to British Guiana, and the remainder to the British 
West India Islands. 1,710 Emigrants returned during the year. A 
Medical Inspector of Emigrants has been appointed. 

Terrible disclosures have been made respecting the system under 
which laborers for the Tea plantations of Assam and Cachar are 
supplied from Bengal. A committee of gentlemen appointed by 
Government reported that coolies were shipped in large batches 
without any .arrangement to secure order and cleanliness ; that 
uncooked food was issued without cooks to prepare it up; that 
medical charge of the coolies in many cases was left to ignorant 
constables, who were intrusted with small supplies of medicine 
with the uses of which they were of course as ignorant as the men 
to whom they administered it ; in other cases unqualified medi- 
cal officers were sent in charge : laborers were embarked in some 
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instances almost in a dying state ; overcrowded flats were lashed 
to steamers day and night, and the coolies on board -.were thus 
deprived of their only chances of ventilation. Laborers, in most 
cases, were provided by Native contractors at so much per head ; 
practically the supply of laborers was, they found, an ordinary 
commercial transaction between a Native contractor and the Plan- 
ter, all parties considering their duty and responsibility discharged 
when the living were landed, and the cost of the dead adjusted. 
In one case the mortality was said to have reached even to 50 per 
cent* 

A legislative measure was under the consideration of Govern- 
ment. 

Bombay* — Six ships sailed from Bombay to Mauritius with 
1,954 Emigrants. 

Madras. — 5,708 Emigrants left for Mauritius and 1,03(5 for 
Oemerara, total 6,804. 

Ceylon. — During 1802, 68,896 laborers arrived in Ceylon from 
India and 41,909 returned. Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory gives the 
arrivals and departures for 20 years. The following is a summary : — 

Men. Women. Children. Total . 

Arrivals 1 84-3-02 918,705 , 1)3,911 30,139 1,073,195 

Departures ... ... I843-’G2 511,905 ^ 28,457 10,731. 551,093 

Difference 436,850 05,484 I:, 758 523,102 

The difference is attributed mainly to the large number of 
coolies who settle in Ceylon. An Act, however, has been passed by 
the Ceylon Government to ascertain, if possible, the mortality. 

REVENUE. 

Cost of Collection. — Some absurd statements have been made 
in Bengal about the comparative cost of collecting the revenue. 
A recent article in the Calcutta Review (No. 75) on the “Land Sys- 
tem of India” contains the following : — 

“The amount- wasted on the collectors of public revenue in Madras is said to be 
equal to the revenue it brings. A spiteful Bengal Civilian considers it more than 
equal.” — p. 121.” 

The Report of the Madras Land Revenue Board for 1 86 1-62, 
states that “ the charges of the year amounted to 9 '46 per cent, on 
the collections... The charges of collection were only 6*18 and this 
includes the performance of all magisterial acts.” — (p. 6.) 


BengalJ Administration Report, ISO 1-62. p. 50. 
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The Friend' of India urges the superior economy of the 
ZomiJjdftri system. Sir Thomas Munro pointed out this mistake 
long ago : — 

t( The id on of the ryot wary system being more expensive arises from not considering: 
that it includes all the expenses of collection which would he incurred by Zemindars 
if the country wore under them, and which would in that case be necessarily deducted 
from the amount of .revenue, and not appear as a charge,” 

Mr. Mill explained this in his examination before the Select Com- 
mittee in 1831.- At the permanent' settlement a reduction of one- 
tenth for the cost of col lection was made to Zemindars in Bengal. 
The real charge of collection is, therefore, higher in Bengal than 
in any part of India. 

Customs Duties. — The Indian Customs Duties are very light and 
imposed solely for revenue purposes. The duty on piece goods 
amounts to 5 per cent., on yarn to *H per cent. An outcry for. the 
abolition of the duty on piece goods has been raised by the selfish 
M an oil ester party. The Economist, writes as follows : — 

tl Tt is of 1-h o last importance that the question whether a (limit taxation of tho 
rich Indian nation is possible or not possible should now he decided fairly and con - 
clusively. Upon this depends not only the present state of Indian finance, hut the 
future. We are m»w maintaining protective duties against our own manufactures in 
favor of Indian manufactures ; we are injuring the English to benefit the H intfhbs. 
If the Income-tax or any oriental adaptation, of it can be penmmentVy maintained 
this would be unnecessary ; if direct taxation is to be abandoned, we must gv> on as 
now.’’ November 8, 1862. 

Tt is evident that it would be an infamous piece of class logisln- 
tion if only the duty on Manchester goods were abolished. If 
any change is made, the entire customs duties must be swept 
away. The principle would then amount to this: Food raised in 
India is to bo heavily assessed ; but for the benefit of England, cloth- 
ing, hardware, and imported articles of luxury, are to be free. 
While Indian products like tea, coffee, and sugar are highly taxed 
in England, it is -preposterous to demand the abolition of light 
import duties in India. Mr. S. Laing deserves credit for the plain 
manner in which lie addressed Manchester ; — 

“1 admit fully the importance, from an English point of view, of a further reduc- 
tion of the 5 per cent, import duty. But, if India is to he retained in peaceful and 
royal allegiance to the British crown, these matters must be looked upon in an Indian 
as Wcfl as an English point of view, and the interests, the wishes, and the feelings of 
its 150,000,000 of inhabitants must be the primary consideration in deciding how to 
raise the necessary revenue.” 

“The import duty is scarcely felt at all, while the direct taxes involved an inevita- 
ble amount of oppression, extortion, evasion, alarm, and discontent, which made them 
intensely unpopular.” 

To the extent, therefore, of 1,500,000/, which is the annual revenue given by the 
Income -tax, I consider that the resources of the Indian Government, whether derived 
imm improved revenue or from further economy in expenditure, are, so to speak, 
mortgaged, and. I am convinced that ifc would be deeply resented as a fraud and as an 
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injury by the whole population of India if any portion of these resources were applied 
to an exclusively English object while the Income-tax remains unrepealed.” 

Sir Charles Trevelyan made the following remarks on this 
subject : — 


“ It may be asked in England why no reduction is proposed in the duty on piece 
goods. The English Merchants in India, who have better means of information than 
their countrymen at home, have not applied for any such reduction. They arc aware 
that as the duty of live per cent, ad valorem is charged on a valuation which was 
fixed when the prices were about half of what they now are, it really amounts only 
to 24 per cent. They also know that one argument which has been urged at home 
with a show of reason has proved to be without foundation. The so-called protec- 
tive duty on the native manufacture has utterly failed to afford protection. The 
native Hand-loom Weavers have been prostrated by the blow which staggered Man- 
chester- Having no capital of their own, nor any charitable friends to help them, 
they have gone down before the excessive price of the raw material and the excessive 
stocks of the manufactured article firmly held by English houses, and have emigrated, 
or gone upon the railways and other public works, or have given themselves up 
entirely to agriculture.” 


Progress of the Revenue. — The following statement shows the 
gradual improvement of the revenue. The increase until recently 
arose chiefly from the extension of territory ; since the Mutiny, new 
taxes have swelled the amount. 



Total Revenue. 

Land Revenue. 

Revenue of G. 
Britain. 

Ceylon. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1800-1 

10,485,059 




1810-1 

16,679,197 




1820-1 

21,352,242 

13,696,189 


... 

1830-1. 

22,019,310 

13,338,551 

50,786,682 

403,475 

1840-1 

20,851,073 

12,313,840 

47,843,202 

331,200 

1850-1 

27,625,360 

15,382,442 

52,916,919 

41 5,667 

1860-1 

42,903,234 

21,016,742* 

71,089,609 

767,100 


The rates of increase during the ten years ending 1860-61 have 
been as follows : Ceylon, 85 per cent. ; India, 55 per cent. ; Great 
Britain, 34 per cent. 

Revenue for 1861-62 — 1 The following Abstract Statement of the 
revenue and charges of India for 1861-62, with the estimates for 
1862-68 and 1863-64, was submitted by Sir Charles Trevelyan in 
April 1863. The accounts for the year before the Mutiny have 
been added for the purpose of comparison. 


* Including Spirits. 


1.0 
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General Abstract Statement of the Revenues and Charge, 
of India, for ike years 1856 - 57 , . 1861 - 62 ; 1862 - 63 , and 1863 - 64 . 


Revenue and 
Receipts 

Actuals, 

1856*57. 

Actuals* 

1861*62. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1862-63. 

Regular 

Estimate 

1862-63. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1863-64. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

' £ 

. £ ■ ' 

Land... ... 

18,962,477 

19,684,670 

19,242,700 

19,430,000 

19,384,500 

Sayer and Forest.. 

... 

460,728 

538,000 

577,000 

574,400 

Abkaree 

... 

1,786,157 

1,807,300 

1,885,000 

1,839 300 

Assessed Taxes . . . 

108,419 

2*054,696 

1,583,100 

1,789,800 

1,306,200 

Customs ... 

2,289,072 

2,876,139 

2,475,000 

2,387,500 

2,339,600 

Balt 

2,501,881 

4,563,081 

5,054,700 

5,337,500 

5,402,400 

Opium 

5,011,325 

6,359,269 

6,300,000 

7,850,000 

8,000,000 

Stamps ... 

612,788 

1,693,217 

1,850,000 

1,532,900 

1,523,600 

Mint 

290,539 

380,735 

257,100 

368,100 

350,000 

Post Office 

260,192 

402,135 

480,900 

430,000 

430,000 

Electric Telegraph... 

Law and Justice, and 


73,452 

70,700 

82,400 

85,000 

Police 

284,206 

511,513 

493,000 

518,400 

680,200 

Marine ... 

159,007 

155,723 

200,000 

278,600 

350,000 

Public Works 

918,227 

588,858 

650,000 

! 607,500 

600,000 

Tributes and Contri- 






butions ... 

641,497 

780,162 

685,200 

691,000 

744,000 

Miscellaneous— Civil. 

481,289 

468,500 

450,000 

400,000 

450,000 

Miscellaneous — Mili- 






tary 

602,116 

956,219 

800,000 

900,000 

822,000 

Interest... ... 

64,329 

34,218 

33,500 

40,000 

90,000 

Total Revenues and 
Receipts 

33,499,980 

43,829,472 

42,971,200 

45,105,700 

44,971,200 

Deficit 

... 

150,628 

Surplus * 

Surplus. 

Surplus. 
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Expenditure; 

Actuals, 

1856-57. 

Actuals, 

1861-62. 

Regular 
Estimate, ! 
1862-63. j 

Budget. 

Estimate, 

1863-64. 

Allowances, Refunds and Draw- 

£ 

£ 

t 

£ S 

£ 

backs ... 

74,634 

341,538 

371,700 

270,800 

Land , Revenue, (including 

Forest), and Abkaree 

2,224,343 

2,030,489 

2,230,000 

2,354,500 

Assessed Taxes- 


121,043 

76,400 

51,400 

Customs . . ... 

1 is, 563 

243,547 

260,800 

244.300 

Salt 

612,749 

646,931 

556,500 

293, 1(>0 

Opium ... •.* 

Stamps ... ... 

Mint 

1,160,480 

1,449,465 

1,993,500 

2,003,500 

31,623 

68,268 

97,500 

91,000 

143,172 

100,688 

- 200,000 

147,500 

Post Office .. 

375,687 

481,328 

650,000 

600,000 

Electric Telegraph 

Allowances and Assignments, 
under Treaties 'and Engage- 
ments ... 

358,223 

380,000 

341,200 

1,118,285 

1,640,466 

1,767,500 

1,745,700 

Allowances to District and 
V illage Offi cers 

976,981 

599,628 

535,000 

036,200 

Miscellaneous . . 


20,742 

54,500 

50,800 

Contingencies, Special and Tem- 
porary 

Army 

Marine Charges 

11,491,905 

13,681,900 

25,000 

12,466,000 

8,400 

12,646,900 

916,924 

680,193 

500,000 

307,000 

Public W orks 

3,937,568 

4,742,183 

4,000,000 

4,995,100 

Salaries and Expenses of Pub- 5 
lie Departments .. > 

2,812,409 

1,106,749 

1,951,217 

1,201,000 

2,170,000 

1,178.400 

2,329,700 

Law and J ustice ... J 

Police 


2,163,163 

2,100,000 

2,280,000 

Education, Science, end Art ... 


342,593 

400,000 

461,600 

Political Agencies and other 
Foreign Services 


210,670 

i 

200,000 

225,200 

Superannuation and Retired Al- 
lowances, and Gratuities for 
Charitable and other purposes 


703,297 

702,600 

710,000 

Miscellaneous 


209,702 

250,000 

262,300 

Civil Contingencies, Special and 
Temporary 

2,264,961 

204,782 

126,000 

57,700 

Interest ... 

3,134,897 

3,410.000 

3,333 000 

Expenditure in India... 

30,873,709* 

37,245,756 

37,228,90< 

> 37,525,300 

Net Expenditure in England . 

... 

5,309,264 

1 5,491,43: 

J 5,3 47,300 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway 
Capital, less Net Traffic Re- 
ceipts . 

... 

1 ,425,086 

? 1,688,200 

► 1,617,825 

Total Expenditure £ 

' 

43,980, lOf 

1 

)| 44,408,532 

! 44.490,425 

Surplus, 


Deficit 

; 697,168 

‘ 480,775 

i 


* Including some other Unns. 
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PAET II.— SOCIAL. 


PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Wont of Inf or mat ion. — It is not surprising that there should 
be no general returns of births and deaths, with the causes of the 
latter in India, since the British Government has not yet adopted 
such a measure in Ireland. For several years, however, an attempt 
has been made to obtain mortuary returns at the three Presidency 
towna They are incomplete, and their value is greatly dimin- 
ished bv the want of a correct census, of each city. Still, they 
throw some light) on the • sanitary condition of the people. 

Health of Calcutta.— An interesting report on the mortality 
of Calcutta during the 20 years ending 31st December I860, by 
Dr Hu°h M. Macpherson, lias appeared in the “ Indian Annals ol 
Medicaf Science" The following arc a few facts, chiefly extracted 
from it : — , « 

Deaths among Hindus and Muhammadans : 


1841 

1851 


-1850 

-1860 


Cholera. Small-pox. 

46,697 9,702 

45,823 3,880 


Other Diseases. Total. 
73,980 130,379 

81,451 131,157 


Percentage. 
Cholera. Smallpox. 

. 35 8 7 4 

349 29 


Durino' 1860 the deaths from small-pox alone were reckoned at 
1 in 7 180 among Hindus, and 1 in 4,520 among Muhammadans. 
The total deaths are estimated at 39 per thousand among the termer 
and 42 per thousand among the latter. The estimated mortality of 
Madras is 30 per thousand; of Bombay 37 per thousand It may 
be added that the death rate in Great -Britain is_ 22 per thousand 
in France 28, Prussia 29, Austria 32, Russia 33, Liverpool (highest 
in England) 33-J-, London in the 16th century 50. 

The number of deaths among Europeans in Calcutta in the 
decades ending 1850 and 18(50 respectively were 3,828 and 4,893. 
The whole of the increase in deaths had reference to the floating 
peculation, among whom the deaths had more than doubled, having 
risen from 980 to 2,195. This is very intelligible. The tonnage of 
shipping which in 1842-43 was only 266,125, in 1859-60 was 602,738. 
The deaths registered among the resident population m the second 
decade amounted only to 2,698, whereas they were 2,848 in the 10 
years ending 1850. 

During the five years ending 31st December I860; the mortality 
was as follows ; 
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# * 

Cholera. 716, or one-fourth of all the deaths recorded ; Dysentery 
and diarrhoea* 485 ; fever, 251 ; brain diseases, 290 ; liver diseases, 
101 : diseases of the lungs, 197 ; all other diseases, 476. 

Of each 100 persons who died, 

Europeans.. Natives. 

Died in the Cold Season. ... ... 28 37 

„ , Hot „ ... ... 39 37 

„ , Rainy „ ... ... ... 33 26 

The mortality among European children under five years of age 
is not greater than in Europe. 

. Bombay. — During the year 1861-62 the reported mortality in 
Bombay amounted to 1G,2U0. Of the dead bodies 10,559 were 
buried, 4,736 burnt, and 905 were exposed to carrion birds. 

Madras. — The number of deaths reported during the year was 
10,602 against 13,498 the previous year. 

Deaths from Wild Beasts, &c. — During 1862 in Bengal, 2,058 
human beings met their deaths from wild animals, 2,394 from snake 
bites, and 57 from bites of mad dogs and jackals ; 5,020 persons 
were accidentally drowned. “ It may be stated, that on an average 13 
persons are drowned every day in Lower Bengal, 6 persons mortally 
bitten by snakes, 5 destroyed by wild beasts, and that every week 
one person dies from hydrophobia.”* The Bengal Government 
spends about £2,000 annually in rewards at (id, for each snake 
killed. The reward has lately been reduced to 3 d. In 1862 a 
reward of £50 was offered for tile destruction of a man-eating tiger 
in Mysore, to which upwards of 200 human beings had fallen 
sacrifice. The destruction of life throughout India from such causes 
must 1x3 frightful. The number should appear annually, as far as 
known, in the statistics of the empire. 

In 1861 there were 21,038 Coroners* Inquests held in England 
and Wales. Verdicts of murder were found in 210 cases, 200 of 
manslaughter, 1,324 of suicide, 9,273 of accidental deaths ; 2,787 
were found dead. 154 natural deaths were attributed to want, 
cold, &c. 

Public Health Ordinance in Ceylon* — An Ordinance was passed 
in 1862 for the better preservation of public health and the sup- 
pression of nuisances. Any person committing the following of- 
fences shall be liable to a fine not exceeding £5, viz : — keeping a 
house in a filthy state ; having foul and offensive drains ; keeping 
an accumulation of any noxious or offensive matter ; keeping 

* Times of India , Jun«, 15, 1863, 
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cattle, goats, swine, &c., so as to be a nuisance ; allowing a house 
to fall to ruins; suffering stagnant water to remain r in any 
place ; • casting rubbish into streams ; exposing for sale unwholesome 
meat, ffsh, and selling noxious articles as food ; keeping offensive 
manufactures without license ^depositing cocoa-nut husks ; throw- 
ing dirt, &c. on roads. 

Epidemic in Bengal. — For two years a terrible epidemic has 
been raging in some districts around Calcutta. Dr. Elliot, in his 
Report to Government, thus speaks of its effects - 

“ Many large baries in which there were formerly thirty or forty residents have 
now been left with perhaps one solitary occupant ; whole wards and streets have been 
deserted and large villages which formerly toldJjheir residents by thousands can now 
almost number them by hundreds. In this manner many of the largest and most po- 
pulous in the three districts have been decimated by a disease which lias numbered 
its victims by thousands, and which has left three-fourths of those who have escaped 
from immediate death to linger on for a few months or perhaps years, in a state of mi- 
sery and despair, at' last to fall victims by one of the numerous sequences, which aro 
perhaps productive of as great an amount of mortality as the disease itself.” 

Dr. Elliot further reports, “ out of a population of 193,951 no less 
than 38,713 have ceased to exist; and in the affected villages of 
Nuddea, 00 per cent, of the population have died.” He*recoin in ended 
the observance of the folio wing rules, which are deserving of 
careful attention throughout India: — 

1st. — The removal of superabundant and useless trees, shrubs, &c., of bamboo 
clumps, and all plantain groves, from the vicinity of houses and villages, which, by 
being in excess, obstruct light and ventilation. - 

The pruning and lopping off of the supernumerary branches of trees and the thin- 
ning of bamboo clumps and fruit trees that may be left. 

Trees and bamboos overhanging tanks, thereby destroying the water by the con- 
stant fall of their leaves into it, to bo uprooted and removed. 

The uprooting and entire removal by burning of low bushy jungle, vegetation, and 
rank grass of every sort, during the present hot weather, to be left off when next 
rains set in. 

2nd. — Certain of the largest and best public tanks in various parts of every village 
to be re-dug by the people collectively, so as to afford a good supply of water to all 
parts of the village. 

Proprietors of tanks to re -dig them, if it be considered necessary, or to have the 
option of filling up their tanks, if they cannot re-dig them and keep them in proper 
order.' 

Supernumerary and useless tanks to be filled up, and those not requiring re-diggiug 
to be thoroughly cleaned and put in proper order, at least twice every year. 

Tanks to bo dug to the water level in several places, so as to ensure a good supply 
for some years to come : the water at present contained in them to be drained .off if 
bad, as in most instances is the case. All excavations, small neglected tanks, and 
other pools iu the vicinity of houses, many of which contain putrid water, to be 
filled- up. 

Private tanks, water -courses surrounding Zemindars’ houses and compounds, to lie 
re -dug and afterwards to be kept in proper order. 

Drinking water tanks to be separate from those used for bathing and other purposes. 

3rd, — Villages to be provided with proper and efficient drains running towards the 
river, nearest khal or lake as the slope may be. A few large* drains should be con- 
structed at some distance from one another in every village, if necessary, for the 
removal of the bulk of water. Smaller surface drains should communicate with those 
from every part of the village. All drains should be cleaned out at least twice a 
year. 
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4 M. —Free communication to be facilitated in villages by the construction of a few 
good roads and raised pathways, with drainage on either side. The passages, narrow 
roads, and foul streets between houses to be cleared and thoroughly opened out, and 
the whole village to undergo sanitary inspection. Burial Grounds and Burning Ghats 
to be kept in decent order, and at a proper distance from the confines of all large 
villages. Proper conservancy arrangements to be established in every village. 

The clearing of the jungle and turning up of the soil afterwards is not unattended 
with danger, for, in doing so, it is known that malarious emanations of great intensity 
are often produced, and that such spots are unhealthy for some time afterwards. 

The thick jungle ought to be burned to the ground, and the roots should be dug up, 
as far as it is possible, by hand labor. The ground thus cleared should be kept free of 
small jungle, which is apt to spring up afterwards, by ploughing and cultivation. . 

The planting of hedges, of plantain trees, and the growth of noxious weeds and 
jungle of all kinds, should afterwards be prevented. 

Vigorous efforts have been made in some parts to carry out the 
above directions. The following illustration may be given of the 
difficulties which had to be encountered. Pundoah is a large village, 
inhabited chiefly by Muhammadans. It suffered severely from the 
epidemic. Mr. Palmer, the magistrate, reports as follows : — 

“ In order to give the inhabitants good drinking water, I caused ten experimental 
wells to he sunk. These have been completed, and the water therein is clear and good. 
I shall, however, scarcely be credited when I state that the inhabitants adjoining whose 
houses these wells are sunk, prefer drinking impure, stagnant, and discoloured water 
from the holes, than what I have tasted and ascertained to be clear aud wholesome 
front the wells, 

** They make no objections to the well water, which they admit is better and 
superior to what they use, but they say they are in the habit of drinking this water 
and therefore they prefer.it.” 

Sanitary Errors among the Natives of India. — A series of ex- 
cellent papers appeared in the Bengalee during 18(52 on the 
non-observance of the laws of health by the Hindus. Some extracts 
may be given from the article on “ Native House Building and 
House Keeping.” 

The following are the defects mentioned : — • 

(1.) Appropriation of the entire land to buildings. No space is left for the supply 
of fresh air from without and the expulsion of corrupt air from within. 

(2.) A supeJ'stitious love for an enclosed court yard . Free ventilation is thus ob- 
structed. 

(3.) Absence of arched or high ground floors. Moisture creeps through and saturates 
the walls. 

(4.) Low height, of the walls. 

(5.) Few and small- sized doors and windows . 

(6.)' Absence of plaster i ny, sometimes inside the rooms, often both outside and 
inside. w 

(7.) Absence of necessary periodical repairs . 

(8.) A filthy compound in the inner department. This is a very common character- 
istic of the inner apartments of native houses, and it flourishes in most gorgeous 
abominableness in the old aud decaying mansions of ancient wealth, wherein the com- 
pound is the repository of one mass of putrefaction, of plantain leaves rejected after 
meals eaten out of them, refuse of repasts, rejects of vegetables and fruits, scales and 
other leavings of raw fish, torn shoes, dirty rags, broken earthenwmp, straw, rice, 
curry, dust, water, and dirt ; — the whole perhaps sheltered by a thief bed of rank 
grass and shrubs, which have no chance of clearance till some festival fortunately 
occurs, when only, a sense of decency operates to induce the house-owner to cause 
their removal at the cost of a few annas. 
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(9) A crowded accumulation of domestic furniture and things in the rooms.—We 
have our cook-rooms and our sfcore-ruoms and our daily poo j ah and prayer- rooms, and 
our various other rooms, each formed for specific uses, beside pur bed-chambers. But 
we invariably permit an encroachment on the last by things which have their appro* 
priate places in one or other of the former rooms, Towards the head of the bed is 
placed perhaps a shelf groaning under the weight of earthenware stuffed with 
tamarind. Below the cot are perhaps arranged utensils, plates, pots, and basins. 
Here is a chest with half a dozen boxes on it, piled one upon another ; 
there is an almirah, not without fiome luggage on its top. On one side a 
stand for clothes, — perhaps opposing a window and obstructing light and air for want 
of apace to stand in ; on the other a basket containing a few measures of pulse just 
brought down from the roof after a whole day's sunning- In short, our bed-rooms 
which are the apartments we most use, for cither rest or enjoyment, arc so over- 
crowded with a multiplicity of things entirely out of place, that their atmosphere 
necessarily becomes other than wholesome, such as one scarcely feels a comfortin' 
breathing, 

(10.) The house-drain is a receptacle of filthy deposits . 

(II.) In many houses the cow-stall is within the house compound . 

(12.) Public drains near homes. 

(13.) Ponds whose putrid water is used in cooking . 

(34.) Jungle — allowed to grJtb around the ‘premises. 

(15.) Jn absurd system of washing houses daily . — If this practice were simply 
restricted to the house drain, &e., whose cleaning would conduce to general salubrity, 
it would be a perfect blessing. But the mischief is that this practice of washing ia 
dictated merely by an ideal or religious sense of cleanliness which deems impure and 
unclean what has not undergone ablution for the last 24 hours, and is extended to such 
parts of the house as do not require such cleaning, but are rendered positively unhealthy 
by such a process. Veranda steps, out- houses, and even rooms which to be wholesome 
should be dry, are thus unnecessarily watered every day and made to retain an enduring 
damp which is decidedly deadly. — December 16, 1862. 

Modes of diffusing' a Knowledge of the Laws of Health. — The 

preventable annual mortality in India is equal to the entire popula- 
tion of Scotland. Much of it may be attributed to sheer ignorance 
of sanitary laws. It is deeply to be regretted that the means of 
diffusing such knowledge have, in many cases, not been turned to 
proper account. Three Reading Books have been published by the 
Bombay Director of Public Instruction. Not one of them contains 
a single lesson on health. The subject is almost equally ignored in 
the higher departments of education. Students are required to eluci- 
date obscure allusions in Shakespere, they must solve intricate 
mathematical problems ; but University Graduates may be utterly 
ignorant of the structure of their bodies, and of sanitary science. 
The following means might easily be adopted : 

1. Simple lessons on the preservation^ of Health should be taught 
in ordinary Schools. — Oral instructiM, illustrated by diagrams, 
would be most effective ; but in the vast majority of cases the teach- 
ers themselves would be incompetent for the duty. The best plan 
is to insert lessons on the subject in the ordinary reading books, 
graduated according to the ages of the pupils. It should not be 
neglected ejpan in the Primer, for one-third of the children probably 
never get beyond it. Short sentences as, “ Filth is the father of 
sickness,” “ Vaccination keeps away small-pox,” might form the* 
first lessons. 
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In the more advanced books, the different organs of the body, and 
the means of preserving the health by proper diet, cleanliness, venti- 
lation, and by tlie structure of dwellings, should be explained, 
advantages of vaccination, and the means which should be 
taken when an epidemic makes its appearance, should be pointed 
out: If the Directors of Public Instruction insisted upon the inser- 
tion of such lessons, the object would soon be accomplished. 

2. Sanitary Science sh ould form one of the indispensable sub- 
jects in University .. Examinations . At present Animal Physio- 
logy may betaken with other branches of physical science as an 
’optional subject; but it is chosen by very few. A short treatise, 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of each Presidency, should be 
drawn up, and a knowledge of it should be required in every candi- 
date, even at the Matriculation Examination. 

8: Sanitary Science should be included in the Uneoveimnted 
Civil Service E xam in atio us . — Tahsildars and other Government 
Officers might do much to promote the health of the country. The 
treatise proposed lor the Matriculation Examination might form the 
text-book. 

Increase of Native Doctors. — It is cheerfully admitted that a 
good deal has already been done by the Indian Government for 
medical education. Some Nati ve Surgeons of a high class have been 
raised up, as well as a number of Apothecaries and Hospital Assist- 
ants. The great want is native doctors, taught only in the verna- 
cular, to practice in the smaller towns. It would be a great blessing 
to the people to substitute them for the ignorant and superstitious 
men who now call themselves doctors. One for each taluk might be 
the first aim. 


CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 


Few investigations in India would be more interesting than a. 
comparison of the social condition of the people in the three Presi- 
dencies. The great difficulty is that most men spend all their In- 
dian life in one Presidency, and are naturally wedded in favour of 
the system to which they have been accustomed. It is astonishing 
the crass ignorance which often prevails in one division of the em- 
pire regarding the state of another division. 

In the following pages the condition of the people in Bengal and 
Bombay is compared under certain heads. The compiler is largely 
indebted to the Times of India in many of the inquiries. 

At present an attempt is made to contrast only the Zernindari and 
Ilyotwari districts. North India, where the village system prevails, 

II 
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from its want of sea-board, is placed under peculiar circumstances. 
If is also felt that the village system will gradually merge into the 
Zemindari or Ryotwari tenure. Norton remarks 

“The progress of property has ever been towards holding in severalty ; each in an, as 
he becomes more independent, wealthy, and civilised, desiring to be sole 
lord of his own possessions. In the darkest ages of barbarism, or in the earliest ages 
<>f the species, men might herd together for common protection or defence ; or the 
father of a family might, gradually draw around him those who became members of 
the family by intermarriage- In either ease, there would clearly exist a common bond 
of union among all the occupants of the village. The mud wall would limit them 
from the exterior world ; all would be ready for mutual assistance in ease of any 
.marauding incursions on their common fields ; all, in short, would be equal ; and the 
very term * BayhacV or h rolh erh ood, whi eh signifies a village, points to this derivation 
of the joint or village holding." Topics for Indian Statesmen, p. 181. 

The Zemindari System. 

The Cornwallis’ Settlement. — In 17H6 Lord Cornwallis wont out 
to India. His character is thus described by Campbell : — 

Lord Cornwallis was one of the good old English gentlemen who considered an- 
cient English institution's perfect in any part of the world— had no doubt that 
rights in land must belong to the highest, class connected with it - that a landed 
aristocracy is the greatest of all blessings — and that the receipt of any portion of 
the rent by the State was a tax on them which could not, indeed, be dispensed with* 
but should be fixed and limited for ever as soon as possible.’'* 

In 1703, tax-gatherers were virtually made proprietors by the 
confiscation, to a large extent, of tlie rights of the real owners, the 
ryots, in the hope that a landed aristocracy would be raised up, 
who would devote -themselves to the improvement of their tenants, 
like country gentlemen in England. 

A well informed writer in the Quarterly Review thus describes 
the mode of conducting tlie settlement : — 

“ The indecent haste with which, this transfer of the most .sacred rights of a people 
was effected, the injustice to which it gave rise, and the amount of misery, povertw 
ami human suffering which it lias caused, are almost unexampled in the history of 
nations. No surveys existed ; the commonest precautions to ascertain the boun- 
daries of land thus made over were not taken. A rude catalogue of rent-paying 
estates was accepted by the Government as sufficient proof of imaginary titles." 
July, .1858, p. *249. 

While acknowledging the original injustice* the Journal which 
sneers at “ pseudo-philanthropists” for their ignorance of history 
and political economy, asserts that Bengal has prospered under it 
more titan any part of India, and benevolently proposes to extend 
the Zemindari system to the “ benighted” Presidency. “Do men 
gather grapes of thorns V’ Unhappy Bengal, the Ireland of India, 
attbfds a melancholy proof of the correctness of the gr eat law point- 
ed out by the Cain bridge Professor of History 


dfu h ,, “: Lidi:». p. oC;j, 
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“Foremost among them stands a law which I must insist on, boldly ami perpetually,' 
it 1 wish (as I do wish) to follow in the footsteps of Sir James Stephen : a law winch, 
man has been ■ trying in all ages, as now, to deny, or at least to ignore ; fhb ugh ho 
might have seen it if ho had willed, working steadily in all times amt nations. And 
that is— that as the fruit of righteousness is wealth and pence, strength and honour ; 
the fruit or unrighteousness is poverty and anarchy, weakness and shame. It is an 
ancient doctrine arid yet one ever young. The Hebrew prophets preached it long ago, 
in words which are fulfilling themselves around us every day, and which no new 
discoveries of science will abrogate, because they express the great root-law, which 
disobeyed, science itself cannot get a hearing.”* 

Franco before the Revolution probably affords the nearest parallel 
to the condition of Bengal at the present time— a heartless absentee 
1 aristocracy, squandering wealth wrung from an oppressed peasantry. 
It is true that there are Bengali Zemindars as rich as “ English or 
A ustrian nobles.” A Native Journal recently contrasted, in dispa- 
raging terms, the income of the Prince of Wales with that of some 
Bengali Zemindars. How is their wealth spent ? Lot the follow 
nig indubitable testimony give the explanation. It should be 
borne in mind that the Zemindars are spoken of as a clans, — there 
are a few exceptions. 

6 

Bengal Zemindars. — How do the “ absentee Zemindars who 
fatten in Calcutta’^ dispose of their ample means T 

1. Zemindars as a class have, not spend, money in im-proving. 
their estates . — That they would do so, was the grand argument in 
favour of the Cornwallis* settlement. In a lecture delivered be- 
fore the Bethune Society by an intelligent ’Native, it is remarked, 
“ The Zemindars, as every one knows, have paid no attention to cul - 
tivation at all.”:]; The Ilurkaru , noticing the little influence of 
the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, ascribes it to “the (shall wo 
say?) i ncu cable apathy of the native landholders, with regard to 
all matters affecting the condition of their tenantry, and the coun- 
try at large.” The Indian M irrov admits “ the stolid apathy of the 
Zeniindari cla^ in the interior, in regard to all matters connected 
with the advancement of public objects.” 

The following extract is from the “ Revenue Hand-Book of Ben- 
gal,”, by R. II. Young, Esq., B. O, S. 

“ The Zemindars derive their income from the labor of the ryot, and, being satisfied 
with what they get, no capital is expended on improvements in agriculture ; and 
without the diffusion of capital, no country can advance. As tho population increascM, 
the cultivation increases, and the profit of the Zemindar (.still from tho labor of the 
ryot,) increases. The Government gains nothing by this : the ryot; gains nothing : tho 
country gains nothing.' The Zemindar alone, without any exertion or outlay oa lu t 
)>art, is the sole gainer.” 


* “ The Limits of Exact Science as applied to History,” by Professor Kingsley. 
f Friend of India, April 9, 1863. 

$ Bethune Society’s Transactions, 1S-V.MU , p, 73. 
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2. Zemindars squander their income on ‘ fooleries’— The Friend 
of India, noticimg the " princely munificence,” of the native million- 
aires of Bombay, lias the following remarks i— 

‘ ‘ All that Calcutta lias to set agai ust t.lij,s is a scholarship of £S a month, endowed 
in its Presidency College not by a" Bengali, bat by the liajpoot Maharajah of Jeypore. 
Will not our MitUicks, G hoses, Hens and Deys, who reckon their income by tens of 
thousands and spend on a pnojali in a night as much as would endow a College fw 
ever, give m the intense pleasure of announcing that they have resolved to erect a 
University Building and to fouml some of its chairs and fellowships V 

The Bengalee, alluding to the same subject, observes,. “ Shame that 
we have nothing similar to record of our inillionnaires.” The Indian , 
Reformer writes as follows : — 

“ Our wealthy Baboo* will pour out their silver and their gold for the celebration 
of a marriage, a Shradda , a puja, and other tomfooleries, but they keep their purse- 
strings tight* whenever contribution is asked for any object calculated to promote 
the general good of the corauonnri fcy.” 

The ParidarshaJc, a Bengali paper, bears like evidence : — 

tf It is deeply to be regretted that our countrymen have not yet learnt the useful 
way of spending their money. Our milliomiairca can unscrupulously squander away 
hundreds, nay thousands upon jatras, dances, idol-worship, fire* works, and other equally 
useless purposes ; but they feel it a great loss to pay a small sum of money for a 
school. They waste lakhs of rupees to celebrate with pomp the marriage of their chil- 
dren ; but they think ten rupees too large a sum to be expended every month for 
their education/'* 

3. Zemindars have disregarded the claims of humanity . 

The epidemic which has l>een raging in some districts of Bengal 
for two years, has already teen noticed. Dr. Elliot, in his Report to 
Government, thus refers to the Zemindars : — 

M Zemindars of the Districts in question, and other men of property, who ought to 
have come forward as examples to others, and who .should have provided funds in 
their respective villages for the purpose of clearing them and relieving their poorer 
fellowinon from suffering, have almost, without exception, proved the greatest ob- 
structions to the work, either by pleading jwverty, by absenting themselves when 
called ii]K>n to attend, or by quietly evading orders, and delaying to commence work 
on their own land till a certain amount of pressure has been brought to bear upon 
them/' 

The Indian Mirror , a Native Journal, says, 

“ Either we are one of the most brutal races upon earth, or there is a state of 
society in Bengal, which can so separate portions of the same people in a season of 
common calamity that must be appalling.” 

Clear proof is thus afforded how little the Permanent Settlement 
and the Zemindari system have done -for the masses. The liyot's 
Friend remarks : — 

“ When the famine swept away from the North West thousands of inhabitants, 
the Bengal Zemindars vaunted publicly that such a catastrophe would never befall 


k Quoted in Indian lie farmer, Dec. 19, 1802. 
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Bengal'; and oven if it did befall, it would never be allowed to work bo much mt-s- 
ehief as it had done in the North West: N The late Baboo Hama Prasad Hoy gave the 
public distinctly to understand that should a famine occur in Bengal, the Zemindars 
would be most forward to assist and help those stricken by it. Little did he know 
that in a few years thereafter almost as dire a calamity as the famine would occur in 
Bengal, and the Zemindars instead- of arresting its progress would allow it to 
assume the dimension it has now assumed, and then offer a little pecuniary help 
to those affected by the disaster.” — July, 1, 1803. 

Bengal Ryots —Bengal ill natural advantages is far superior to 
Bombay and still more to Madras. The soil is rich and well water- 
ed by the Ganges and Brahmaputra with their numerous tributaries. 
The rainfall is also abundant. In most districts the population is 
dense, and the eye passes over sheet after sheet of cultivation, sepa- 
rated by groves of trees beneath which are concealed the cottages 
of the peasantry. Towards the Sunderbunds the land becomes 
marshy ; while on the other hand there are large tracts, both to 
the ‘east and west, consisting of hills covered with thick jungle. 

The few ryots whose rents are not liable to increase are in com- 
fortable circumstances ; u but the mass of the population,” says 
Campbell, “ is probably poorer and in a worse social position, than 
anywhere else in India.”* 

The same writer compares the Zemindari system of Bengal 
to that which formerly prevailed in Ireland. The latter is thus 
described by Kay in his “ Social Condition of the People 

“The great landlords spend most of their time in England or in Europe, and 
leave their lands to the management of agents, who have their sub-agents for parts 
of the estates, while these latter often have their sub-agents again. Many of the 
great landlords know little or nothing of the state of the peasantry or fanning on 
their estates ; they receive as much of their rentals as possible, in England or 
abroad, and leave their agents to enrich themselves too often at the expense of the 
poor tenantry. 

“ The condition of the peasantry is something which none, but those who have actu- 
ally witnessed it for themselves, can possibly realise. At the mercy of sub-agents 
of agents of the landlords — wilh no interest in the soil — liable to be ousted from 
their holdings by the agents — totally uneducated for the most part - a prey to priests, 
who areas much interested in insurrection as themselves — they live more wretchedly, 
and more nearly like the vermin of an uncultivated land, than any other people upon 
the face of the earth,” Vol. I. p. 312. 

Mr. Marshman, writing in the Friend of India, April, 1852, says, 

“ No one has ever attempted to contradict the fact that the condition of the Bengal 
peasant is almost as wretched and degraded as it is possible to conceive ; living in the 
most miserable hovel, scarcely lit fora dog-kennel, covered with tattered rags, and 
unable, in too many instances, to procure more than a single meal a day for himself 
and family. The Bengal ryot knows nothing of the most ordinary comforts of life. 
We speak without exaggeration when we affirm that, if the real condition of those 
who raise the harvest, which yields between three and four millions a year was fully 
known, it would nfake the ears of every pne who heard thereof to tingle. M + 

* Modern India, p. 320. 
f Quoted in Times of India, Dec. 18, 1862. 
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This testimony was gi ven ten years ago * but little change Lias 
since taken place in the circumstances of the masses. ' 

The Hvrkarn thus describes tlie condition of the ryot : — - 

“ A Wretched, poverty-stricken tenant, who lives from hand to month, arid sees the 
.name bleak prospect; stretching away into the distance, till a small earthen hillock ora 
blazing funeral pyre closes the view.”* 

Kaye, in his “ History of the Administration of the East India 
Company,” remarks: — 

“ The Zemindars, except in a few special eases, exact from the Ryots as much as 
they can lie made to pay ; and there is no doubt that what is icft’to the actual oultiva- • 
tor after all these exactions, is little more than sufficient to keep the souls and bodies 
of the peasantry together.” — p. .198. 

The notice’ quoted at page 37 of the different rates to be paid 
for each article grown by the* ryot, is an illustration of the complete 
control exercised over him by the Zemindar, and how severely lie 
is squeezed. Even in the worst days of cottiers in Ireland, the rout 
of their patches of ground probably did not vary whether they rais- 
ed cabbages or potatoes. 

The compiler was informed at the Revenue Board Office, Calcutta, 
that there is no official information as to the extent of the ryots’ 
holdings in Bengal The Friend of India makes the following 
assertion 

“The average quantity of land It eld by each ryot in Nuddea is three-fourths of an 
acre, at a rent of two shillings, not contained in one boundary, but broken up into patehon 
and separated from tlio holdings of others by small lines of mud which a rainy 
season washes away,” — March 27» 1&62. 

The Calcutta Phoenix thus describes the effects of the Cornwallis’ 
Settlement:— , 

“ Lord Cornwallis' settlement (which must now stand for ever) was politically and 
financially a blunder, and morally a crime. Wo must say more than this, and use 
stronger language : for a more atrocious confiscation of private properties was never 
perpetrated than by Lord Cornwallis arid his Council in 1793. It was cruel, unjust, 
oppressive, illegal, and as indefensible on moral grounds — or on any other ground ex- 
cept that it was expedient in the estimation of men who despaired of ever understand* 
ing the tenures. of the country, — as piracy on the high seas, or robbing a rich traveller 
on the King's highway. Its very warmest defenders cannot deny it was confiscation, 
nor if acquainted with the history of the succeeding twenty years that it drove the 
people to nigh distraction, threw all landed interests into confusion, and covered Ben- 
gal and .Behar with daooits and thugs, men driven from their holdings because they 
resisted the rent demands of men who had no equitable title to the land they (the 
occupiers) had inherited from their ancestors.” 

Ryotwart System. 

The most absurd and erroneous opinions with regard to the ryot- 
war i system prevail in many quarters. The following are some ex- 
tracts from an article in the Calcutta Review, Xo. 75 : — 


* Quoted in Tim?.* of India, Over. Kd., Nov. 27, 1802, 
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Nearly the of the Madras and portions of the Bombay Presideaev suffer f nun 

the evils which arise out of a system borrowed from the school of sodaUsiii. , “p .' 11J). 

We should like to be told how Lord Harris hopes to extricate the Madras ryot 
from his di tli cutties as lpng as he holds miserably; small patches of land under the 
most uiicertaiu jukl capricious tenure, it was possible' for human ignorance, to intro- 
duce — p. 120. 

‘‘ The sections NY HI and XIX of this prodigy of legislative blundering (Act X of 
1859) are evidently intended to create In Bengal the constitutional slavery which is 
rampaut in Madras.” — p. I4tf. 

Let the following quotations show how. far the above assertions 
are correct. The “interloper/’ J. 13. Norton, Esq., in his “ Topics for 
Indian Statesmen/’ thus describes the ryotwari tenure of Madras : - 

“ Picture to yourself the position of a man perfectly isolated and protected lomi 
all interference on the part of hi* neighbour* and superiors ; holding his farm for a 
certain term at a Very easy rent, fixed with reference to the capabilities of the soil, 

. and the situation of the markets ; certain that so long as he continue* to pay that 
rent to the Government, ho power -can eject him or his children from their holding ; 
with the knowledge that whatever he uau by his capital and labour make out of the 
land, beyond the Government dues, will go exclusively into his own packet ; and with 
a power of temporarily diminishing the area of his cultivation with a proportionate 
diminution of liability, according to the fortuitous variations of seasons and markets. 
It these be not sufficient conditions to stimulate industry, we may, in vain, seek for 
others.’’ - p. 178,9. 

The following passage is quoted by Mr. Norton from the Madras 
lie port for 1856-57 : — 

“ Under the ryot wary system, every registered holder of land is recognized as i/s 
proprietor, and pays direct to Government, lie is a t liberty to sublet b in propn'ty, 
or to tra wafer if by U*fU sale, or vtioviaye. He cannot be. ejected by (.1 nr eminent no tony its 
he pays the fixed assessment, and has the option annually of increasing or dmiinMtitig 
his li< tiding, or of eutirely abandoning it. In unfavourable seasons, remissions of 
ment are granted for entire or partial loss of produce. The assessment is fixed in 
money, and doe* not vary from yeirr to year , except in those cases where, water is drawn 
from a Government source of irrigation, lo convert dry land into wet, or one into 
fwo-crop land, when an extra rent is paid to Government for the water so appropriated ; 
nor is any addition made to the assessment for improvements effected at the ryot’s own 
expense. The ryot water this system is rirtmUy a proprietor oh a simple and per feet 
title, and Has all the benefit of a perpetual lease, without its responsibilities, inasmuch 
as be can, at any time, throw up bis land, but cannot be ejected no tony an ha pays his 
tfues ; he receives assistance in difficult seasons, and is irresponsible for the payment 
of his neighbours, *’ 

The above descriptions give the ryotwari system with one im- 
portant amendment, made not long before they were written— the 
non-enhancomeiit of the rent on account of wells dug by the ryot 
at his own cost. The tax on irrigated land is about four times as 
great as on dry land. Formerly, at least in most districts, the very 
mischievous regulation existed, that if a. ryot dug a well in his 
laud, his assessment was raised to the higher rate. This was an 
effectual bar to improvement. Other changes were subsequently 
made, which will be noticed hereafter. 

It may be inquired bow, with this fixity of tenure, Madras was 
.reduced to the lowest depths of wretchedness. The explanation is 
simple. Madras had virtually a permanent settlement; but the rale 
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was ruinously- high. When the "ryot wart system' w&s ^ 
the Indian Government was driven to extremitieR to raise moaey 
to carry on war with Tippoo. The hope was igxmra^ 
of securing, a large revenue by a high government demand, li'tinro 
declared a reduction of 20 per cent, to be indispensable to the 
prosperity of the country.* This, however, was not done. To 
add to the misery of the people, when peace was restored, prices 
fell. ; 

Lord Harris — For upwards of half a century Madras exhibited 
little improvement. The condition of the people was miserable in 
the extreme. In 1854 Lord Harris was appointed Governor/ 
His administration marks a new era in the annals of the Presi- 
dency. Madras is indebted to him for reforms of the most impor- 
tant description. The outbreak of the Mutiny and consequent 
financial pressure, prevented the carrying out of some noble projects 
upon which he had resolved. The point, however, demanding 
notice at present is the institution of the Revenue Survey, with its 
accompanying changes. The first steps were to reduce the assess- 
ment where it was too high, and make no additional charge for 
wells dug by the ryots at their own expense. In the district of South 
Areot alone, reductions in the land revenue were made to the extent 
of £70,000 a year. The consequences were, however, as anticipated. 
In 1854, before the modification, there were 636,676 acres under 
cultivation, yielding a revenue of £195,127. The following year 
861,430 acres were taken up, while the land revenue amounted to 
£240,446.+ 

The Collector of the same district, in his Report for 1801-62, men- 
tions “ the eagerness and rivalry displayed by applicants for land ” 
and “ the almost fabulous rates at which in some parts of the dis- 
trict it changes hands.”! 

In the Trichinopoly District 2,815 wells were dug in 1861-62. In 
the Coimbatore District the private wells increased from 10,559 in 
1856-57 to 22,920 in 186l-62.§ 

The increase in cultivation throughout the Presidency during 
1861-62 amounted to half a million of acres. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan in his Minutes of Tovjr in March 1800 thus 
describes the condition ofTanjore: — 

u The assessment has been so moderate and fixed, that the feeling and fruit of priv^e 
property in the soil has been realised. Land sells at a price- equal, on an average, to 
20 years' purchase ; and there arc individual land owners with incomes which, when 
allowances arc made for the difference in the value of money, would cause them to be rc- „ 


* Salem, by .1. W. Dykes, p. 277. 4 Norton’s Topics, p, 31)2. 

•t Madras Key time Report, South Arvoi, \\ <5, § Madias Revenue Report, 1801-63. 
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carded as considerable proprietors even in England. The atmitmi proprietors are slid 

* possession, and are the greatest gainers by the additional security which has been 
given t/j lartded poverty. The mirasdars of Tan j ore are more like sturdy English 

' . ; people. that I have seen in India: they speak out honestly 
and ^ advanced sochd state is apparent in the face of the country. The 

highroads are admirably shado&with productive trees, and they sometimes pass for 
miles through almost a continuous village. The houses and homesteads are well built, 
theTpeople are well clothed and fed, and there is every sign of abundant subsis- 
tence.”* 

■With -the extension of the Revenue Survey, Government lias been 
able to make two other important changes. When the last farthing 
was wrung from the ryot, it was plain that when his crops tailed, he 

* could not meet the Government demand. Hence remissions were 

* necessary. This gave rise to no end of bribery and oppression. 
Another privilege which had to be extended to the ryot, was to make 
no charge for land which lie could not cultivate. The reduction of 
the assessment consequent upon the Revenue Survey, enables Go- 
vernment now to demand a fixed rent every year, while all lands 
held must either be paid for or given up. Since 1854 Madras has 
prospered remarkably, as will be shown hereafter. Still, it is unjust 
to compare the Southern Presidency with Bengal. Portions of it 
are treeless arid wastes like the Karroos of South Africa the fall of 
rain over large tracts is scanty and uncertain ; and it is only with- 
in the last eight years that it has met with some consideration 
from the authorities. Bombay affords the fairest standard of* com- 
parison. 

Bombay. — The Western Presidency in soil, extent, and population, 
is far .inferior to Bengal. A large portion of it came into our 
possession, at a comparatively recent period, in the disorganized 
condition described by Mounts tuart Elphinstone in bis Report ; 
while Bengal has had a century of unbroken tranquillity. The 
village system prevailed in Bombay for some years after it came 
under our rule. Disputes arose, to settle which a survey was found 
necessary. Mr. Elphinstone, the Governor, and his Council were 
opposed to the ryotwari system ; the Settlement Officers preferred 
it, and it was ultimately adopted. The Revenue Survey was com- 
menced in 1840. 

Bengal and Bombay compared. 

The condition of the people in the two Presidencies may be con- 
trasted under different heads. The comparison is, as far as possi- 
ble, based upon dj|ta supplied by the Government Records, not 
designed to favor either view. 

Extent of Holdings. — It has already been stated that no accurate 
information is available with regard to the area of the holdings in 
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Bengal. The Friend of India asserts that the average quantity of 
land held by each ryot in Nuddea is three-fourths of an acre.* 
This is probably understated, but it is certain that the holdings are 
small. More exact details can be given with regard to Madras and 
Bombay. In the 'Madras Presidency, at the close of 1861-2, the 
extent of land held by ryots amounted to .15,787,405 acres ; the 
number of leases was 2,022, 526.f Hence the average size of each 
holding was 7* acres. The Editor of the Times of India applied 
in April 1862 to the Collectors of various districts in the Bombay 
Presidency as to the extent of the holdings of the ryots. The 
answers are given in full in the Times of India of ,July 8, 18b2. 
The holdings were found to vary from five to forty acres. The 
average was about twenty acres. 

Hence, the contrary of what was expected, the holdings are 
smaller under the Zemindari, than under the Ryotwari, system. 


Revenue.— The principal items falling exclusively upon the 
inhabitants of each Presidency may first be compared : — 


Laud Revenue and Excise 

• Assessed Taxes 

i&tftmps 


Bengal, per Head. 
£4,736,590* 2.*. 3f d. 

637,570 ■ . 3|rf. 

668,430 Ad. 


Bom lay d- Si'/id. per Head. ; 
£3,401,174* 5s. 7$. 

423,187 Bid. 

293,120 6 id. 


j 6,042,690 Sh.ll|«7. 4,117,481 da- IQd, 

) The duty on Opium is not entered, for it is exclusively paid by 
the consumers, the Chinese. Salt in Bengal is chiefly imported ; 
jin the Bombay Presidency it is manufactured. A higher excise is 
(levied in Bengal, on account of the very low Land Revenue ; but i 
|this is no index to the condition of the people. Colonel Baird ■ 
pSroith found on inquiry that seven-sixteenths of the Calcutta ■ 
® Imports went to the Upper Provinces. Supposing that a like pro- 
portion holds good with respect to Bombay, the Customs Revenue 
exclusive of Salt, will stand thus : — 


Cuaiome Revenue.. 


Bengal . , per Bead, 

£1,3*33, 410* 4{d. 


Bombay § Smd, per Head. 
£979,3*4* lltf. 


: 1 he increase of Bombay above Bengalis, therefore, as follows* 
.Stamps, nearly one-half greater; Income Tax, more than double • 
Customs Revenue and land Revenue, each nearly two and a half 
times greater. 

Ease of realising Revenue.— It is asserted that Bengal is the 
only Province where property is not sold for arrears of Revenue. 


* March 27, 1862. 

+ Land Revenue Report, 1861-2, pp. 25, 33. 
* See Administration Reports for 1861-52. 
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But what are the facts of the case 1 The Bombay Report does 
not appear to give any information on this point. Bengal and Mad- 
ras may be contrasted. In Bengal, to realize a* Land Revenue of 
£3,7 65,11 2, estates were sold to the value of £32,272 ;* in Madras 
out of a Land Revenue of £4,141,887 only the sum of £1,284 
was realised by the sale of property ; f 

Commerce. — This is an important test of comparison. The fol- 
lowing table gives the total value of Imports, Exports, and Re- 
Exports, including Treasure, during the last twelve years : — 



Bengal. % 

per Head. 

Bombay. i 

per Head. 

Madras. || 

per Head. 


'£ 

£ 



£ 


3850-51 

IS, 754,025 

Ge. 5 d- 

14,895,135 

17*. 

0 d- 

4,973,839 

3*. 1 hi. 

1851-52 

21,337,777 


1 0,041,538 



5,401,850 


1852-53 

21,508.1)09 

* 

16,319,796 



6,174,035 


3853-54 

19,700,112 


15,875,538 



0,880,590 


1854-55 

19,825,002 


13,998,461 



5,837,293 


.1 855-50 

28,250,333 

ih. n \d. 

19,497,824 

22*. 

2 d. 

7,110,459 

5 s. 5 d. 

3850.57 

29,303,907 


24,479,512 



8,140,201 


1857-58 

29,455,254 


27,374,156 



9,028,479 


1858-50 

30,721,731 


31,290,112 



8,484,933 


1850-00 

32 554,950 


32,389,402 



9,193,355 


1800 01 

30,842,754 


36,157,608 



10,477,581 


1801-02 

30,138,751 

10 s. 3 d. 

43,156,540 

49.v. 

0 d. 

11,015,087 

9s. 0 d. 


Taking the average of the first two and the last tw<wears, the 
increase is as follows: Bombay 153 per cent.; Madras llTper cent.; 
Bengal 52 per cent. The Bombay Commerce per head is nearly 
fivefold that of Bengal. Making every allowance for the unprece- 
dented price of Cotton, the disparity is enormous. 

In comparing the commerce of Bengal and Madras two circum- 
stances must be taken into consideration. By far the principal 
Export from Bengal is Opium, grown in the Upper Provinces. The 
cultivation of that drug is prohibited in the Madras Presidency. 
The second point is that in Bengal, Cotton cloths form the principal 
article of Import. 

The Exports from Britain to India of Cotton Yarn and Piece 
Goods during 1862 were as follows :J- — 


Bengal ... 
Bombay ... 
Madras ... 


Cotton Yarn . 

£ 

Piece Goods. 

£ 

Tola!. 

£ 

Amount per head. 

797,338 

4,484.942 

5.282 280 

Is. 9 d. 

382,808 

2,509,258 

2,892,000 

3.v 3 d. 

157,933 

189,702 

347,035 

3\d. 

1,338,079 

7,183,902 

8,521,971 

m _ 


* Bengal Land Revenue Report, 1361-62. p. 11. • 
f Madras Administration Report for 1861-62, p, 28. 
$ Supplement to Economist, Feb. 28. 1863. 
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Marl ms receives so?ne doth from Ceylon in exchange . for Rice ; 
t>ut the total import per head in ordinary years amounts to about 
(hi. Why does Bengal take upwards of three times as much En- 
glish cloth per head as Madras ? The Friend of India , after con- 
trasting the two Presidencies, makes this reflection : <f The same 
.Providence which gave Bengal Jx>rd Cornwallis sent to Madras Sir 
T. Munro. Both great men, the permanent settlement of the one 
has enriched, the ryotwari of the other has impoverished, the peo- 
ple.”* The real cause is, that in some of the districts of North 
India half the people a, re clothed in the produce of British . looms; 1* 
whereas in the Madras Presidency weaving is carried on very ex- 
tensively. In many parts of South India the spinning wheel is 
more common than it was in England in olden times. The Rev. 
E. E Jenkins, who proceeded up the Godavery in 18(>2, writes as 
follows : — 

* k The villages are commonly small, but lie at no great distance .from each other. 

Tn most of them we saw a patch of ground set apart for the growth of cotton It was 

enough for their own wants : they gathered it abor t February or March, and carried 
the 'pocU either to Cherla, a neighbouring village, or to Mungopett a town outlie 
opposite mid# of the river, and there the Weavers made it into clothing for them/’ — The 
Hurvext Field, Jan. 18f»3. 

When the circumstances •above-mentioned are taken into account, 
it will be evident that, so far as Commerce is an index to the condi- 
tion of tlg| people, Bengal can claim no superiority over Madras. 

Import of Gold* — Though gold is not a legal tender in India, 
it is flowing into the country. Savings’ Banks being unknown, 
it is a common custom with the ryots to convent their surplus 
means into gold ornaments. The imports of gold, into Calcutta 
and Bombay during the last five years are given as follows in the 
Times of India : — Nov 28, I8fi2. 



Qdcuftit. 

Bombay. 

1 857-5$ 

£1 ,007,1 27 

£1,533,579 


2,0(52,050 

1,973,230 

1 859-iSU 

1,104828 

2X50,74 1 

ISIUMU 

1,203,042 

2.503,-229 


1,704218 

2.853,942 


£8,012,773 

£15,724,724 


The absorption per head during the five years was in Bengal 2s 
Qd. ; in Bombay, 1 2s. \)d — nearly fivefold. 

Postage, — In 1800-01, the DuralMTS of letters to every hundred of 
the*f>opulation were as follows : Bombay ill ; North-West Pro- 
vinces, CO; Madras 45 ; Bengal, 2 3. v 


4 Friend of India, Sept. '25, 18G2. t See Col. Baird Smith’s Reports 
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Causes of Difference. 

The great superiority of Bombay in every respect, though far in- 
ferior in natural advantages, may easily be explained. The article 
on “ The Land System of India” is for once right when it Is said, 

‘Simplicity ranks only next to security ami certainty in laud tenures. Land must 
be placed under the .care arid control of single proprietorship before it can attain that 
power of production -which renders it so valuable in Europe, and even in the newly set- 
tled colonies of the Southern world. Conflicting and involved rights of property in 
land check the free action of capital, while energy is hampered when it cannot operate 
with advantage either to the individual or the public. The charm of single and un- 
divided property lias turned barren wastes into smiling gardens, and has improved the 
productive powers of the soil beyond even the highest expectations.” — Calcutta Review, 
'No. 75, p. 150. 

Kay in his “Social Condition of the People of Europe” thus meets 
an -objection frequently made : — 

“It is a common error in England to confound small tenantsat-will, holding little 
bits of land and at the will of a landlord, who can turn thorn out when it pleases him, 
with owner# of small estates, 

“When any one in England talks of peasant proprietors being .always prosperous, 
wherever they are to be 'found, people point to I reland, and sav, “ \\icil, but look at 
the wretched state of the poor tenants in Ireland !” 

“ But the poor Irish are not proprietors There is the greatest possible difference 
between the social and moral effects of small estates, belonging to the persons dwelling 
upon them, and of small pieces of land held by -tenants at the will of a landlord. The 
peasant proprietor knows that every penny Of his family’s earnings which he expends 
upon his land, "in safely invested. He is not scared from laying out money on 
improvements, by the fear lest a landlord— or the agent or bailiff of a landlord — should 
step in and turn him out of possession, before he has reaped the return for his expen- 
diture. On tlie contrary, he knows that his land is his own, until he chooses to sell it, 
and that, consequently, every hour’s labour, and every extra penny spent upon his little 
plot of land, will benefit either himself or his children. 

tl The Irish tenant is not willing to spend time or money on the improvement 
of his holding, for he does not feel sure, that he will derive the benefit of 
m .such improvement, lie is not much interested in the good cultivation of his land, 
for he knows that it is quite uncertain how long he will be allowed to retain 
it in his possession. The land is not his own, and docs not inspire him with that 
interest in its improvement which the feeling of oumemhip always conveys. He 
does not know how soon the rent may be raised so as to compel him to abandon 
his possession. If the present agent is a kind and just man, the peasant lessee 
does not know how soon another agent may be appointed in his place of a different 
character, who would compel him to desert his improvements and outlay by unfair- 
ness or exaction. The -Irish peasant's feeling is: the land is not mint*.; it may not 
be in my possession long ; it is quite uncertain how soon some unforeseen accident 
may deprive me of it ; 1 do not care to improve it and take care of it for the sake 
of my landlord ; I feel no further interest in it than just to get every pennyworth 
out of it I can, at the smallest outlay possible.* 


* As a further illustration of this, the following extract may be given from the Let- 
ters of Tke Times Commissioner on the Condition •£ the People of Ireland 

“ Ask a tenant why he does nob collect manure through the winter to manure his 
land, ialfcead of smoking in his mud-hut and burning his shins over his peat- lire, doing 
nothing, and he tells you , 1 What is the use of collecting manure to raise a good crop V 
for if the agent see? it, he says, ‘ Oh ! that’s good land, you must pay more rent for it, 
and the benefit of the manure goes to the landlord, whilst I am as before, kept down 
to my dry potato and water.’ lu fact, ho practically acts up to the adage, that * it is 
better to play for nothing than to work for nothing.’ p. T3> 
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u A small proprietor a (situation is altogether different. He feels the same kind of 
interest in his little property which a gentleman does in his park, but in u higher 
degree, because the peasant proprietor feels more acutely than the oilier that the 
subsistence of himself and his family depends entirely upon the produce of the land. 
He is urged to improve the condition of his farm to the uttermost, because he 
knows that the more he improves it, the better will be his means of supporting 
his family, aud the greater the comfort, happiness, and respectability of his 
wife and children. He knows that he or his children are certain to reap the benefit of 
every extra hour’s labour* and of every extra pound spent upon the farm. He feels, 
too, a kind of pride in making his laud look better than, or at Least as well cultivated 
as, his neighbour’s, and thus showing off his own skill and science. He is better 
acquainted with every square yard of his estate, and with all its wants and requirements, 
than a great proprietor is with each field in his estate. Ho turns every square yard 
to Borne use or other, knowing that the greater his produce, the more comfortable will 
be his position. While the great proprietor would laugh at being so particular, as to 
grumble at the waste of square yards of territory, as the rich man laughs at the 
economy of a penny, the peasant proprietor endeavours to turn every morsel of his 
property to some account, lie looks with interest on each little portion of his estate, 
and devotes to its cultivation as much energy and care as is spread, so to speak, over a 
tenfold greater surface by the great proprietor. This -is otic of the reasons why, 
as I shall show in the sequel, the </ro#$ produce of a piece of land cultivated by a 
number of peasant proprietors is found to lie always much greater, than the </ros:< 
produce of an equal quantity of land cultivated bv one great proprietor.’’— Yoi. 1. pp. 
107 — 110. 

* 

Englishmen generally consider large farms necessary to secure 
high cultivation. The following remarks by Mr. Samuel Laing are 
worthy of consideration. Referring to Tuscany he observes : — 

“ Scotland or England can produce no one tract of land to be compared to this 
strath of the Arno, not to say for productiveness, because that depends upon' soil and 
climate, which we have not of similar quality to compare, but for industry aud intel- 
ligence applied to husbandry, for perfect drainage, for irrigation, for garden-like cul- 
ture, for clean state of crops, for absence of all waste of land, labour, or manure, for 
good cultivation, in short, and the good condition of the labouring cultivator. These 
are points which admit of being compared between one farm and another, in the most 
distinct soils and climates. Our system of large farms will gain nothing in such a 
comparison with the; husbandry of Tuscany, Flanders, or Switzerland, under a system 
of small farms.” * 

Similar testimony is borne by a recent writer in the Quarterly 
Review : — 

* £ On ascending one of t he steeples or belfries in Flanders, that of Bruges for example, 
one of the most remarkable of landscapes is presented to the eye, A vast expanse of 
the richest cultivation stretches far and wide to the horizon ; no hedge rows — * little 
lines of sportive wood run wild’— break the level of the plain ; few trees encumber the 
soil but those which bear their annual tribute of fruit. For hundreds of years this 
remarkable country has borne the appearance of a garden. The rich aspect which 
Belgium presents arises from two causes, the density of its population and the minute 
subdivision of its soil. Its cultivated area amounts to 6,232,477 a ores, of which 43 
per cent, consist of small holdings, not exceeding one acre and a quarter; 12 per cent, 
not exceeding two acres and a half ; and the remainder is divided into what in England 
would be regarded as very inconsiderable farms. But this extreme subdivision of pro- 
perty gives to the country some of its most pleasing characteristics. Fields or rather 
patches of bright verdure contrast every where with the golden colours of the flower- 
ing colza, or of the ripening corn, or of beds of bright poppy, or red and white clover, 
or fruit-bearing trees arranged in picturesque avenues or clumps. «The number of pro- 
ducts gives that variety to the landscape which in other countries is generally the ef- 
fect of irregularity of "surface. The glittering waters of the numerous canals, the 
comfortable' "homestead* and picturesque wind- mills, subserving many of the purposes 
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of the steam engine, add their interest to the seen a The whole of the Northern and 
Western portion of Belgium and much of Brabant, can only be compared to a vast 
garden— 

‘ Blooming in bright diversities of day.’* 

The most cherished idea of some is to reduce the masses of In- 
dia to the condition of laborers, and to collect the land in large 
farms. Granting, what is exactly the reverse at present, that the 
Zemindars did cultivate their lands as well as the best agricultura- 
lists in England, and supposing that a state of things was brought 
about like that which exists at home (Christianity apart), would the 
condition of the masses be improved ? Kay remarks, 

“ The objects which strike foreigners with the greatest astonishment, on visiting 
our country, and of which they see nothing at all similar to their own countries, 
are, — 

1. The enormous wealth of the highest classes of English society : 

2. The intense and continued labour and toil of the middle and lowest classes. And, 

3. The frightful amount of absolute pauperism among the lowest classes.” p. 305. 

The above is thus corroborated by Dr. Chaim mg in his “ Duty of 
Free States — 

“ To a man who looks with sympathy and brotherly regard on the mass of the 
people, who is chiefly interested in the lower classes ; England must present much 
that is repulsive. The condition of the lower classes at the present moment is a 
mournful comment on English institutions and civilisation. The multitude .are 
depressed in that country to a degree of ignorance, want and misery, which must 
touch every heart not made of stone. In the civilised world tl ere are few sadder 
spectacles thau the present contrast in Great Britain of imbu mded wealth and 
luxury, with the starvation of thousands and tens of thousands ■ >wded into cellars 
and dens, without ventilation or light, compared with which tl wigwam of the 
Indian is a palace. Misery, famine, brutal degradation, in the teighbonrhood and 
presence of stately mansions, which ring with gaiety, and dazzle with pomp and 
unbounded profusion shook us as no other wretchedness does. ... It is a striking 
fact, that the private charity of England, though almost incredible, makes little 
impression on this mass of misery; thus teaching the rich and titled, ‘to be just 
before they are generous,’ and not to look to private munificence as a remedy for the 
evils of selfish institutions.’* * 

The question is not simply, how to extract the greatest produce 
from any given piece of land. The effect of a system in morally 
elevating or depressing the people is a most important consideration. 

Kay explains it as follows : — 

€< But even in this case, viz. when the occupiers are both tenants and not owners, it 
is too often forgotten, that the want of small farms deprives the peasantry of all hope 
of improving their condition in life, cuts away the next step in the social ladder, 
deprives them of all inducement to exercise self-denial, habits of saving and foresight, 
or active exertion, exceedingly pauperises and demoralises them, very greatly in- 
creasing the local poor-rates and the county rates, and in this way very often deprives 
farmers of more than all the extra gains, winch they would otherwise derive from the 
more economical system of large farms. 


* Quarterly Review, October 1802. p. o3S. 
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“ >So that, even in tho case of tenant farmers, I am certain, — and the reports upon 
.Flemish husbandry bear me out h\ this assertion,— -that the . system of small farming 
iwS the most moral and civilising, if it is not also the most economical system, lor a 
country to pursue/’ Yol. I. pp. 113, 3 H. 

Porter thus speaks of the effect of the English system upon the 
masses : — 

* ‘ Id this country, during the last, half century, wo have seen a totally different 
pi ah pursued-; the number of smaller proprietors is everywhere great! t y lessened, and 
in some districts they have entirely disappeared ; the yeoman, if he has not by 
prudeuce ami industry been enabled to advance his position in society, has sunk into 
the laborer, and the laborer has too frequently degenerated into the pauper/’* 

The sufferings of laborers are terrible when they are thrown out 
of employment. The Timas of India thus describes their condition 
during the late famine in North India : — 

“ Colonel Baird Smith everywhere found that the? class which perished in the famine 
was the class of laborers, as we might have told him beforehand he would find, 
and that it was the general proprietorship of land that carried the provinces through 
the crisis, with comparatively so little suffering. Wore a similar famine to overtake 
tho permanently settled provinces of Bengal — where, according to the Friend of India, 
tho ryots are all cottiers or laborers-- half the population would bo swept away by 
it, in spite of all that Government, or tho great zemindars of those districts, 
could do to avert tho horrors of the catastrophe. It was overlooked both by 
Colonel Smith and by the Government that the famine in the North-West was 
not a famine of food, for of that there was abundance ; it was a famine of work, 
and the inevitable result was, that the class dependent Upon daily wages perished. 
With the heavens over him as brass and the earth under him as iron, the agricul- 
tural laborer could find work nowhere in the fields, and found his way into the city 
to die* And to meet a calamity of this nature, we are to understand that the best 
thing we can do is to reduce the masses of the people everywhere to the condition 
of laborers— as we are told is the case in lien gal — arid to aggregate the land in the 
hands of a few holders.” — September 23, 1802. 

The Times of India thus comments upon the course pursued of 
late by the Friend of India : — 

This “ journal has boon marked by a spirit of hatred to the people, at ouee unac- 
countable and most lamentable. * 

“ It is now engaged, week after week, in an effort to establish that “ God, history, 
and political economy,” require us to crush the twenty-five millions of ryots in Bengal, 
already half ruined bv tho lamentable error of Lord Cornwallis. The journal Im- 
piously warns its readers, that God has set his face against ryot properties, and 
boldly bids us believe, that the sickening spectacle our home civilization presents — 
where masses of squalid poverty and festering crime, exist side by side with wealth 
and luxury almost, inconceivable— -is the highest, the final, form that God has destined 
civilization everywhere ultimately to take. And in accordance with these views, we 
are blasphemously bidden at the ]x?ril of resisting Him, to hand over the ryots of 
Bengal, bound hand and foot, to the Indigo planter and zemindar. ” 

The entire change in the policy of the Friend of India towards 
the ryot under its present management, is strikingly shown in the 
following extract from a letter in its columns by its former editor, 
Mr. M. Townsend. The cry of “ socialism” is very lightly treated — 


: * Progress of the Nation, p. 113, 
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“ Permit me to remind you that, if you in Bengal deprive the ryots oft heir land you 
must introduce a poor law. The evil of wages is this, that the old and the \vo*ue«. 
who cannot earn wages have nothing, and unless fed by charity or by the State must 
starve. God made the earth' for the people on it, not for a class, and if for tisCohondo 
reasons, such as better cultivation, you take it away from the majority, you must give 
them their share in another form. No Government can have a right to strip the mass- 
es ofvthe soil in order to accelerate civilization, ami tfyen leave the despoiled to die of 
fatigue and hunger. Civilization always tends apparently to compel cultivation, 
through lured labour, the ground needing capital petty owners cannot supply, but 
then the tendency must be corrected by another tendency towards a perception of 
equal justice which is not. satisfied while ton men work all their lives for one, and in 
old age have no share of his profits to eat. Hocialisiu ? Kubbish, unless indeed Ohris- 
tuunty be socialism. If a man has a . moral right to monopolize the soil till those who 
till Tt stove, then I don’t see the use of dogmas about brotherly love, and equality in 
*the sight of God, &c. The zemindar in the Gospel gave one man a penny for an hour’s 
work, and another a penny for twelve, but it is not said that the industrious did not gob 
enough' for his work. May 7 , 1868. 

“ Sluuu-pli Uanthropiw ts” arc charged with trying to bring about 
one dead level of wretched ness. Tliia is just as true a& the old 
Tory' cry niisod against the reform movement in England. Grada- 
tions of rank and wealth are evidently ordained by Providence. But 
aristocracies, like constitutions, to be worth anything must grow. 
The attempt of Lord Cornwallis at the inanufacturing process has 
been thus far -ft dead failure. We ha ve men who exact all the rights 
of property while they discharge none of its duties. All that is 
urged is, let there be no helping on “Providence” by injustice to 
the ryots. Sixty years ago Munro contemplated the natural healthy 
growth of ranks of society ; — 

“ This freedom wilt in time produce all the various gradations of rich and poor 
proprietors, and large and small farms ; and by leaving every man who does not choose 
to serve another, to set up for himself, the fairest chance and the widest scope is 
given to the progress of industry and population.”-* 

The Times of India thus gives a summary of some of the absurd 
and contradictory statements made with regard to the condition of 
India:— 

We believe — 

“ That Bengal lias become so wealthy under its settlement, that within two gene- 
rations of years a class of landed proprietors lias grown up rivalling in position “ the 
nobles of Austria.” 

That the masses of the province arc, nevertheless, steeped in poverty, reduced in 
fact to tile position of an Irish tenantry, cultivating patches of land three-fourths of 
an acre each. 

That Bengal is still the envy of the rest of India, audits people in the very best 
position for encountering an Indian famine. 

. That the Zemindars should be allowed to rack rent their tenants for the extinction 
of the peasant properties of the province and for reducing the people to the condition 
of farm labourers. _ 

That while it is the labouring class that always perishes in Indian famines from 
the failure of emph^ymeut nioro thanof food, our right way to encounter famine is, 
nevertheless, to reduce the people to the condition of labourers. 


* Salem, p. 186, 

K* 
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That it is indispensable for the development of the resources of the country that 
Government should ref rain from ever enhancing the assessment [rent] upon its.’ te- 
nants, That it should simultaneously withdraw the ryots from the protection of the 
law* that prevents the Zemindar and Indigo planter from increasing their vents at 
will. ■ ■ ‘ . / 

That it is, nevertheless, true that the State is the only improving landlord in 
India, neither the Bengal Zemindar nor the Indigo planter having laid out one coyrri 
in the improvement of their estates, and that cultivation is more backward under the 
41 Aiistrian nobles" of Bengal than almost it] any other province. 

That our battle cry should henceforth be i( Down with the Income Tax,” and at 
the same time “ Down with the Land Revenue,” in default of which we must never- 
theless increase the pressure of the Income Tax tenfold. 

That the permanent settlement of Bengal has not increased the indirect sources of 
revenue therein by one anna, the people maintaining the same simple tastes, and 
standard of living, as ever. 

That, nevertheless, if we will only make the perpetual settlement universal, wo 
shall find the people indulging in luxuries, that will enhance the customs, or some 
other source of revenue ten fold. 70 years’ experience of 'the effects of the settlement 
in Bengal, is worth nothing in the argument. 

That our true policy, therefore, is to 44 open our mouth ami shiU our eye ■$■, and see 
what God will send us. ” 

Wo believe further — 

That though Bombay under its BO years’ leases is paying not only its own share of 
the public burdens, hut that of Bengal also ; is progressing in trade .and wealth at 
double the rate of that province ; has reclaimed all its wastes, and is aide to. double 
its contribution of land revenue if the State require it— - it is, nevertheless, certain that 
its system should be revolutionized forthwith, upon the model of that delightfully 
anomalous province— Bengal. 

We believe further — 

“ That it; is the clear duty of the State to allow the land tax to be redeemed, to 
in courage the investment of capital in the soil. - 

That, nevertheless, the inevitable effect of the redemption would be to withdraw 
from the soil the little capital which the agriculturist possesses. 

That neither should we know what to do with the money if we got it. For to 
extinguish the debt therewith, means to re-export to Europe the capital which we 
ha ve drawn so painfully therefrom, and which is the very life blood 'of the country ; 
while to invest it in public works, were io commit the economic? error of supposing 
that the State can do better than private enterprise with such capital, after sustaining 
indefinite loss in the transfer. 

■That it is the refusal to allow the Land Tax to be adeemed that stereotypes the 
poverty of- the country and that Government is, therefore, justly chargeable' 1 with its 
backwardness. 

That it is, nevertheless, true that almost no one would come forward to redeem the 
tux were it permitted ; the value of money being so great that the State cannot offer 
sufficiently advantageous terms.” 


European Vagrants in India. 

Extent of the Evil* — .European' vagrants have long been found 
in considerable numbers in -Galen tta- and Bombay.' A corespondent 
writes thus to the Indian Empire : — 

44 1 have known Europeans to live for eight or icu years in Calcutta without doing 
a day’s work. These have been, allowed to go about the streets in all. silages of im 
toxical ion, tilth and rags, and, while they could have obtained work, they would not 
take it. fJ 
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“In one grog-shop in Chau&ney Choke there may be seen every day half a dozen 
Europeans, some with black eyes and cut faces, begging from every one they see in 
the bazar adjoiuiug. To one of them who had been living for 18 months in tlis con- 
dition, I offered a months board and some clothes, with the chance of a situation if 
ho would retrace 3iia stepji, but ho refused the offer/ 1 

Formerly such men were found only in the Presidency towns ; 
now they wander over the country, hegging.from Europeans, extort- 
ing money from Natives by fear, wallowing in sin, and bringing dis- 
grace on the Christian name. 

Remedy proposed. — A Committee, appointed by the Bombay 
.Government to devise a remedy, recommended the extension to In- 
dia of the English Vagrant Act. Tins has met with general ap- 
proval Profligate men, unwilling to labour for their support, should 
be deported to England or Australia by the State. This would aid 
any who sought to recover themselves.. The voyage would brace 
their constitutions, and better enable them to resist the cravings of 
appetite; working their passage, would accustom them a little to 
honest industry. All who behaved properly should receive a small 
sum on the arrival of the vessel at port, that they might not land 
in a state of destitution. 

Well-behaved men, reduced to temporary distress by sickness or 
want of work, deserve every consideration. It has been proposed 
that Strangers’ Homes should be founded at the principal sea-ports 
to receive such unfortunate people, till arrangements for their pas- 
sage to England, could be made, or, in the case of healthy men and 
women, till employment could be obtained. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

A Bengali Dinner. — The following extract is from the Indian 
lief or bier : — 

“ft may seem strange,, nevertheless, it is a simple fact, that Bengalis never dine— -they 
only eat. They may squat dawn on the floor before a plate on which boiled rice, with 
all its varied accompaniments of pulse and other vegetables, of fish, and of other deli- 
cacies, is heaped up to such a height that, as the homely adage has it, a cat could not 
overleap it; they may gradually demolish that savoury hillock, and stow away all its 
materials in the great central cave till it can hold no more; they may swallow whole cups 
of clarified butter, and au entire basket of sweetmeats,— all this they may do, but they 
cannot be said ever to dine. The English word “ dinner” conveys to -the mind a com- 
bination of images, of which the creatures . that contribute to the. gratification of the 
palate arc by no means the most pleasing. In the very -day dinner of an English 
home, you have the very picture of domestic enjoyment. There is the ‘ ( glide man' of 
the house* sitting at one end of the table, and his partner in life at the other end, and 
around them are the young olive plants. Thanks to the * 4 bountiful Cliver of all 
good” are reverently paid, and, with grateful hearts, they partake of whatever is be- 
fore them. While discussing mutton-chops or roast beef, the events of the day are 
narrated. The * f gude man of the house” relates what passed that day beyond the 
hearth in the great outer world ; the thrifty housewife mention all the incidents that 
occurred during her husband’s absence ; while the children prattle away and speak of 
their lessons aud their sports, and, iii their sunplicity, ask a thousand questions. At 
an everv-day Bengali dinner— if dinner it must be called— woman has no place, or, if 
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fihe has a place, it is that of an attendant. >vbo helps the ' lord of creation’ to the sup- 
plying of his wants. There is, of course, no conversation . Indeed, if the children, in 
their natural simplicity, ever begin to talk, they are' immediately told that they must 
not speak while eating. The Bengali is a bit of a philosopher. He knows tlnit two 
things cannot be clone together at the same time, and believes, with Solomon, that their 
is a time for every thing— a time to cat, and a time to speak. Silently the rice hill is 
broken, and silently are its several parts stowed away in the capacious reservoir. 
Around the table, or rather on the dinner-floor, there prevails funeral silence. An 
English dinner, to which a few, and only a few, friends are invited, is one of the great- 
est delights of life. In addition to the .comforts attendant on the every-day family 
dinner, you enjoy tho delights of genial and intelligent conversation.. The topics of the 
day are discussed, incidents in the personal history, of the guests are some- 
times' narrated, and the places they have seen in their travels are described. The 
conversation never becomes either dry or uninteresting, -a deep plunge in polities, 
or a tc»o aiiy flight into the transcendental region of metaphysics, being obviated by 
the presence of the ladies. In Bengal, too, friends are invited to a private dinner— 
dr rather to an eating match, but the tongue is as motive as before, though the 
teeth are in perpetual motion ; while woman crosses not the threshold of the room, 
in which the processes of mastication and deglutition are carried on with vigor. 
Then there are public dinners, like St. Andrew’s dinner among the sons of Caledonia, 
and the dinner of the Trades’ Association, which Calcutta witnessed only the other 
day. In these dinners you have not, of course, either the enjoyment of the every 
day dinner, or the intellectual gratification of the dinner of select friends. Conver- 
sation is, doubtless, earned on, but it cannot be general, for all cannot possibly join 
in it. Nevertheless, there is the post-prandial display of intellect, which affords no 
little entertainment. In Bengal, too, many persons, hundreds, and sometimes thous- 
ands, sit down — wo were going to say, to dine, but that is not the word— to eat. We 
remember to have seen live hundred persons at once sitting down to eat in the yard 
of a large house. What a sight ! There sat in rank and tile on their haunches on tho 
floor the five hundred guests, in front of each of whom a plantain leaf was spread. 
Stout Brahmans, with baskets of cakes, vegetable curry, and sweetmeats, or groan- 
ing under the weight of jars of curds, arc diligently engaged in ministering lathe 
wants of the guests. We have said that Bengalis eat silence, but, in extraordinary 
feasts to which we allude, they by no means preserve silence. There is certainly no 
conversation, neither are speeches delivered. Nevertheless, there is always a terrible 
noise. The scene is a perfect Babel— it is con f vision worse confounded. Tho noise 
could be heard from a mile’s distance. Bounds like the following reach your ears,— 
“ I want more cakes, 1 ’ — “ More sweetmeats wanted here/' “ Curry • Curry 1” “ More 
curds wanted here !” It is easy to imagine the scene produced by live hundred persons 
at once screeching at the top x»f their voice, and demanding the immediate supply 
of their wants. Such are Bengali dinners, private, social, and public. We are not 
aware that the Hindus and Mussulmans of the North-West and the other Presid- 
encies ever dine — they all cat like tho Bengalis. The only people in India who have 
commenced to dine are the Par sis of Bombay. Foremost in the adoption of every 
social improvement, and full of admiration for every thing English, they have bor- 
rowed from Europeans not a few of their social usages. They dine as well as eat, 
and deliver as good post-prandial speeches, as any ever uttered in the Calcutta Town 
Hall, or the London Tavern. We could wish the Pai’sis had made as great progress 
in religion and morals, as they have undoubtedly done in social ogy.” 

The above descriptions refer to Hindu Society, unaltered by the 
introduction of European* ideas. Educated natives are conforming 
more and more to Western customs. A person who saw the dinner 
table laid out, w'ould find it difficult to determine beforehand 
whether the expected guests were Europeans or Hindus. The reason 
assigned by some Natives for eating with their fingers rather than 
spoons is, that they feel the taste of the curry better { . 

The Parsis have been agitating the question, whether their creed 
forbids their eating with men of other religions. Caste notions 
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acquired from the Hindus, have affected considerably both the 
Pams' and Mrduumnfwlans in India. 

The Union Club.^The-.,Calcutta' TJnion. Club was closed in 1862. 
The following notice of its history is" abridged -from the Hindu 
Patriot:— 

“Some thirty years ago when, under the benign inline nee of a Ben thick, the portals 
of the Govern ment House were unreservedly thrown open to the nobility and gentry 
of India, some well-meaning men combined to' '.establish what they called a Onion Club, 
with a view to bring the elite of the European and ^Native inhabitants of the town into 
close social intercourse. How far the experiment succeeded at the time we do not 
know, but it died soon after the retirement of Lord Ben ti nek from India. The Hindu 
# needed not a club, and the Europeans were content with what they had. About three 
years and' a half ago, a native gentleman having ottered himself as a candidate for ad- 
mission into the Bengal Club, was black-balled, and the thought of an institution where 
the two nations might come and mix on even ground, was revived. The mutineers had 
then just been quelled, and a few noble hearted Englishmen were anxious to put forth 
the right hand of fellowship to the Natives of the country with a view ass much to raise 
them in the scale of civilisation as to throw the mantle of oblivion upon the past. The 
Union Club was the result. It nourished for a while, but in course of time its 
Outrams and Ereres left the country, the soirees and dinners and parties were thinly 
attended — sometimes positively slimmed — and at last it was thought necessary to 
bring the union to a close.” 

Intercourse between Europeans and Natives . — Tiny Lahore Chro- 
nicle thus burlesques the visits sometimes paid by uneducated 
Natives to Europeans : — * 

il Wc have been favored with the following descriptive sketch of the nature of the 
conversation which usually takes place on. the occasion of a native of rank, paying a 
visit of ceremony to a Government Official. In the first place we will suppose the 
visitor to be a Muhammadan nobleman, Abdool Rahman Khan, who enters the private 
dwelling of the Commissioner, Mr. dust, accompanied by his Secretary, a confidential 
attendant or two, a punka bearer, and other tag-rag. 

The distinguished guest sulams profoundly to the Commissioner Sahib, to whom he 
presents a nuzzur of a Gold Mohur, who gently touches it, salarns, ami motions to 
decline. The parties then scat themselves on chairs with the greatest solemnity, the 
natives very uncomfortably packing their legs below them ana bending to the great 
man, the couple, all the time, staring vacantly at each other with an imbecile smile 
on their respective countenances. 

Abpool. — C hcrisher of the poor, your health is excellent ? 

Commission Kit. — Most excellent, and yours ? 

Abd. — By the mercy of God, good' 

Com. — W hat\s the news ? 

Abd. — -M ost excellent— very good. {He mgh$.) 

Com. — Y ou have had a fine season, good rains. 

& ECHKTA uv. Jiinab-i-ali, by your Lordship’s favor, very good indeed. 

Abd. — By God’s kindness, rain fell heavy. [A pa use— Com m is&ia n <-r looks up and 
down, right and lef t, drives a fly. off the tip of his nose , -which returns and is again, driven 
away, the- natives- contemplate the proceedings with respectful interest. Attendant whis- 
pers-- Ask after the Governor General.) 

Abd, — M y Lord, where is the Governor General now ? 

Com. — In Calcutta — A new Governor General has arrived. Lord’ Canning has 
returned to England. 

Attendant flapper,— Is it cold in England now ? 

Com.— O h, no, not very cold, though not so hot as in India. 

Abd. — W onderful ! the power of God is great. (Whispers / wonder the Sahib does 
not permit us to go now.) 
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Com. --{Aside. Hang the fellow. 1 wish he would go*) That is a fine picture. 
{Points to Herring's drawing of the last Derby winner.) 

Abo.— My lord, wonderful. {Me turns it from side to side ami then upside down.) 
Very line ! Is it a ship? 

Com — (Well, if ever 1 heard any thing approaching to that) No, Khan Sahib, that 
is a wonder fill horse which lias won many races. . , 

Abd;— Wonderful. The power of God is great. {Sighs deeply and whispers to Secre- 
tary. I cannot go, can 7?) Junab-i-ali, do you go to Kutchereo early ? 1 have heard 

that the labours of your “ Presence” are perfectly unheard of. 

Com. - Yes, good: not so very run eh after all, but KUau Sahib I think you may go 
now. (rookliSiiL ) 

Aim. — You are very kind. I hope you will always look upon me with favor, 
Salam Sahib, Itetires with kin followers.) 

Commissioner ; soliloquizes. ‘Well.! that’s over. What a. bore f A ship, ha, ha, lia l 

Audool Kuan outside. Isay bhaee sahib, that’s a very dull sahib — did you see 
how awkward he was ? 

Secretary.— Y es, Khan Sahib, but who has manners like you? 

Awdool. — T rue, true, did you see the sahib use his left hand and he turned round 
when he spoke, the" wrong way. {They laugh.) 

Ann.- What a lingo ho speaks, lie call me Kang Sab. what a broken language these 
English do speak 

Attendants^ — O h yea, but it is very few who can speak in your elegant style 
sahib. All the English speak ao badly it is uiiUeult to guess what they mean, 

.Ann. — True brother, and they are so rude. Did you see the way he touched my 
nuzzur, and his mode of address so contrary to all rule? He never addressed me 
properly, and the way he shouts out yes and good ! They are perfect boors these 
English. A picture too, what do I know about pictures, are they not forbidden in 
the book l 

Again let us see how a .Hindoo of rank and* position would succeed with the same 
Commissioner who is sensitive and intelligent. We will imagine him to enter the 
presence with his attendants, consisting of a Secretary, and a couple of barbers as 
familiar friends. After “ salat ns,” presentation Di‘ nuxs/tr, and uneasy settlement on 
chairs, the conversation commence*. 

Rajah."--* Your health Ls .excellent I hope? 

Com. — V ery good, and yours? 

Rajah. — B y your kindness excellent. (A pause.) How old are you ? 

• Com. — ( Aside Herds impudence fur you. Ahem! Why do you ask? 

II a j M t. — You have not been long in the country. You have become Commissioner 
very soon. 

Com.. — Y es ' I hope you have had good rains? 

It A J AH to attendants Have the rains been good? 

Attendants. — Maharaja, excellent by your good fortune — excellent. 

11a J A il to Conrmisuontr. The rains have been very good. Where is the 
Lieutenant Governor V 

Com.— - He is on the Hills 

Kajaji after some thought. Why has he gone there ? 

Com. “—Because it’s the custom in this country for groat men always to go the Hills 
in the hot weather. 

Rajah. — A rc you going to the Hills too? 

Com, — O h yes, of course. 

It a j All. — Is the Governor General your uncle? 

Com. — N o, rajah, 1 cau’t pretend to .*io much honor. 

Rajah.— (Poiiitd with, hits forefinger to Commissioner J s nose.) Why do you wear 
spectacles ? 

Com. — ('Aside. Well, this is about the rudest beast I ever met*) My sight is not 
good. But I have business rajah, you may go now. 

Rajah. — {rising) Halam sahib, all the sahibs' I have known very well. They have 
always protected me. I hope for your kind uess also. 

Com.— -Y es, yes, anything— salarii — that will do ! v 

C o M m I ss I ON je a . — sol us. This is worse than the Moslem. Hang them both ! Bring 
the buggy l Bearer, when that Rajah comes again, tell the Chupprassees to let me 
know first. 
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The Rajah comes home and launches out upon the wonderful effect hi^ conversation, 
had upon the Commissi on or Sahib; that he is for ever and henceforth his warm 
friemt, and that all around may know at their j i cril they must not oppose the respected 
friend of tho Oonimissioner, and forthwith he proceeds to screw all those over whom ho 
possesses authority." 

The Madras Times brings out more fully tlie idea in the last 
paragraph 

“ The position of a person holding office of any sort in this country, is, as regards 
social intercourse with the natives, much, more difficult than that of a private person. 
The latter may if it so pleases him decline such intercourse altogether — or if he should 
feel the obligation of mixing with the people among whom lie lives, he may do so with 
less risk of being misrepresented. But an official has, we' conceive, no choice in the 
matter. He cannot with any propriety decline a proffered visit, and the risk of such 
a visit being used for political capital is in exact proportion to his rank. In the East 
“ the King’s name is a tower of strength.” To be known to be in the habit of visit- 
ing English gentlemen of rank is in itself a foundation on which any native of aver- 
age ability may speedily raise a fortune, and if a person makes a profession of gaining 
influence in this manner, and devotes himself to it with skill, perseverance and cau- 
tion we confess we do not see how he is to be prevented. All the architect has to 

do, is to divide tho houses of which lie has the entree into so many beats, to call sys- 
tematically at regular intervals, to , study the different tastes of those he visits, whether 
Persian A! S*S M native, education, or whatever they may be, and in course of time he 
earns that for which he has laboured, the reputation, that is amongst his countrymen, 
of being well with the English, a reputation which includes much more than many 
Englishmen are aware of.” 

Another complaint made Ivy Europeans .is, that Native callers 
have often no idea of the value of time. It is true that according 
to Hindu etiquette, the visitor should be told when he is at liberty 
to withdraw ; but the difficulty is with educated Natives, who 
may consider it insulting to receive such a hint. 

Still, notwithstanding some drawbacks, private intercourse 
between Europeans and Natives is of great importance. Tho Eu- 
ropean is to blame .Tor absurd interviews like those described in tho 
Lahore Chronicle . If possessed of judgment and tact, he migh t 
benefit the Native?, and perhaps acquire information which would 
be useful to himself. 

Natives at Balls. — There arc modes of dross and dancing coil-* 
neefced with balls attended only by Europeans which are very ob- 
jectionable ; but their evils arc aggravated tenfold when sensual 
.Muhammadans and Hi ndus, who jealously exclude their own females, 
are present. The following account of an entertainment given by a 
Tarsi, is extracted from the Bombay Gazette : — 

u All the Parsec la-die? were shut up in a -gallery, the natives had their uautchcu* at one 
end of the ground, and a ball-room for the vise of the English visitors was opened at 
the other.' But there appeared a very natural' disinclination on tho part of the English 
ladies present to dance for the amusement of tho natives who crowded round the room, 
and whose sentiment# with regard to promiscuous dancing arc well known to us all ; 
and, though the bandmaster tried, all his choicest tunes in turn, the best part of tho 
evening wore away and no one rose up to dance. But a. champagne supper changed 
the face of affairs ; and, when our reporter left, nnmero us couples were whirling round 
to the admiration of all beholders.” 
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The Editor of the Bombay Guardian remarks : — 

‘ ‘ The moral perhaps i« that champagne levels all distinctions, and vanquishes all 
scruples/ There is something very revolting about the picture here presented to us > 
in one part ortho seeue native dancing women, women devoted to a life of infamy, per- 
forming for the "amusement of the company, and in another English Iadie6 dancing for 
the entertainment of another portion of the company.'’ 

The Great Shoe Question. — -Every Native of India is a born 
gentleman. Person.®? even of the humblest rank conduct. themselves 
with a grace ami propriety of demeanour to which an English, 
peasant can lay no claim. It is true that when an object is to be 
gamed, the politeness of the Hindu often degenerates into servility. 
On the other hand, “ Young India/’ who has learnt the doctrine of 
“ liberty and equality,” sometimes mistakes insolence for independ- 
ence. Few topics have been more discussed in the native papers 
during the year than the “ Great Shoe Question.” ' / 

The Oriental mode of showing respect is by taking off the shoes, 
as the 'Western is of uncovering the head. The privilege which 
“ Young India” claims, is neither to do the one nor the other in the 
presence of Europeans. The Pars is have found out that their 
“ sacred hooks” forbid any one going with bare feet. The Times 
of India asks, “ While they were under Mahornedan or Hindoo 
government, we should like to know whether the Par, sees ever dis- 
covered the abovementioned prohibition.” The Soma I^rakasha, 
a Bengali paper, writes thus :• — 

“ The Anglo-Tndians think that every European is an object of adoration by the 
natives of this country. Because our God Krishna once h&jipened to oorno into this 
world as a hog, is that any reason that we should fall prostrate before every pig of the 
present day ‘r’’* 

The Indian i llefm -mer has the following just, remarks 

“ We confess it was tons a disgusting sight to see in the Supreme Legislative Coun- 
cil the Maharajah of Fufctiala keep on at the same time his golden boots and his yellow 
pngri , and the Rajah of Benares his English shoes and his turban* and this when Her 
Majesty's Viceroy, the Governor General, had las head uncovered. And wo could 
not help reflecting that civility and intellect went hand in hand in the person of Ra- 
jah Dinkar Ran, who respectfully put oft* his shoes at. the door of the Council Chamber. 
In the Bengal Council, the four Bengali gentlemen display the same want of taste 
with the Rajahs of Puttiala and Benares. Do we then advocate the putting off’ of shoes 
by native gentlemen ? Not at all. But we do advocate some sort of civility. You 
have your choice — either put off your shoes according to the custom universally observ- 
ed, in the East, or if you be Europeanized, take off your turbans, or caps, or whatever 
head-dress you may happen to have. But pray do either the one or the other. Don’t 
Vie uncivil by having both your head and feet covered. Throughout India, generally, 
except in the Presidency towns. Native gentlemen, bating the Parsisi, put off their 
shoes as a mark of civility. English education, however, in, the Presidency towns, has 
induced the belief that it is social degradation to put off the shoes. • We are not about 
to discuss whether a man is socially degraded when he takes off his shoes ; suffice it to 
say that the mightiest Princes in India, like the Sin dirt of Gwalior, do not look upon 
if as a degradation. But we don't, quarrel with native gentlemen "of the Presidency 
towns for being unwilling to put off their shoes. By all means let them keep then* feet 
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covered, but in that case it i«s absolutely, necessary to uncover their heads, for the in- 
civility of having both the uppermost and lowermost extremities of their bodies cover- 
ed can never be tolerated.” 

The great controversy had not been decided at the close of the 
year. Some would feel satisfied if the Natives simply wore English 
shoes and (stockings ; others would have them takeoff their turbans, 
but conceal their unsightly shaven heads by a skull cap ; while the 
third opinion was, that they should allow their hair to grow, and 
conform to English usage. 

Conversaziones. — So long as caste maintains its sway, meetings 
•of this description, combining Europeans and Natives, are perhaps 
the best practicable. As has been observed, “ The time has not 3 0 1 
come when the Hindu, the Muhammadan, and th* Christian, can 
freely interchange those social civilities which alone ripen into friend- 
ships and intimacies.” The following account of the first public 
entertainment given by the Honorable C. Beadon, is abridged from 
the Englishman : — 

“ The halls of Belvidcr# wore thrown open on Monday night, for the first time in 
the incumbency of the present Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, to a gay and gallant 
assemblage, such as is rarely collected together in this good city. The party was 
honoured by thtyiresenpo of the Governor General, and consisted of the leading mem- 
hers of Europeaffand Native society, with a large infusion of the youth and beauty 
of Calcutta. 

“ It is difficult to condense into the brief space which can he allotted to it, even 
an outline of the numerous objects of interest scattered throughout the rooms for 
the entertainment of liis guests. Electric Telegraphs, Insulators, »Sub- marine Cables, 
and other curiosities of the lt lightning post,” as the natives not inaptly term it, 
were well represented and illustrated by Major Douglas, assisted by very youth- 
ful signallers. Messages were transmitted by various native gentlemen and written 
oft' with a speed and accuracy which delighted and astonished them. Al'r. McLardy 
showed them in section the working of the mightiest instrument of modern pro- 
gress, of which tlio various stages of improvement from the earlier efforts of Now- 
comen and Savery to the crowning work of Watt, were illustrated in notion. 

“ Models of guns, and the very undesirable looking projectiles hurled by thorn 
against all opponents of Uesh, stone, or iron, furnished food for reflection to those who 
had rather not purchase glory at such fearful risks. 

“ Photography occupied a prominent place, and was admirably represented by the 
ethnographical pictures of Dr. Simpson, the life-like protraits of Mr. Kovvc, a bewil- 
dering collection of stereoscopic objects of every conceivable form and variety, such 
as, to be properly examined and appreciated, would have occupied a dozen evenings. 
A new Venetian instrument, the property of Mr. J. P. Ward, of the Civil Service, ami 
termed an Alfceoscopio, was the novelty of this department of Art. It magnified and 
reflected in relief, images from a concave surface, so as to render them life-like to an 
extent not accomplished by any other instrument that wo have seen. 

“ Such is a very imperfect outline of one of the most successful attempts to combine 
amusement with instruction, and to bring into harmonious union, the long separated 
branches of the great Arian family, that has been brought to boar upon the social life 
of Calcutta.” 

A meeting, less brilliant, but of a still more interesting character, 
was held in Bojnbay by the Rev. Dr. Wilson : — 

“ A reunion was held on Monday evening last at the house of .the Kov. Dr. John 
Wilson, which was as novel as it w;u interesting in its character and object. The 
meat Mihar.ii Libel Case will ever be remembered by all in this community : and the 

ii 
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defendant, Curaondaas Mooljec will as long he admired for his noble stand in the 
cause of truth and morality. The reunion on Monday evening eon-si.-dod of those, 
both European and Native, known to Dr. Wilson as having evinced a. lively interest in 
the case, and a lively satisfaction at its issue. They were invited to meet -CumnuTass, 
for the purpose of offering him their warm congratulations on his courage, .stead fast- 
ness, and success ; to meet one another, for the purpose of mutual congratulation on 
the victory obtained by the truth in this case and on the hope thus afforded of its 
speedy triumph in this community. The reunion had the character of a con versa - 
zione, After the whole party had taken a social cup of tea together, and ices had 
been served, -Dr. Wilson opened the conversation by a most appropriate and .happy 
address, giving the rationale of the important trial. He was followed by Dr. Bhow 
Da joe, Sir Alex. (Irani:, Dr. Murray Mitchell, Lev. C- Harding, Kev. Dhmijdebhai 
Nowrojee, and Mr. Poston jee dam set joe, (the last two speaking in Gujerati) in 
addresses which, though quite extemporaneous, were full of noble sentiments 
eloquently expressed, of true sympathy for the defendant and his cause, and of 
deep interest in the real welfare of the natives of India. These' addresses- were, 
followed by a touching expression of thankfulness and gratitude from Gur.son- 
dass Mooljec. A snort and appropriate prayer was then offered by Dr. Murray 
Mitchell. After receiving bouquets, and visiting an abundantly provided refresh men t 
room, the party separated. Wo content ourselves to-day with this brief notice of the 
reunion, as we hope to he able to give our readers a full report of it in a day or two. 
There ought to be on record a report of so interesting a reunion : a reunion in which 
about an equal number of Europeans and of Natives met for one common object, and 
with one common feeling in reference to it. We trust that this will not be the last of 
its kind.” 


In few ways can Europeans, occupying influential positions, do 
more to promote kindly sentiments than by social gaHio rings of the 
above character. 


Visits to Europe.— Natives of India arc proceeding in rapidly 
increasing numbers to England — some for commercial purposes; 
others to study ; others to see the wonders of which they had read 
such interesting accounts. . Mr. Manockji Curse tji, a .Farsi, one of 
the Judges of the Small Cause Court, Bombay, took the boldest 
step, for he went to England aeexmipaiiied by his daughters. A s lie*, 
was “ able to introduce into any drawing-room lie pleased, a genuine 
undoubted novelty never before exhibited, namely two living Indian 
young ladies, with only a slight modification of their national 
costume, 7 ’ it is not surprising that he was one of the lions of a. 
season in London. 

Two Bengalis proceeded to England to study for the Civil Service 
Examination. One of them, wrote a series of letters in the Indian 
Mirror, giving his impressions of the country. The following an*, 
some extracts : — 


“ On my lauding at Southampton, I was struck with tlic beauty of the town, the 
form of the houses, and the .number of men who began to stare at me. X saw 
carriages running to and fro, and the English horses very fat and large. The 
country between' 'Southampton and London appeared tome so beautiful, and I was 
V<* greatly delighted with the scenery, that 1 could not resist exclaiming ‘ England 
L indeed a perfect garden,’ — for so it appeared to me ; the country is not so flat 
as Bengal, and the green hills add to the beauty of the scenery. As 1 was travel- 
ling by first class, the company in the carriage was very agreeable; there were 
a lady and two gentlemen besides om selves in the came earn age, arid the 
conversation chanced to Unu up< a the several religious opinions prevalent in 
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England. Accustomed -as wo are to be in t lie company of ladies, where intellect- 3 8, 
like tlunr persons, cribbed and conti nod within the prison house of the zenana, you 
can well imagine how glad wo must have been to observe the young lady in the 
carriage take a lively interest in the ■conversation and .discussing abstruse questions 
of metaphysics and theology. What a striking contrast she was to the Zenana lady ! 
As wo passed through several stations, I observed there platforms covered with books 
for sale, and the boys bawling out < evening papers aud Punch' in a very sonorous tone. 
When 1 was told that London was in sight, i eagerly put my head but of the window 
of the carriage to see what London was, and to my astonishment observed nothing but 
innumerable tubes over the several houses. Not being able to make out what those 
tubes meant, I asked a fellow-passenger who told mo that they were ‘chimney pots,* 
for the purpose of allowing the smoke to escape. What particularly struck me in the 
.Railway stations in this country was the civility of the guards and porters. 

“ The streets of London are generally speaking, much wider than those of Calcutta, 
rfml there is here one particular convenience which Calcutta is very much in want of ; 
t mean the stone pavement on both sides, intended solely for foot passengers. One 
great facility which the inhabitants of London have over those of any other town, I 
moan Indian, is the facility of travelling by omnibuses. Each of these omnibuses can 
carry 20* passengers ; and what is strange, it is drawn generally by two horses only, 
and sometimes by three. 

“ The houses in London present a very different view from those in the city of Palaces : 
wo do not find those large buildings of < -howmighee, all. white- washed ; in London f 
have not been able to see a single building whose color is white : all the houses are 
brick- built, but made to look like stone ; the color being grey and dusky. Most of the 
houses are four-storied, and every house has a ground floor intended for the kitchen and 
servants ; by ground- floor l mean one story under the level of flic streets. The rooms 
hero are very small, and the inside of the walls is covered with a sort of ornamented 
paper ; wo miss here those Venetian doors which are to be found in every house in Cal- 
cutta, and the Hat roofs upon which we generally spend the summer evenings in India. 

“One groat comfort which the Bengali loses in England is bathing : there are no tanks 
where one can bailie, nor are there any bearers here to fetch water fur him in largo 
quantities; the water we get in our houses is supplied by machinery, audit hardly 
serves the purpose of bathing. There are, however, public baths here and there, hut 
the price of a single bath is so high that to take an occasional bath is a luxury- Thu 
best course is to buy a small tin bath and a sponge, and b> rub the body over with 
sponge and water every morning before breakfast, and to pour a little water mi the 
bead. ' 

“ The general time For 'breakfast, in this country, is between eight and nine in the 
morning. The Bengali, at the break fastd able, will miss his rice, dnll, and fish curry, 
buthe. will find instead of them a few pieces of bacon, cold beef or lamb, and half- 
boiled eggs; he will also get bread and butter (rmitdi better than what, we get in India ) 
and tea and coffee to drink ; this is the nature of an English breakfast. The next 
meal is in the afternoon between one and two ; it is called 4 lum-lionii,’ corresponding 
to the Anglo-Indian term * titti i», ? which very few people in this country understand. 
At luncheon people take very light food, and it generally consists of cold meat, 
bread and butter, fruit, jelly, and jams. The third meal is dinner ; wbeviyou-r.cn 
on the table a huge leg of mutton, or a large block (if I may use the, word) of roast 
beef, finite still' and hard ; the veiy sight of which is enough to create a disgust] in 
the mind of a Bengali who is unaccustomed to it. Sometimes you may find rib- 
and curry on the table, which are cooked in such a way that, you can hardly make 
out what they are. The favourite dish of the English people seems to be roast beef, 
and the Bengali who comes to tin's country Is obliged to accustom himself to it,. At 
dinner, after the meat ia removed from the table, pastry is brought, which generally 
consists of 'pudding 'and tart ; and the third and last course is called 4 dessert,’ which, 
is simply composed of fruits and preserves. The last meal is the supper at about 
eight in the evening. The moal times vary according to the rules of different fami - 
lies, but tin? general time is what l have stated above. I will toll you what I think 

of the English eataMcs, aud h« » w l manage with them. My liivfc impression was 

what that of every Bengali , unused U» the English mode of living must bo - that 
the English people cat whatever they get-, and by cry (lung raw; but i got 
accustomed to the English diklio;-:, in loss time than I had expected, ami, now 
1 think, I can manage with them pretty yell, i must however confers that 
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in England every art has made wonderful progress, except the culinary one, 
in which the Orientals far surpass the Europeans ; this is my idea ; but tastes 
differ. I also think that an Indian who comoa to this country cannot keep bis health 
without taking plenty of beef, and a good deal of exercise, both of wliich are most 
necessary for a climate like this. Thus you see a Bengali who comes to England has 
to live in a way perfectly contrary to what he does at homo, and has to make use 
of things which ho is taught to entertain a hatred for from his infancy. Among the 
several kinds of fish in England, there are two sorts which I think a Bengali would 
like : these are salmons and soles, but the English people do not know the different 
ways of cooking : they only know how to boil and how to roast. Among the English 
eatables what 1 like best arc the sweetmeats, in preparing which the English are far 
superior to ns. You know, in India, how the English people boast of their fruits ; 
now let me tell you something about them. The fruits which England can produce 
are strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, and cherries: of which 
some consider strawberry to bo the best ; you will know what sort of a fruit it is when* 
I toll you that one caunot eat it without sugar ! However, to all other English fruits I 
should prefer apples and strawberries, but then they cannot bo compared to any of 
our delicious Indian fruits. Oranges come from Spain, but they are not half no sweet 
as our own : pine-apples come from America, and the price of each is a shilling or 
eighteen ponco. As regards natural productions, there can be no doubt that India 
yields the palm to none. What fruit is there in the world that can vie with our 
delicious Bengal mango V I have often told people in this country that they unques- 
tionably excel us in the works of art, but as for the productions of nature, there i.s no 
country like dear old Hmdusfehan. The English people seldom drink water like ns at 
meals; their general drink is boor or bitter ale : at breakfast, as I have told you, 
coffee or tea is taken ; and at dinner besides beer, few people take wine. The general 
idea among our countrymen is that the English, of all nations, are most addicted to 
wine. So far as I have been able to ascertain, I think it is a great mistake to 
suppose that the English in this country cannot live without it; there arc bund reds 
who do not take it at all, and persons of respectable society seldom take more 
than a glass of sherry or port at dinner-time. The great fashionable vice among 
our educated countrymen, now-a-days, i.s intemperance. How many of our ablest men 
have not fallen victims to it ! Every drop of wine taken in India is literally poison ; 
yet, what a pity it is, that you scarcely see an evening meeting of our educated 
Biboos, without their bottle of brandy. In a cold climate, like that of England, the 
wines that, are taken by gentlemen arc sherry and port only: brandy is quite un- 
known, while horror, of horrors { with our Young Bengal, it is his most favourite 
bottle 1 .Since my arrival in this country, 1 have attended several dinner parties and 
evening meetings, but have actually not yet' heard the name of brandy; to mention 
the very name in polite society is a breach of the rules of etiquette — such, you see, 
is the disgust entertained for this liquor. It is a folly to think that Indians who come 
to England can hardly do away with wine : those of our countrymen, who came to 
England before us should have wholly abstained from drinking, and not set such a 
pernicious -example as some of*, them have done. 

“ In my several letters to yon, l have been urging the great necessity that exists on 
the part of our educated countrymen to visit England. lam glad to observe that 
you have also taken up the subject in right earnest, and are exhorting our apathetic 
countrymen to rise from their td umber, and do something practical. A visit to Eng- 
land will do a Native of India more good than all the plants he can concoct in doors. 
The only sure way to banish <?«.*/f-prejudices from our society is to make some of our 
educated countrymen come to England, to feel how low and degenerated Indian so- 
ciety is : they will then perceive all their weak points, and I earn why it is that such a 
w ide gulf distances us from our English fellow -subjects; they will then know what 
necessity there is to educate our ladies and emancipate them from the thraldom of 
the Zenana ; they will then loam what we Bengalis, arc so deplorably in want of- - 
wlf-depnndmce ; they Will then appreciate the value of time, atul will know how to 
make use of money, So lung as caste and idolatry reign in our country, so long as 
uur educated countrymen act according to the advice of mistaken patriots, that 
* 4 Discretion U 'the better part of valour” — the state of Indian sbeiety can never be 
improved. 1 have alsv ays wondered how a Hindu who visits England can, after his 
return home, think of getting re -admitted into caste and swallow* “ sacred pills/*., 
like Mr. M ihiputram Kupraiu of Bombay celebrity# in order to wash oil all the 
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Kins oneinmirs by eating rf»ast beef ami hoikid pork ! ! I am glad to loam that there 
is now a growing desire aiuoug some .Hindu youths to cmne »vcr to England for the 
purposes of education. Such a laudable desire, deserves every encouragement, ami I 
ea um ml y hope that our rich countrymen will not fail to supply the. young moil with 
the means of coming here and prosecuting their studies. I wonder why yet. a Bengalis 
coming to Euglami is looked upon as something extraordinary and marvellous. I think 
it isas easy now to come here, as -it was in former days to go to Benares from Calcutta. 
1 can assure the young men who intend to come to England, that they have hit 
upon tlie right nail, and that they will, on their arrival here, find every comfort and 
convenience. It will be, however, necessary for them, before they start, to learn a 
little of English manners and. customs ; much can be learnt during tho wa-voy age, 
yet one should know something before ho comes. A Hindu youth who has never 
tasted English bread, (and a great many of the Mofussil college students have not yet 
dime so,) will find it, at - first, very dinaggreoable to eat beef and pork, and to use 
knives and forks, lie should also learn some of the rules of En$jj|sh society and 
etiquette, as I am well aware that among our college students, not one in a 
hundred knows how to behave in polite society, or how to talk with ladies. 0 

Mr. Mungaldass Nathooboy has given £2,000 for tho purpose of 
establishing a Travelling Fellowship, in connection with the Univer- 
sity of Bombay, and to be held for three years. 


POLITICAL ASSOCIATIONS, Etc. 

Patriotism is an exotic :iu India. The sympathies of the H indu 
do not extend -beyond his village and his caste. So long as the ryot 
v as allowed to till his fields in peace, he cared not who sat upon the 
throne. Tlie Native government was a pure despotism. The sole 
check was some regard to ancient usages. On the subject of taxa- 
tion the people wore jealous. Insurrections were generally occa- 
sioned by the attempt to levy some new impost. 

JN etir ideas, however, are springing up in the minds of the educat- 
ed classes. The histories of Greece and Rome are taught in the Go- 
vernment English Colleges and Schools. A feeling of nationality has 
thus, to some extent, been awakened, and patriotism is recognised 
as one of the cardinal virtues. The admiration of some proceeds so 
far, that they consider a republic on the Greek model would be 
the best form of Government for India. Any possible oppo- 
sition cm the part of the British is thus logically disposed of: 
If a handful of Greeks could successfully resist for a time the whole 
force of the Persian empire, what might not so many of vh do 
against tlie English ! One of them observed in conversation with 
the compiler, “ We are so numerous and you are so few, that if cadi 
of us threw a pinch of dust at you, we should bury^on. 1 ’ The more 
intelligent, however, see the folly of this, and endeavour to make 
the best of their situation by mutating the English in grumbling, 
and xi l seeking redress of grievances by constitutional means. 

^ Public Meeting’s. — To some extent those are Tio novelties. The 
village, communities, from the earliest times, gathered beneath the 
venerable tamarind or banyan tree to discuss local quest! sms. In 
cities the members of a caste would assemble in the house of one 
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of iis principal representatives to deliberate upon .any point con- 
nected with their immediate interests. Bat it is n new tiling to 
consider national affairs. The Bengalis in talking beat hollow all 
the nations India.; Hence the largest and most, influential public 
assemblies have; been in Calcutta. In 1861 there was an “ Indigna- 
tion Meeting,” to bring to the notice of the Secretary of State for 
India the reflections cast upon native character by Sir Mordaunt 
‘Wells. 'During the year under review, there were happily no meet- 
ings of such a. description. The principal was one held to adopt a 
Public Address to Lord Canning when about to leave India. As 
might be existed, it was not conducted with that propriety which 
is usual in England. Though the worst enemies of the Natives 
are those who’paUiate their faults, the irritating style of the fol- 
lowing notice is almost equally bad. The Friend of India re- 
marks — 

ft They cannot, with decency and in order, hold a Meeting in public, though the 
Sheri IV official ly presides and they have the aid of English barristers. They have no 
restraint, no idea of organization, and are utterly destitute of tact. Thoy swarm 
like bees and chatter like the denizens of a rookery, but without the instinctive 
obedience of the former or the habit of order of the latter. Kven caste, which 
lands them with so iron a grasp in their social gatherings, and slavish fear which 
regulates their intercourse with their own rulers, have no effect when they attempt 
to hold a public meeting. Though, in addition to the assistance ot lawyers which 
it is always easy for rich men to buy, the meeting of Tuesday numbered among 
the speakers members of both the Imperial and Bengal -legislatures, not one man 
was found equal, ns a leader, to the drunken shoe-maker or lialf-educated tailor who 
generally headed the Chartist mobs of England fifteen years ago. When we n^wl the 
account of the meeting and see that it was led by the elite of native society, riven in 
iiin front rank of those who have received an English education, and of those who 
ding to orthodox idolatry, wc fed with sorrow that it will take a long time till the 
whitewash of our Councils, Colleges, aud Societies enters into the soul of the 
Bengalee.” 

Political Associations. — The British Indian Association, Calcutta, 
•was established several years ago. The Report for the half year 
(•ruling December 3862, embraces the following subjects : Drainage 
of Calcutta, Standing Orders of the Bengal Legislative Conned, 
Administration of the Income Tax in Calcutta, the Public 
( Vmveyanec Bill, the Epidemic, Permanent Settlement for all India, 
Breaches of Contract Bill, the Village Outrage Bill, the Coolie 
Emigration Bill, the Municipal Bill, the Passenger Boats’' Bill, the 
High Court, a Law of Entail, a Branch Association in Hooglily. 

The Indian Reformer thus notices the Association : — 

a The half-yearly Keport of the British Indian Association is before us. Tt is a record 
of the operations of the Association during the latter half of the last year, and no one 
that glances at the Be port- but must feel that a vast deal of business was gone through. 
The Association is one of the. most active -of the kind in India, and the subjects to 
w hich it directs its attention are of the greatest importance. It must bo a matter of 
gratification to every Native of India, aud especially to every Native of Bengal, that 
such an Association exists, and that it carries on- its operations with such activity. It 
would be absurd to deny that the Association exerts, on the whole, a salutary influ- 
ence mi the political interests of the nation. That it has considerable influence with 
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the Government of the country, must he evident to every one, wlio consider* the 
history of Indian legislation in connection with the proceeding* of the Association. 
Anti when one re members the passions which political paitizanship is .calculated 
to excite, one cannot help feeling that the operations of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation have, at all times,, been carried on with considerable moderation ami Wis- 
dom. The Association has sometimes been blamed by its cTcintes for the flippancy of 
its tone towards the Government; but we are much mistaken, if on mature reflection 
that tone will not be found to contrast favourably with the tone sometimes assumed 
by the La? id holders’ and Cunmieicial Association. ISor must it he forgotten, that the 
majority of the members of the British Indian Association arc men of wealth and in - 
telJigeiice, and that if the country had enjoyed the benefit of a free constitution, simi- 
lar to that obtaining in Britain,' they would form both the Upper and l,o\vcr Houses of 
the Parliament of Bengal. 

Such arc (he merits of the British Indian Association ; now let us mark a spot or 

8 two. It cannot be pretended that the Association represents the ptopk. Composed 
as it is for the most part, of landed proprietors, or rather of farmers of the imperial re- 
venue, its interests often clitsh with those of .the peasantry. In the five countries of the 
world, the interest of the landed proprietor and those of his tenants are, in great mea- 
sure, identical.’ Such would be the ease in Bengal too, we have no doubt, if there were 
landed proprietors properly «y called; but it is too much .to expect gentlemen publi- 
cans to take a permanent interest either in the soil itself, or in those who cultivate it. 
Hence it is a simple fact, that the Cutchcny of a' Bengali Zemindar is the scene of as 
great oppression as was ever practised within the boundary -walls of an Indigo fac- 
tory. 

“ Owing to the predominance of the landholding clement in the British Indian Associa- 
tion, it has failed to earn tho confidence of t lie mass of the people. At iu> time did 
this defect of the Association stand out so glaringly as during the recent rent struggle. 
During that critical period, the Association remained a dumb spectator. Hundreds, 
and we may say without exaggeration, thousands of ryots from tho Indigo districts, came 
to tile metropolis and sought the aid of the Association, but the Association showed no 
sign. It had no sympathy for the ryot. Indeed, so heartless was the apathy manifest- 
ed by the British Indian Association to the cause of the peasantry, that some public - 
spirited individuals conceived, at the time, the idea of forming an Association for the 
protection of Ryots. 

“ Another circumstance which prevents the British Indian Association from becom- 
ing a great blessing to the country is the narrow limits to which its operations are 
confined. It is altogether a political Association. We surely will not he suspected of 
decrying moderate political agitation, 8uch ail agitation exercises a. salutary intluenee 
tm' the body politic, aud i*, indeed, essential to the well-being of the commonwealth. 
But we must not forget that, in the present state of the country, there are other reforms 
which doniand, to say the least, as much attention as political reform. A variety of the 
most pernicious social and moral institutions is lying as a dead weight on the country, 
and retarding its progress. Disencumber the country of these weights — reform (hose 
institutions, and the car of national improvement will roll on. And for the accom- 
plishment of this noble object, what Association is not competent as the British Indian 
Association? But the gentlemen composing that Association take not the slightest 
interest in those matters. They coolly see a Vidyasagur and a Tagore manfully light- 
ing the cause of social and moral reform, and never think of stretching to them a 
helping hand. ‘ 

*' “ Let the gentlemen of the British Indian Association take our advice ; let thorn bo 

animated with the noble ambition of really representing the nation in its integrity ; 
let them be the vanguard of our social, moral and religious reformers and the As- 

sociation will yet become a source of immense good to the country.”— 'Am. Hi, 13G’J. 

The Ov.dk British Indian Association, established in lSGl, owes 
its origin to a Bengali, Baboo Dukliinarunjun Mookerji Bahadur, 
who was rewarded Ire Government with estates in Ottdh for emi- 
nent services during the Mutiny. The members consist of the 
principal Taluk dars or landholders in Oudh. The following are the 
topics -noticed on the .Report; read in ^November 1802 : The Penal 
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Cocks, Right to the Lease of Jungles, Village Watehiflen, Revenue 
Settlement, Jail Discipline, Right of Purjote (a cess '.'demanded, from 
Ryots) Address of Condolence to Her IJajesty, Entail of Rewarded 
Estates, Official I^erforence in Family Matters, Incendiarism in 
Oudh, Primogeniture for Oudh, the Late Lord Canning, Construc- 
tions, Addresses,* Invitation to the Viceroy, Female Infanticide, 
The Kaiser Bagh, Settlement of Boundary Disputes, Stamps. 

Maharajah Maun Singh remarked at the Meeting : — 

This Association is a now thing in Oudli* Wc are necessarily beginners in this, 
to us strange art of redressing our grievances and’ doing other things by the organiza- 
tion of constitutional assemblies. 3t is a very superior and civilized art, and the Com- * 
mittee; desire that all our brother Talukdars should learn it.” 

• # 

One pleasing feature of the meeting was, that as the founder of 
the Association was obliged to leave Oudh for a time on account of 
ill health, a gold medal was presented to him with the following 
inscription in English and Persian : — 

“Ondh's love and gratitude through its British Indian Association to Babu Dukhi- 
narunjun Mukcrji Bahadur,” 

The following remarks are by the Editor of the Homeward 
Mail : — 

“ We have often heard it said that the Natives of India are wanting in gratitude ; 
that no such feeling is ever developed in them, A greater mistake than this could, 
scarcely be enunciated. When the Natives of India have anything to he grateful for, 
they are as grateful as any people in the world. But it must bo confessed that hitherto 
they have not been much tried.” — March 31, 1802. 

Native Statesmen. — It is interesting to watch how British rule 
in India is diffusing sound political views and elevating the govern- 
ment of States under Native control. For the first time in the his- 
tory of our Eastern Empire, the princes and nobles have taken 
part in legislation. In the Imperial Council all the members were 
unacquainted with English, and thus placed under unfavourable cir- 
cumstances for the acquisition of knowledge. In their case good 
natural sense is seen struggling with Hindu ideas and prejudices* 
The following notice appeared in the Madras Times : — 

During the late sitting of the Legislative Council in Calcutta, one of the members — 
a Native of high rank and caste — prepared the draft of a bill prohibiting the killing 
of cows at the four most holy cities in India— -viz., Juggernaut, Be wires, Muttra, ami 
Biudrabuu. He showed the draft to another Native member of the Council, and asked' 
him to second the proposal. The person spoken to replied that he being himself 
a Brahmin could not be supposed to bo a friend %o cow killing > but that he must 
decline to second the proposal on two grounds— first, he thought the time was gone 
by when there was any chance of such a bill being carried— and secondly, he considered 
that a bill prohibiting the slaughter of cows at the four places mentioned would be 
tantamount to admitting that cows might lawfully be killed at all other places— an 
admission not to he thought of without a shudder. On this the framer uf the draft 
tore it up, and the matter ended.” * < 

The Hon Jlajali Binkiu Ban drew up a memorandum for the 
iuiormatkm <*f Lord Canning, in which,* under iifty heads, he -coma- 
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dera how the. English Should govern so as to be popular with their 
subjects, ThQ Frie^^d of lowiq gives an abstract of sojiae of the 
principal points noticed ^ 

i ^he writer. approve^ of no pleasure not in accordance witlfc'cast© prejudices, or that 
dae^not preserve established customsand existing rights. A century ago the Native 
Oovemittefiita were popular.; Akbar was especially a good nder, for, ip common with 
some others, he made a just settiement of the land revenue, he reduced taxation, and 
allowed the mass of the people to govern themselves through pauchkyets* But as his 
successors overlooked these wise measures, the people became discontented- and wel- 
comed the English. Their administration of the conn try lias been popular on account 
of ‘ gdod revenue settlements, proper measures for punishing dacoities,' robbers and 
thieves, increase okoolleges and schools, introduction of railways and canals, and ad- 
* horence to promise/ As to girls ? schools, the reasons for establishing them are * ex- 
cellent, * but the natives do ' not like their girls to bo * tutored publicly. V . He warns 
against ’ heedlessly altering the laws : it should always be borne in mind that the peo- 
ple pf this country do not like a multiplicity of laws/ He would re-establish the vil 
lage councils for cases of caste and religion. He would have no legalised pleaders in 
the Courts, because they make the people suffer iuoouvenieuoe, would make the Smalt 
Cause Courts subject to appeal * woiud have no judicial oaths; and would Make the 
penalties of the Tonal Code milder. Because of the bewildering laws and harassing 
taxes ‘ contrary to their customs, * the llajah tells Us; the people have forgotten the 
goodness of tile, British Government, the love which they Once entertained for it, and 
have began to prefer the tyranny of the Native 'Princes/'— iifoe. 27, 1862. 

Recently Rajah Dinkur Rao has made creditable .efforts -to ac- 
quire a knowledge, of English. Still higher statesmanship has been 
exhibited by men who enjoyed superior advantages. Every right- 
minded Englishman rejoices at the talent and enlightened adminis- 
tration of the Prime Ministers of Hyderabad, Jy epore, and Travan- 
com The eminent services during the Mutiny of the Nawab Salar 
Jung are a matter of lustory. Pundit Sfaeodm Nath, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Maharajah of Jyepore, was a pupil of the Agra Govern- 
mont College. He has done inuch to secure the opening of a good 
metalled roatl fronr Jyepore to Bhurtpore, he has encouraged edu- 
Nation, agd aided in the establishment of a Medical School The 
FriemL of India gi ves an interesting accoun t of Madhava Rao, the 
Be wan of Travancore. Some extracts are given below i-*-* 

“ 'Oil Lord [ Elphinstpues bstabl fishing ’the High School at Madras, he entered- it 
while still very ydting. His scholastic success can be judged of by the fact that he 
acted in. th© High School for the i^riiioipal during a temporary Absence of that gentle- 
man. After obtaining a proficients degree, he entered our service m a clerk in the Ac- 
countant Oenerars Office at Madras. Just at this time the late Kajah of Travancore was 
advised by General Cullen to provide his nephews, the future rulers *f the State, with 
a competent English tutor. Madhava Kao was named to the Bajah. who approved of 
the arrangomenb Tender his tutorial care were placed the young princes ot Travail - 
core. among them the present Rajah apd heir apparent. 

** Ffoih the first Maahava Kao looked to the Dewaii’s signet. Four years after he ©ti ter- 
ed the Bajah f s service howas made a Deputy of the then licwan. Inn short time he 
mad© the southern districts placed under him a model province, and won the appro 
bation <4 all. On the ; 'deatli of the Deivan, Madhava Kao was raised to the niinistcrial 
post- Soon he Oi&nagcd to draw T fa vaiteore Cut of the miserable quagmire in which he 
found it. He cdfWerfced the Police from au engine of oppression and terror into one of 
proteirtion and peace. The treasury was full, salaries were regularly .paid ; crime de- 
creased; the. pesik in the shape of petty public servants disappeared ; roads were open- 
ed ; encouragement was given to education. Mr Maltby, the Resident-, thus noticed 


15 
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Madhava Rao’s •ervices in his farewell letter * You have had the opportunity at an 
unusually early age of doing important service to the state of Travancoro,.ana more 
than this, of benefiting your countrymen far beyond the limits of Travanoore, by 
the reputation which yon have earned for administrative ability and uprightness of 
conduct. Go on as you have begun, and you will do incalculable good to the cause 
of education and - civilization among your countrymen., Jany. 15, 1863. 

Race Antagonism.— The late Lord Canning felt acutely the danger 
of tHi$. In his parting address to the European deputation he 
observed: — - . * 

** England has before her one of the most difficult problems that State policy can be 
called to solve ; the drawing together with harmony and without Jin justice to either 
side two great races radically different in every thing that forms the character of man, ’ 
but which by the course of events arc being gradually brought face to face. ” 

Few things have done more to cause ill-feeling between the races 
than sweeping charges brought against the Hindus, based on indivi- 
dual instances. The natural effect has been to produce recrimina- 
tion. It is well known how much irritation was produced by 
some remarks made by Sir Mordaunt Wells from the bench of the 
Supreme Court. A Bengali Paper, the Bhaskar , has the following 
article:— 

“ What ia now Sir Mordaunt Wells about ? Why is it that we no more hear invectives 
against the Bengalis ? Has his Lordship tied his harsh tongue merely at the sight of 
the Memorial to'Sii* Charles Wood ? Or has he been put to shame by the repeated 
iniquities of liis own countrymen ? We don’t think, however, that the bold judge has 
been frightened by the petition of the timid Bengalis. We rather think he has re- 
ceived a lesson from the recent instances of perjury, forgery and theft practised by 
his own countrymen. His Lordship used to think before, that his own kith and kin 
were perfectly innocent— it is only the wicked Bengalis who were the authors of all 
crimes. With this belief he used to inveigh against the Bengalis. Now that his 
Lordship has seen that his own countrymen are capable of the same crimes, the re- 
collection of his former invectives has filled him witn regret, and he hangs down his 
head lor shame. Within, perhaps, the last four months there have been 7 or 8 cases 
of forgery and theft by Englishmen— the cheque forgery of Singapore, the Simlah 
perjury, the D’Crnz affair, the theft at the Railway Station of Rampore Hat, and 
other cases. But we won’t be satisfied merely with the silence of Mr. Justice Wells ; 
for the great sin, he has committed in causelessly vilifying the Bengalis, he must make 
an adequate atonement.”* 

It is but seldom, however, that any charge can be brought 
against the Officers of Government of using language calculated to 
excite bad feeling. The Journals representing the Colonist party are 
the great sources of mischief. It is true that wrong doing should 
be condemned in every case ; but much depend upon the spirit 
in which it is done. The Times of India does not spare the 
Natives when their conduct is reprehensible ; but its animadver- 
sions are taken in good part. “ Faithful W& the wounds of a 
friend." The Sumaehar Hindoostani quotes the following tjrms 
as having been applied in one article in an Oudh paper to the 
Talnkdars : Conceited, unscrupulous, interlopers, flatterers; 'over- 


* Quoted in the Indian Reformer. Jan. 17, 1802. 
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leaning notions of power and nobility; murderers, daeoits, ti-aitors, 
debauchees, perjurers, suborners, robbers, scoundrels in general, 
bowling,- sereeclnng and braying, mob, chewing, jabbering, and eA- 
pectorating. Bedlam.” The Editor thus comments on fhe manner 
in which Native efforts are sometimes treated : — 

** * Gratitude 9 we are told * is not a word found in their Vocabulary * it is denied 
to us both as an idea and an emotion. If our people get up addresses of condolence, 
sympathy and congratulation, we are 4 a nation of fulsome flatterers, and hypocrites ’ 
If the more intelligent and active among us, stand forth and offer their services to pro- 
mote a good understanding between the less intelligent masses and their, rulers, we 
are ‘ ambitious,* * impudent,’ and * the offspring of the equality theory, * If the nobles 
• among us form themselves into Associations for the convenience of harmonious action, 
in all that concerns themselves in their relations to Government, ami that they may 
with greater facility adjust themselves to their new duties and responsibilities ; they 
are openly charged when they have occasion to meet for the above purposes with 
4 hatching conspiraces against the Government which has spared them from a public 
execution and by way of a reminder of a yet probable fate, they are called * as 
great a pack of scoundrels as remain unhung.’ If for fear of offending, or any other 
cause, our nobles refrain from thus meeting together, it is said ' look at this people, 
they are at threes and fours among themselves ; they cannot trust each other/ 

“ The privilege to grumble is not to be ours. If we disapprove we arc ‘ political 
malcontents’ ; if we approve in silence we are 1 menial as dogs ; and turn to lick the 
hand that smites us.* ” 

But the Hindus have sometimes to complain of worse treat- 
ment than hard words. The following is from the Indian Mirror 

“An instance of the value which some hot-brained Europeans set upon the lives of. 
the Natives of this country was clearly observable in a Court Martial recently hold at 
Agra over one Lieutenant Glover. This gentleman with utter sang f mid made an 
experiment, for fun’s sake, at the risk of the life of a poor Native named Meer Khan. 
Meer was made to sit covered with a quilt, and Philip Glover shot at him with a 
bullet of hard dried clay to see if it could penetrate it or not. The first shot broke, 
but the second wounded him severely in the leg. The Court acquitted him, however, 
of this change for reasons best known to themselves, but found him guilty of the 
second one of assaulting Meer, and a sentence of three months’ imprisonment was 
passed upon him by the President. The prisoner was afterwards recommended to 
mercy by ther Court, on the ground of his ‘ error of judgment 'and boyish folly/ Sir 
Hugh Hose, we are .glad so see, has very justly scorned the idea of mercy, and has 
passed some severe strictures upon his conduct. Alluding to the recommendation of 
the Court, the Commander-in -Chief observes: — ‘ His Excellency ... can not believe that 
if the act had been committed on any friend or relative of any member of the Court, 
they would have come to the same conclusion. The prisoner had some time before 
been punished by the Magistrate for having discharged a loaded pistol at a Policeman ; 
a fact which renders still more untenable the excuse of * boyish folly.” — June 1, 1802. 

It is not surprising if some few of the Native papers allow no op- 
portunity to pass of Europeans. Bat this is no excuse 

for those from whom higher things may be expected, who claim to 
be “ a millennium #id a half ’ in advance of the Natives. “ Kind 
words awaken kind echoes” Very different feelings would bg ex- 
cited if the Colonist organs acted differently. Still* whatever some 
“ Christian gentlemen” may say or do, the Hindus who write in 
bitter terms of Europeans are the worst enemies of their country- 
men. How can the British Government be expected to raise 
to high positions men who have imbibed such feelings, 
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It should be Temeinbered th&t:.''thei ' s&ine . pitied , w ; .such 

insulting, irritating language to the people of India, sometimes 
adopt the same style in reference to the most dLstingttishecl members 
of Government. Who at one time was more vilified than the late 
Lord Catming ? An “ interloper” in Calcut ta once remarked. With 
much emphasis, to the compiler, “ The civilians are not a bit better 
than the natives ; they are just white niggers.” Another elegant 
term which has been coined is f ‘ nigrophilor.” 

Mr. Lalng in his lecture on the “ Indo-European Languages and 
Races,” delivered in the Hall of the Dalhousie Institute, Calcutta, 
made the following remarks which ought to be indelibly iinpressedv 
on the mind of every Englishman in India > — 

“ My moral has another aspect, and addresses itself to Europeans as well as natives. 

“ An interest in India is the due qun non of success in an Indian career. Without 
it, life is a dreary banishment, burdensome to its owner, and only too often mischievous 
to those around. In the public Service the Queen’s hard bargains are those who arc too 
dull or frivolous to feel any real interest in the glorious work before them, and who, 
instead of cultivating the natural history, the geography, the geology, or even the field 
sports of the country, and studying the languages, the character, the- history,, and 
antiquities of its people, like the many Anglo-Indian heroes who have immortalized 
the sendee, can find no better mode of passing their leisure time than in drinking 
bitter beer, and grumbling at India. Of such, if there be any, I can only say that I 
heartily wish we could pass them on like bad shillings, and send them to drink their 
beer and bewail their bard fate at the antipodes. 

li Even in the line of private enterprise, I suspect it will be found that the man 
who succeeds best is generally the man who likes the country, and who understands 
and sympathizes with the natives. Now I think a knowledge, however slight, of suck 
facts as 1 have endeavoured to give the merest outline of to-day, can hardly fail to 
increase the interest of every Englishman in. India. I know that it has increased my 
own interest in it immensely, and that a smattering of Indian history, ethnology, and 
philosophy, picked up long before I had the remotest idea of ever visiting India, have 
often been of the greatest eeiwice to me. 

‘ ‘ There is one expression, which, although I do not wish to attach undue impor- 
tance to what is often mere thoughtlessness, 1 confess enrages me whenever I hear it. 

I mean that of ** nigger” applied to the Hindoo population. It is really too bad 
that in this country, where every Englishman is on his mettle, one of the chosen band 
often thousand, who march in the van of the noblest enterprise of modern civilization, 
any one who calls himself a gentleman, should display a degree of crass ignorance which 
would almost be disgraceful in the shoe-black of a ragged-school or the sweeper of a 
crossing. 

“ The Hindoo, however dark-skinned, is tio more a negro, or any thing in the remot- 
est degree akin to a negro, than you or I. If ho were a Negro, or a lied American, or an 
Australian, all I have been saying of the regeneration of India would be mere moon- 
shine. But whore is the Negro who could have written the Ramayana or Mahah&aratu, 
or composed the grammar of Panini — where the Australian savage , who could have 
invented algebra and Bolved quadratic equations- — where the lied American, who, like 
the Emperor A k bar’s great Brahmin minister, could have written ‘the A yin Akbarry, 
and regenerated the finances of an empire. 

“ Instances like these confirm what the science of iangijjfce demonstrates, the sub- 
stantial identity of intellect of all branches of the Arian family. Yesterday the Greek, 
to-day the Anglo-Saxon, to-morrow it may be the Russian or the Hindoo, who leads 
the van of Arian nations ; and whoever is foremost of Arians, is foremost of the world. 

4 Via the very front of all, in the post of honor and danger, stands the little band of 
Englishmen in India, upon whose, almost individual conduct it depends whether the 
connection between England and India is to be the proudest page or the deepest blot 
of our national annals. If by rudeness and want of sympathy, by sloth and apathy, 
by .selfishness ami degrading habits, we make the natives of India hate and' despise, 
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where they should have loved and esteemed us, we are traitors* to the cause of England 
and to the cause of civilisation. But if by maintaining a high standard ourselves and 
iising our ■position and opportunities rightly, we conciliate respect and good-will, and 
maintain the prestige of the English name* there is no European in India, however 
humble, who may not have his reward in feeling that he too has not lived in vain, 
and he too has had a share in the work of building up of an empire/ 1 

/flie late Sir James Qutram, in reply to the address presented to 
him not long before his death, remarked, 

“ If to anything in myself I owe such success as I may have attained, it is maiuly 
to this, that throughout my career I have loved the i>eople of India, regarded their 
country as my homeland made their weal my first object; and though my last service 
in the held was against the comrades of my old associates,, the madness of a moment 
•has not obliterated from iiiy mind the fidelity of a century, and I can still lovo and 
still believe.” 

The following remarks by the Bombay Director of Public In- 
struction are, on the other hand, worthy of consideration by the 
Hindus : — 

u It is much tu be desired , that influential and intelligent native gentlemen, who 
acutely feel and justly resent any assumption of superiority grounded on pride of race, 
when exhibited by unmannerly Europeans, would exert thorn, selves to disseminate the 
same sound views among their countrymen with reference to the so-called, lower 
castes." 

Notwithstanding all the faults of the British in. India, the pages 
of history will be searched in vain for any nation tliat has dealt 
more liberally with those under its rule.* It is not an Englishman, 
but a Russian, who writes as follows 

“ ft may be truly said, that if England were to lose India, she herself would not 
sufler so much as her colonies, aud that at the same time the loss would be a terrible 
misfortune for mankind. The English in Asia represent the commencement of -civili- 
sation. and humanity, aud if by a great and sudden effort like the present, the inhabi- 
tants of India were to shako off the power under which they now live, then, undoubt- 
edly, they would fall under the yoke of their own bloodthirsty tyrants, and would 
return to all the horrors of barbarism. In reality, the English have been the saviours 
of India. * They put an end to the reign of brigandage, aud replaced it by one of 
justice and order. They appear as the defenders of the rights of humanity. During 
whole centuries the history of India presents one continual spectacle of murder and 
devastation. The bloody era terminates with the conquests of the English, and though 
their Government has not been an example of all possible perfection, it is impossible 
not to admit that it has been incomparably more mild, humane, and just than all 
other Governments under which Hindoos have ever lived." 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Spread of Intemperance. — The Friend of India has done good 
service by directing attention to the alarming increase in the con- 
sumption of spirits. The Sum achar H h ido o h fan i asks, “ Can it be 
that our country is only to part with its idolatry for drimhmness ?” 
The following extracts from the Friend, of India will sho w in some 
measure the state of the case : — 

“ As if it were not enough that drunkenness should bo the national crime of the 
English at home* and should only too uumiHtakeably characterise her sailors and lower 
classes abroad, it vrtmld seem as though the Government of India were determined to 
make their heathen subjects and their own soldiers as bad as the people of the mother 
country. We have before this drawn attention to the canteen system which makes 

* An exception must be made in the case of the Bengal ryot. 
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HOber recruits drink in spite of their best resolutions, and invalids or kills off so large 
a percentage of our army in the tropics. But the guilt is greater, though the folly 
is not so evident, of a policy which scatters over a laud of abstemious people, to many 
of whom their own superstitions forbid intoxicating liquors, an army of the most de- 
graded and corrupt of all our underlings who constitute what is technically known as 
the Abkaree establishment. And this guilt is increased when each of the twelve 
Administration Reports sent in annually of the various presidencies and provinces, 
boasts complacently of an increase in the revenue from the sale of drugs and spirituous 
drinks. We write with sorrow rather than indignation, because we do not believe 
that the -imperial Government, which has been so anxious to meet a financial deficit, 
lias ever seriously reflected on the means by which the excise revenue is collected and 
increased. We are assured from the philanthropic character of that Government, that 
Mr. Laing and Lord Elgin only require to have their attention directed to the subject, 
at least t® institute an enquiry into the abuses we are about to notice. We know that 
there must be an excise department, that a check must bo placed on the appetite of' 
the orientals \vho abuse stimulants. But we fear that the policy of the subordinate 
governments of India, and the direct object of the present system of excise, is to in* 
crease revenue by demoralising a hundred and fifty millions of people. 

“ We have been at the pains to compile from various sources the following table, 
which will shew at a glance the duty raised from the vices of drinking, smoking and 
and eating intoxicating articles. The table is on the whole under the truth, for Mr. 
Laing in his financial estimate for 1S61-62 fixes the Abkaree net revenue at 1, 327,804/. 
Sixteen per cent, must be added to the whole as the cost of collection, to arrive at the 
amount actually paid by the sellers. We shall not err then if. we say the State this 
year has received 3,650,000/. sterling. 


0 

Place. 

Date. 

Spirits and 
Drugs. 

Opium. 

Total. 


1860-61 



Rupees. 

Bengal 

Madras ... 

33,77,108 

15,48,681 

49,25,726 

1859-60 

» . . 

29,28,240 

Bombay and Sind 

1860-61 

1,59,218 

70,679 

17,50,000 

JSf . W. Provinces 

1859-60 . .. 

... 

21,29,247 

Punjaub 

1860-61 ... . 



7,45357 

Oudh... ... 

6,11,383 

i, 42, 197 

7,53,580 

Pegu ' 

1859-60 


4,32,419 

Tenas scrim ... 

» » 

1,55,068 

1 ,33,787 

2,88,855 

Straits Settlements ... 

?» 


9,42,924 

Hydrabad 

i* 

... 

... 

3,83,528 

Mysore 

' n 



9,33,382 

Nagpore 

1860-61 



4,33,843 

1,66,47,101 


“ Wherever we have been able we have separated opium from spirits and drugs, the 
truth being, we believe, that one-third of the whole revenue is derived from the con- 
sumption of opium. But these figures, without a standard of comparison, give us no 
idea of the evil of which we complain. If we take Bengal as a fair example of the 
rest of India we find how rapidly the demoralisation of the people is proceeding under 
our rule. — 


Years. 

Spirits aud Drugs. 

Opium. 

Total. 

1845-46.. .... .... . ... 

Rs. 21,19,358 

Bs. 8,83,666 ' 

Rs. 25,03.024 

1856-56 

27,88,430 

8,44,495 ! 

36,32,925 

1859-60 

32,91,535 

11,85,961 

43,77,486 

1860-61 i 

33.77,108 

15,48,618 

49,25,726 
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“ Here we fmd that in fifteen years* the excise officers have raised the revenue just a 
hundred per Sit. If we allow a little for an increase in the duty on gunjah, rum and 
country spirits, we have at least a consumption of deleterious liquors and drugs ex* 
tended in fifteen years by 80 per cent, among a population whose increase is believed 
to be trifling. Do our readers realise what this means? All over India during the 
most enlightened period Of our rule, the number of drunkards and drug -consumers' lias 
increased by one-half, and those who drank and poisoned themselves before have 
largely increased their consumption* Yet the compiler of the Bengal Report writes — 

The increase of Rs. 3,93,733 in the net revenue of the jiast year (1860-61) is very 
satisfactory” 

The following remedy is proposed : — 

“ Reduce the number of licensed shops. But this would en- 
courage smuggling ; drunkenness would not diminish and lawless- 
ness would increase ? The same argument was worn threadbare 
by the publicans of Edinburgh and Glasgow ; but yet when the 
Justices of the Peace were firm in refusing licences, the result of the 
reduction was found to be a remarkable diminution of vice and 
crime.” 

a We call upon Government for enquiry and action.” 

Ceylon. Intemperance has spread with equal rapidity in this 
Island. The revenue derived from tli£ sale of the Arrack Farms 
has increased from £35,903 in 1837 to £1 13,000 in 1861, — the 
amount having trebled within twenty five years. There are 1029 
taverns, or one to 1,152 of the population. 

Total Abstinence Societies- — Without denying that there is the 
highest sanction for the moderate use of fermented liquors, Mission- 
aries in some parts have considered it expedient under the present 
circumstances of India to refrain from their use. The people are 
prone to run from one extreme to another. Spirits threaten to bo 
as destructive among the Hindus, as “ fire-water” among the 
American Indians. Some Native Christians, apparently of "great 
promise, have fallen victims to intemperance, in spite of every effort 
for their rescue. Till more strength of character is gained, it seems 
desirable -to discountenance entirely the use of intoxicating liquors. 
The chief objection will probably be, that Europeans in India can- 
not dispense with them without injury to health. This maybe 
questioned as a rule. In cold countries it is maintained, that they 
are necessary to keep one warm, while they are injurious in a hot 
climate. Here the opposite is asserted. The Missionaries of the 
American Board are the warmest advocates of Total Abstinence in 
India. What is their experience ? 

The Report of the Mahratta Mission, noticing the death of Miss 
Farrar in her 07th year, adds, “ It may be matter of interest to 
some to know, that for 20 years before Miss Farrar's death no Mis- 
sionary or Assistant Missionary connected with the Ahmednugger 
Mission* had been removed by death,- while la funning in the field.” 
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Witlj the exception of the Rev D. Scudder, who drto^e<i, dur- 
ing the last 15 years, there has been bo death among theadult mem- 
bers of the American Madura Mission, now 31 in number. Since tire 
commencement of the American Arcot Mission 12 years ago, no 
Missionary has been removed by death. 

Opium— llie Friend of India also notices the efforts made hy 
Government to extend the cultivation of this deleterious drug 

“ Whether we look at China or India the evil is a terrible one for a Christian Govern* 
menfc to become responsible for. We read in the last Revenue Report of the North- 
Western Proviucea “ The cultivation of opium is being extended with great vigour 
aud marked success, under instructions from the Calcutta Board, by the Opium Agent 
.at Ghazeepore, who has sought the aid of our Revenue officials in inducing the culti- 
vators to receive liis advances.” In 1861*62 the Opium Agtfnt triumphantly reports to 
the Board that u the net increase of cultivation over 1860-61 is 60,503 beegahs ; and 
32,476 over our largest year of cultivation known in this Agency, when it was 1,37,924 
beegaha in 1853-51. In the present season there are 2,20,370 beegahs' under poppy 
cultivation. As shewn by Mr. Swinton, the increase of this crop tends to the security 
of the Revenue, and to the present material prosperity of the cultivators.” In Bengal 
and Oudh, the case is still worse. Well may the Board remark “ whether on higher 
considerations the success of the Government Agency in increasing the growth of opium 
and stimulating its traffic be matter for congratulation, is not equally certain.” 

“ The sole excuse for the present system of excise and opium monopoly, which are 
both indefensible and are the blot on the fair face of the Government of India, is the 
necessity for revenue. We have more than once shewn that the A bkaree system 
will be stripped of alt objections if tbe number of shops be limited at the discretion of 
the magistrates and justices of the peace, at* in England, and if officials be led to 
believe that the prevention of drunkenness and smuggling and not revenue is the first 
object of the State, The loss of revenue here would be far more than made up by a 
saving in our jails, judicial and police establishments. Inexorable figures shew the 
truth of this in England. As to Opium, let Government gradually divest itself of the 
monopoly, as it is doing in the case of Salt. Moral considerations apart, the time has 
surely come when. the last relic of the trading East India Company should be swept 
away. In its place adopt the system of free cultivation with an export duty and an 
aercago tax’, such as obtains in Malwa. The revenue need not suffer one farthing, 
and the system can be worked with as much ease in Behar and Benares as in 
Malwa, This proposal was concurred in by Sir Robert Hamilton, whoso large experi- 
ence of the Bombay system as Resident at Tndore and controller there of the 
whole of the Malwa Opium traffic, gives his opinion a special and a practical value. 
Thus the Govern merit of. India will cease to be, what it literally is now, the keeper of 
gin-shops and seller of opium ; the deliberate propagator of the worst forms of vice 
among a people whom Sir Charles Wood forbids it to educate ; the sole supplier of 
intoxicating drugs to a foreign nation still destitute of the only principle which will 
enable it to resist their abuse. '* 

BENEVOLENCE. 

Vast sums of money are devoted to objects of charity by the 
natives of India, but in many cases their benevolence*is very mis- 
directed. The Bombay Presidency is specially noted for such gifts. 
The following review is from a Parsi Newspaper, published in Bom- 
bay, the Hast Oof tar : — 

“ Wo propose to-day to take a brief survey of the native charitable institutions of 
Bombay, Tho most prominent of those are the Jamsetjee Jecjecbhoy hospital, various 
dispensaries, the pitijrapobr,* the District Benevolent Society's dhurmasal las, f also 
dhurmasallas connected with temples, such as that of the Hon’ble Juggunath 
Sunkersett, and with mosques. The hospitals, the dispensaries, and the District Bone- 

* Asylum for brutes. Ar Houses for travellers, <> 
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volenti Society a dhurmasalla are uuder deep obligations to the late Sir Jamsetjee 
Joejeebhoy, whose charities were more than princely, and are also to be wit 
nesaect in schools, causeways, roads, tan k% wells, dhurmasallas, Ac. The charities ol 
Sir Jarnsetjee, it is not often In the powder of a single man to repeat. Far a short 
time it was sup posed that the very largeness of Sir Jumsefcjeo's gifts deterved others 
from giving smaller ones ; that time, however, is past, and the Farsee gentry have 
contributed with singular discrimination and liberality to works of charity. They 
have now rightly inchnled dispensaries and schools for the poor, as amongst the bent 
charitable objects ; accordingly wc find that the institutions we have mentioned above, 
are indebted to Government, to the European public, and to the Parsees, for their 
establishment and endowment. We must except, however, the pinjr&ppor and the 
dhurmasallas in connection with Hindoo temples. It is perhaps not well known to the 
European public that the establishment of the pinjrapoor, a peculiarly Jaina iustitu- 
tion which may be traced to the time of the Emperor Ashoka, was mainly due to the 
Exertions and liberality of the late Sir Jamsetjee Jecjeebhoy, whose humane feelings 
would not be confined to all classes and creeds of men only, but extended also to the 
lowest order of beings. The Banias failed to make up the sum assigned to their share, 
and the institution is now maintained aud has been greatly enriched by taxes on corn 
and other necessaries of life. With the exception of the Juggunath Sunkeryett English 
school, (his Sanscrit College appears only in the Almanacks) and the Sunkersett charit- 
able dispensary and the dhurmaaalla connected with the temple at GovaJya and also 
the girls’ schools endowed ’by Betts Munguldass Kathoobhoy and Bhugwandas, and 
one or two establishments for supplying food to the poor for a day or two by the late 
B haul as Sukliidas and another J$ania, we do not know of a single establishment by any 
Hindoo gentleman in Bombay that can be adduced as au example of Hindoo liberality 
to an enquiring foreigner. The Mumbadavie tank was constructed scores of years ago 
and so was the Waikeshwar tank*, A Kama gentleman constructed the Breach Candy 
tank. The miserable temples round Bom bad a vie belong to the Banias and one to tho 
Hon'ble Juggun-atbt Suukeraett. The Bhoieshwar temple was constructed by the 
Shcnvic Brahmins and the adjoining temples by a rich tailor and a Piirbhoo. The 
late Dhakjr Dadaji constructed a handsome temple at Breach Candy. The 
late Kurumsi Runumull constructed the singular Hindoo pagoda at Byculla Railway 
station, and this is the ouly Hindoo gentleman who spent nearly half of his large for- 
tune in const meting tanks, wells, dhimiiaalias* &c. The steps leading to the Elephant* 
cave were constructed at the expense of this gentleman. If to this list we add a few 
small temples in Walkesbwur, . Girgauvn, and Parcll, and the large temples of tho now 
notorious Maharajas of the Vaishuavas and of the Maharajas of the Jamas, and a few 
mosques of the Muhammadans, we shall have completed a catalogue of t he religious and 
charitable native edifices and establishments of Bombay, The Parsee undoubtedly shinea 
as the most discriminating and the most liberal citizen ; his wealth and numbers are de- 
cidedly inferior to those of the Hindoo. Are the Hindoos then less liberal aud less 
religious than the Parsees ? A careful enquiry will show that the Hindoos actually 
give large sums for what they consider charity, aud it is only on account of its being 
misdirected and spread over the sacred places of India that the Hindoo appears ex* 
hausted and little able to contribute to those objects of civilized charities, such as 
libraries, schools and dispensaries. It is not an uncommon event in Bombay, when a 
rioh Hindoo dies, to see sums of money from twenty thousand to a lakh of rupees spent 
in the expenses of his funeral ceremonies in feeding so-called Brahmans of all sections, 
not only in Bombay but in Outch and Kattyawar, Mar war, or Malwa, at Mathura, 
Prayag, Benares, Gaya and Jagonatb. Often, a permanent endowment is made for 
the distribution of food to, it is to be. regretted, idlers and vagabonds who roam . over 
various parts of . India. Presents to the priests form a large item of the expense ; its 
low class of men are superior in arts of flattery and of exciting the religious im- 
pulse. Accordingly the worship ' of Brahmans with personal gifts and endowments' 
to Brahmauical establishments are inculcated with untiring zeal, perseverance 
and cunning, unknown perhaps in any other quarter of the globe. If a Bania 
widow is disposed to be. charitable, she is told to present her fifty thousand rupees 
to. the Maharajas! another spends a little fortune in feeding all the vagabond Brah*. 
mans of Bombay, tor no respectable Brahman would attend such dinners . Another 
constructs a small tefcuple at Nasik to add to the numberless abodes of darkness of 
which the Brahmans cannot take care, and which often shelter Paria dogs. A fouith 
think?; her money is beat applied in feeding all her caste people. A fifth ri tor employ- 
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iag a hundred and eight Puraniks to read the Parana in seven days, and afterward* not 
wily herself rewarding them liberally, but inducing others to wait on the sacred specta- 
cle and make presents according to their position and means. Another proceeds on 
pilgrimage to Punderpoor or Nasik, to Mathura or Benares, to Hurdwar or Eamesh* 
war ; and there are places and priests enough to absorb the wealth of Ahalliabaie or 
Croesus. We have only spoken of the charitably disposed widow, but an orthodox 
Hindoo with even moderate means makes it a point to visit these places of pilgrimage 
at least once in his life-time. Benares is the road to heaven. The dust of Mathura, 
Brindaban, the scene of Krishna's loves and sports, is greater than heaven to the 
Vaishnava ; and the places are carefully taught to be one inch nearer to heaven thati 
Benares. The people of Bombay and other parts of the Presidency last .year proceeded 
to wash their sins in the Godavari at Nasik and Trimbuck, the Brahmans of which 
places have become rich enough to lead a life of idleness for the next eleven years. The 
scene is transferred this year to Wai, and other places on the Krishna. The wealth 
of Bombay, we are not surprised, has not yet produced any public work worthy of its 
greatness and riches; the energies of its people in that respect are expended on distant 
sacred places to convert idle and dissolute Brahmans of Benares and Gaya into profli- 
gate Nawabs. The Khoja merchants have erected tanks and dhurmsallas in their 
native countries, and are only lately building a school at the risk of having their 
throats cut any day by bigotry and priestcraft of the worst sort. The Jain cotton 
merchants of Bombay spent two lakhs of rupees this year in pilgrimages to Jaina 
sacred places in Kattyawar and Cutch, and in constructing a Jain, temple in the last 
country. The Mokamedan wastes his energies on the arid soil of Arabia in paying 
homage to the Kaba. He undergoes toils by sea and laud which prove the ruin of 
thousands.” 

The Editor concludes with the enquiry, who is really charitable ? 

u Is the Sett who drives along the high road, throwing on both sides silver and 
copper change to hordes of miscellaneous beggars who are sitting for hours in expec- 
tation of the great man's carriage charitable ? A person swallows quantities of dirt 
in the shape of gold and silver— the hard earned gains of poor men and women, and 
afterwards goes on pilgrimage to wash away his sins and drinks quantities of some 
tmnameable material to drive off his immaterial sins ; is that man charitable ? A per- 
son goes on cheating (Government and the public of enormous sums of money, and 
builds ten houses for travellers and feeds one thousand able bodied idlers daily ; is ho 
charitablo? A person prides himself upon his catholicity and philanthropy, and is 
not yet ashamed of dirty work for the sake of paltry gains ; is he charitable ? We 
could go on extending the list ad infinitum, but we forbear. Let people catechise 
their own selves, and the rest may be safely left to their own consciences.” 

But, latterly. Native gentlemen of Bombay havd made princely 
donations for veiy praiseworthy objects. 

Lancashire Ball. — The Englishman has the following remarks 
on this mode of charity - 

“ Solomon says that thwe is a time to -weep, and a time to laugh, a time to mourn, 
and a time to dance. The good folks of Calcutta, however, apj>ear to think tliat it is 
best to do all these things at onee, and accordingly, being extremely depressed at the 
sad condition of the Lancashire weavers, we are going to solace ourselves with a little 
dancing. Nothing could be more appropriate, or more indicative of the triumphs of 
civilisation. The barbarous Ked Indian occasionally favours his admiring squaws 
with a war dance prior to engaging his enemy ; but this is a very different thing from 
the Christian philanthropy of the nineteenth century. With its the sufferings of our 
fellowmen are naturally associated with waltzes and polkas ; and with that large- 
hearted charity, which is one of the noblest characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race, we 
pity the poor weavers, x>lay up old gooseberry, hands across and down the middle.” 

FEMALES IN INDIA. 

In the following chapter facts illustrative of the condition of 
Females in India, and notices of efforts for their improvement, are 
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brought together, in. stead of Wing treated of separately under dif- 
ferent heads. ..... 

Early Maniages.— ' The Indian Reformer translates the following, 
notice of the marriage of two children from the Paridarshah : — 

** On the 5th of Pkalgun the marriage of a Kulin Brahman boy of seven years of 
age was celebrated with all the accompaniments of European bands, chandeliers, and 
fire-works. The milk-fed boy, sitting on the hymeneal seat and not seeing his mother 
near, began to cry. The bride also set tip a cry through sympathy. * ■ There was in 
the company a Sircar with a cane, who showed as if ho was going to strike them, 
at which the bride and bridegroom stopped crying. The Bhattaeharjeas in the mean- 
time repeated the mantras and finished the ceremony. That night in the bridal 
chamber the bridegroom continued crying and saying, “ where is Mamma f” with such 
vehemence that the poor boy made himself hoarse, O ! Bengal, how hast thou fallen.'! 

Widow Re-Marriage —The movement in favour of this reform 
is gradually making progress, though much more is said than is done. 
A correspondent of the Bengalee gives the following notice of a 
Meeting held in Calcutta : — 

“On the 17th instant, a meeting was convened at Aberytollah at the premises of 
Baboo Kadha Cant Sen, to decide whether widows should be married or not. Baboo 
Nun do Lai Sen. was unanimously voted to the chair. The Chairman opened the 
meeting with an address which comprehended every argument that justified the 
gnarriage of Hindoo widows. Baboo Horn anauth Law followed the speaker and perused, 
the resolutions, which were intended to bind the men of his caste to one unanimous 
practice and defend from excommunication those who might have the moral courage 
to practically solve the question of widow-marriage. The more enthusiastic of the 
gentlemen present then earnestly desired the audience to subscribe their names to the 
paper, in which the resolutions and the conditions of the social compact wore en- 
grossed. This was an hour of trial. It discovered the workings of the minds of the 
persons who honored the meeting with their presence. While the minority approv- 
ing of the resolutions hastened to put their names to them, the majority withdrew 
from the assembly on the wings of the wind.” 

The MofuBsilite mentions the following change in a barbarous 
custom 

1 ‘ The Maharajah of Putiala is earning an enviable reputation as a reformer. He 
lias at a stroke out away by the roots one of the most monstrous and inhuman cus- 
toms which prevail among the Khatree sect of Hindoos. Whenever a mao dies, the 
wife must mourn for four years, and during that time maintain a miserable seclusion ; 
she must not eat in public, or uncover her face all that time. With a sentence. Pa- 
tiala has abolished this, and announced that fifteen days shall suffice hereafter as the 
limit of such barbarous privation. The contagion of this reform has spread to Delhi ; 
the leading people have been encouraged to address the Putiala chief tor information 
as to how they should shape their course in an innovation so civilized and so entirely 
desirable.” 

Female Mutiny. The Hydrabad Correspondent of the English- 
man writes as follows 

“ We have had the amusing spectacle of a mutiny, to obtain their arrears of pay, 
among the ladies of the late Suh Mangah, The house in which they reside com mauds 
the Ghowk, a square in which a market is held every evening. The ladi.es stored a 
quantity of stones and made such good use of them, that the shops around the house 
were closed for the day, the passage of the streets in its vicinity obstructed, and rm 
market held. The Nisam, who alone could meddle in this matter, deputed the minister 
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to settle it. He promised the ladies they should be paid in five days. His word* as it 
always ia, was readily accepted. The affair did not pass, I understand, without some 
execution being done ; five or six heod^are said to have been broken.” . 

Visits to Hindu Ladies. --The following extract is. from the Frieiui 
of India : — 

“ Lady Frere is making most praiseworthy efforts in Bombay to induce the wives 
id the native gentry to meet her in public. * Bombay is a much better place for such 
an experiment than Calcutta or Madras, the dative community being rmich more 
public spirited and enlightened. The Indu Prakash, translated in a Bombay paper, 
remarks on the plati— <( the great drawback is that Hindoo ladies are not educated. 
They do not know bow to sit or behave in a durbar. Native ladies will only stare at 
eaeb other and sit silent. The case is different with EurofKsau ladies They arc clever 
and intelligent, skilled in dancing, music, and the fine arts. When such opposite 
natures are mixed together, it is not possible that mutual sympathy should awaken in 
each other.’' The zenana system according to which, in Calcutta, English ladies visit 
Hindoo families and teach them, succeeds in Calcutta, but it requires on the part of 
such ladies a knowledge of the vernacular, which few with the cares of married life 
cau afford to acquire. ' 

The difficulty about ignorance of the native language* may he 
overcome by an interpreter. Lady Frere subsequently visited some 
native ladies of rank at Poona, accompanied by a pupil of the 
Free Church Mission Female Boarding School acquainted with 
English and Marathi. 

The Indian Mirror states that at the opening of the Victoria Gar-* 
dens, Bombay. Lady Frere gave expression to the following 
sentiments 

*' I hope that many of my friends amongst the young native ladies around me will 
realize the pleasure which English ladies find in their gardens, and which no lady in 
her dominions enjoys more than Her Most Gracious Majesty whose name these gar 
dens will in future bear/’ 

Female Education. 

Native Efforts. -The Indian Reformer thus describes the state 
of things in Bengal 

“ In the progressive development of the Bengali character, the volubility of the 
tongue may be precipitated into energy of action, but, in the meantime, its prevailing 
characteristic is vapid talk. One of our national poets, describing the character of a 
certain individual, rays ~ w H* man mountain-like in word*, in deeds muHard-*eed liked 1 
It is not too much to say that, in those words is comprehended the predominant fea- 
ture of our national character. We have no doubt that, under the influences of sound 
education, of improved social institutions, and of a pure faith, the* national character 
of the Bengali will undergo a glorious transformation ; but, in the meantime, its chief 
characteristic is words, words, words. Of this tendency of our national character we 
shall how give one illustration. For the last forty years and more we have been talk- 
ing at an immense rate on the benefits of female education. Were that talk reduced 
to writing, it would probably cover miles of foolscap. At this moment that subject is 
disous&ed in every Debating Club in the land — and in Calcutta there are as many 
Debating Clubs as there arc lanes in it. What has been the result of this endows talk ? 
Nil. The late Hon'ble Mr, Bethune put. forth the greatest exm*tiops for the education 
of Hindu girls in Calcutta. He raised a handsome edifice in the native part of the 
city for a girls’ school, engaged the services of an accomplished Lady Superintendent 
and able subordinate teachers fbr it, and in its rules and regnlatidns respected every 
native custom and prejudice, What encouragement did that benevolent tn act receive 
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from native gentlemen- in the noble workor* which lii« heart wafi set ? Why, native 
gentleman, with a fow honorable exceptions, for the most part, looked on tti© scheme 
with cold, apathy, and some oven put obstacles in the way ; and the Bethune Girls’ 
School is at present attended only by about fifty girls. Half a century of talk has 
ended in such slender performances.* 

In December, 1862, Baboo Kissory Olmnd Mittra, at a Meeting 
of the Betliime Society, ' delivered a very able lecture on, "Hindu 
Women, and their connexion with thei rnpro vement of the country ” 
Among those present were the ‘Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal and 
some other members of the Legislative Council, as well as many 
Rajahs and Baboos. The native speakers censured their coimtry- 
•men for their empty talk on the subject; they declared .that 'the 
time for action had come. So much enthusiasm was displayed, 
that a stranger would have supposed that the hour of the deliver- 
ance of India's daughters had drawn nigh. Alas, alas, the result 
accorded with what the Rev. Dr. Duff* the Chairman of the meet- 
ing, said had been the case for upwards of thirty years. 

Madras. —There are a few female Schools in Madras supported 
by Native Associations and attended by the children of respectable 
families. 

Bombay.- - More lias been clone by the people themselves for Fe- 
male Education in Bombay than in any other part of India. The 
Parsecs have taken the lead. There are four Day-Schools in Bom- 
bay, attended by 625 pupils. Four of the teachers are Native Fe- 
males, formerly pupils. Parsee Ladies have not only given liberal 
donations to the School Fund, but in some cases have visited and 
examined the Schools. There are also Female Schools at Surat and 
one or two other places attended by about 300 children. 

There are three Marathi and two Gujarati Schools, attended by 
403 pupils, supported by a few leading members of the Hindu com- 
munity. The expense of the Gujarati Schools is borne by one gen- 
tleman, Mangaldas Nathubhoi, and what is still more pleasing, his 
daughter is one of the pupils. One of the most promising features 
of Female Education in Bombay is, that the Schools are attended by 
the children of the first rank in Native society. Sir Bartle Frero 
presided at the last Public Examination. 

Government Female Schools —In Bengal there are 15 Girls' 
Schools, attended by 530 pupils, receiving grants-in-aid. In the 
North West Provinces “ Schools for females are progressing.- Those 
in the neighbourhood of Agra are 17 in number, and are well attend- 
ed. Other Girls' Schools are to be found in the Etah, Mynpoori, and 
Sh&hjehanpore Districts ; added to this is the fact that many of the 
Government Village Schools are now attended by girls as well as 
boys.” In Oudh the School established at Lucknow, through the 
personal exertions of Colonel Abbott, for the education of the daugh- 
ters of Europeans and Eurasians, continues to flourish. In the 
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Punjab female schools have increased in number from 38 to 52 ; 
the pupils from 812 to 1,312. 34 of the schools, attended by 
1 ,052 pupils, are in the J ullundhar District : all the children, except 
40 Hindus, are Mahoraedans. The best of these schools has. 
been thus reported on by a Lady who inspected it :■ — 

“ The native lady in charge, Hyat Bibi, was greatly deserving of commendation. 
She was a welt mannered* intelligent person, abd appeared to have perfect control 
over her scholars, The elder girls read several Persian and Hindustani books, among 
others the Gulistan. The little pupils were all clean and well dressed. Many of the 
Schools have been provided with an instructress in needle-work, and the girls have 
begun to learn writing. This was an innovation ; the general opinion being that there 
might not. be much harm in women learning to read books, but that they could not 
possibly make a good use of writing.” . ..** My visits and the little presents I made 
them, seemed to create a great excitement, and immediately after my departure, some 
30 or 40 little girls enrolled themselves as scholars.”* 

These Schools owe their origin to the exertions of Captain 
Elphinstone, the Deputy Commissioner. They show what might 
be done if the Officers of Government throughout the country took 
a similar interest. The Bombay Administration Report contains 
no reference to female education. In -Madras the Mission Schools 
aided by Government contain 4,132 pupils, of whom 973 are 
Hindus, 33 Mahoraedans, and the remainder, Christians. 

In 1881, the Ceylon Government supported 5 Superior Girls’ 
Schools, 10 Anglo-Vernacular Girls’ Schools, arid f> Vernacular Girls’ 
Schools, attended by 882 pupils. 

Girls learning* with Boys. — In the Report on Education in the 
North-West Provinces the following passage occurs :• — 

u The influence of the Halqabaudi (circuit) system is drawing girls as well as boys 
together for instruction, In the Bulandshahr district 23 girl* attend at four different 
schools with the boys. In Budaon there are a few. In Shahjehanpore more than 
30 girls, of ages varying from 5 to 10, are found in the Halqabaudi schools. ” — p. 30. 

This is -common in many Mission Schools. In Madras some res- 
pectable Natives themselves proposed that a school for girls should 
be under the same roof as one for boys. The advantage is, that 
their brothers can take them to and from School. 

It is desirable on many accounts that this system should be en- 
couraged. In itself, till the children read) a certain age, it is the 
best plan. When the schools are properly conducted, both boys 
and girls benefit by the arrangement. There are special reasons 
for it also in India. It is a matter of extreme difficulty to obtain 
competent female teachers. In many cases the Schoolmaster’s wife 
might be able to teach needlework to the girls for an hour or two 
a day, though she might neither have time nor ability to take entire 
charge of a girls school. Another reason is, that it would gradually 
tend to break down the seclusion of. the Zenana system. 

* General A d mi nimr&ti on Report, 1361-02, para 82, . » ' 
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For girls somewhat advanced separate instruction is preferable. 
There are greater difficulties connected with their mixing with the 
hoys ; they should study at least one class-book containing lessons 
oii domestic management, &e. ; and they require more time for. 
needlework. 

Mission Female Schools-— The following statement, shewing the 
progress of Female Education during the last ton years, is taken 
from the Statistical Tables by Dr. Mullens : — 



Pupils in 

Day Schools. 

Pupils in 

Boardinq Schools . 


1852. 

J 862, 

1852. 

1862. 

Bengal ... ... ... 

669 

1,031 

830 

946 

N. W. P. and Punjab 

242 

879 

175 

719 

Bombay ... 

1,222 

1,157 

101 

269 

Madras 

6,639 

8,988 

1,470 

2,019 

Ceylon ... 

2,747 

3,844 

203 

145 

Total... 

11,519 

15,899 

2,779 

4,098 


The total number of pupils has increased from 13,298 in 1852 
to 19,997 in 1802. There is one very gratifying change. Formerly 
the Hindu girls nearly all belonged to the lowest grades of society, 
and their attendance was secured by pecuniary rewards. Now, 
especially in the Madras Presidency, some of them are of respectable 
parentage, and instead of receiving any thing from the Missions, 
they pay school fees. This is the case even with Miihammadxm 
girls attending the schools of the Free Church at Poona. 

Training Class for Native Widows.— As a rule every female in 
India marries. Great difficulty has been found in obtaining the 
services of female teachers. Sometimes their husbands cannot be 
employed in the villages where the schools are required ; domestic 
cares are often another obstacle. Hence it has been proposed to 
turn to account the large class of Native widows. Their situation 
is frequently very wretched, and they would gladly offer themselves 
for employment- It is true that their reputation for morality 
among the Hindus is by no means high. Still, if they have enjoyed 
a good Christian education, and are carefully selected, they may be 
made use of with advantage. Mrs. Biumbardfc of the Church 
Mission, Krishnagur, Bengal, gives the following encouraging 
description of a training class for widows : — 

“ I am most thankful to say that, up to the present time, everything has gone on 
mo8t satisfactorily, and you will be glad to hear that no disappointment of a painful 
nature has obstructed our work, although fears had been expressed about- the practica- 
bility of such an undertaking ; aud we have every reason to hope that, with the Lord's 
blessing and judicious management, we may be able to train up female teachers, who 
are just now so much in demand for schools and private families.” 

** We have not been able to collect as many widows from our district as we could 
have wished, and one of the reasons is, that we can, as a matter of course, only receive 
such widows who have been previously brought up in someone of our mission schools, 
and consequently possess already the groundwork of education, upon which we can 
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build- During fcke last year we had live widows on the list, but one of them being 
deficient in intellect, .we permitted her to go home/ after receiving iiietrUcfion ana 
support for about six months. Another widow came to u* only a few days ago, whom 
w« now keep an probation, till we receive further particulars about her character from 
the Miesionary frotu whose district she conies ; so that with her we have now five 
widows on the list. This is only a small beginning, but we are greatly encouraged in 
this new sphere of labour/ T . 

“ The mode of instructing these women is as follows Each of them takes in the 
moming a small class of the infant school children, to teach them the first rudiment « 
of the language, or to read easy books with them. From nine to ten A, M. the chil- 
dren receive instruction in ille gal lery dn various subjects, and these women iu turn 
take the lead in giving these lessons, by which they gain practice. In the afternoon, 
the widows receive private instruction for three hours, in the .Bible, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, History, and other useful knowledge. The report of this small institution has 
already become a little known among the natives ; and, only the other day, an 
application was made to us for one of these widows by a very respectable 
native zend itclar, about forty miles away from this, who wishes to engage her ser- 
vices in his own family. My husband is just now corresponding w ith this native gen- 
tleman, and wishes to know on what terms he would receive such a widow, and what 
protection she would have to expect from him, &c. Another application for a female 
teacher we had the other day from a respectable native in the town here : and this 
place is now supplied by the wife of a Christian teacher, both of whom were brought 
up in our schools.” * 

4 * March 20 tk * — Since I last wrote, one of the widows has left us, and is now usefully 
engaged in a female school as teacher in a village called Grinchar, which is about two 
days’ journey from this. The school was opened by a respectable. native, and the Mis- 
sionary «at BWliam pore, Mr. Bradbury, has appointed her brother preacher in the 
same village, so that she will have both the protection and comfort of having a rela- 
tion near her. Our prayers have followed her and we trust she will be the means of 
bringing many Hindoo daughters to the knowledge of the truth that is in Christ Jesus. 
We have now five widows under instruction, and wo hope that before long the number 
Will be increased even to twelve.” 

Zenana Schools-— Mias Mullens reports as follows : — 

u We visit every week eleven houses. -There are 74 women under instruction. 
A few of these have begun learning English ; but we do not allow this till they have 
thoroughly mastered Bengali reading. The women this year paid a good deal for their 
material b for work, and three families from the beginning of next year are to pay for 
their carriage hire. All the women give us a warm welcome whenever we go, and a 
great many are learning .that education is a precious thing which they wish to possess. 
A Native Christian woman visits these with me. and in many of the houses reads and 
explains the Bible. Though no positive fruit has yet been seen,. we hope it will be. 
The interest is deepening not only in ordinary tilings, but in Christianity itself.” 

Other efforts are made in Calcutta in connection with the Female 
Normal School and the Church Missionary Society. Dr. Mullens 
states that there are in Calcutta 25 Zenanas regularly visited, and 
at least two hundred ladies under instruction and a hundred girls. 

Mrs. Sewell, of the London Mission, commenced a Zenana 
School at Bangalore. A highly respectable Brahmani widow, a for- 
mer pupil was the teacher. Before a month had expired her caste- 
people raised such a storm of opposition, that she - was; intimidated 
and declined going on with it. The Brahman, in whose house the 
school met, was, prevailed upon to allow his daughter, J2 years of 
age, who had been a pupil in the Mission School, to act as "teacher. 
Mrs. Sewell reports;— 

* Female Mittvionw# lHteW.*jenccr, July, ISfiU, 
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w This has succeeded to some extent, but she is too young to do AS well as we 
could wish. Sixteen* Brahmin i girls, one Kajput, Ami two ladies attends On one oe~ 
qarioii we took with us & respectable and educated native Christian woman to prepare a 
little of the work, also thinking her presence would be a great advantage to our youth* 
ful teacher. The children were delighted with her quiet and gentle manners, and 
with their own better progress ; but the parents took offence, and it was wellnigh 
putting a stop to the school. 

** This effort though small at present, brings us into oontact with several native la* 
dies whom we could not reach in any other way, and whose influence is great. With 
some of them fancy needle* work is attractive, while a few doapisfr it and think highly 
of book -knowledge. Besides regularly visiting these places once a week we visit several 
families occasionally, conversing and reading, with them. Some of these visits have 
been interesting and pleasant, and have been well received.” 

Intercourse during Tours, &c — The wives of Missionaries who 
accompany their husbands on preaching tours, may find valuable 
opportunities for reaching Native Females. The Rev. J. Fuchs, 
Benares, writes : — 

u Another circumstance worth mentioning on account of its novelty was that of the 
women coming to Mrs, Fuchs. The first day she accosted some that were passing by, 
who after a little hesitation came up to her and sat down on a carpet, where Mrs. Fuchs 
commenced to converse with them on different subjects, which they could understand, 
and showed them Bible pictures. These women returning to in© village made it 
known, what they had sceu and heard, whereupon the women, that and the next day, 
came in large numbers from 20 to SO at a time, and the following day three or four, 
but from morning till evening, and some came every day. They spoke without 
reserve of their household affairs, their children and also of their sorrows and trials. 
One in particular spoke of her inconsolable grief of having lost all her children, 
having only ofh grand-child remaining. She and the other women present were 
very much struck by hearing, that the true God, whom the Christians worship, was 
near to them, that in prayer they could tell him all their griefs, and after this life were 
permitted to live with him, when he would wipe off their tears from their eyes, set them 
free for ever from all sufferings, and reunite them with those whom they loved on 
earth. This was a thing, they said, they had never heard of and confessed, that 
they live without hope in the world.” 

Mrs. Fuchs mentions the following suggestion as having been 
made to her 

Yesterday, when a party of native ladies, Who had listened attentively to the word 
of God, were going away, a very nice elderly one asked me, how it was I did not wear 
a nose ring ? I told her it was not the custom in my country, and that the Bible told 
us to think more of the embellishment of our hearts by grace, than the adornment of 
our persons. “ Well,” she said, “ we had no idea that there was a country in which 
nice ladies, live without nose rings ; but now,” she added, in a coaxing way, “ now 
you know where to get one, do put one on your nose, you will see how beautiful it will 
make you*” 

The Loodiana Mission Report contains the following passage :• — 

Mi's. Qrbison (Rawal Pin di)} has commenced going to. the river side in the mornings, 
to read and talk to the women who assemble there to bathe and fetch water. This 
fteoma to succeed better than going to their houses, and is practicable where a female 
school is not.” 

Incentive to Female Education — The Rev. J, Bradbury, Ber- 
Jiampore, thus notices a favorable change which has taken place to 
some, ex tent 
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“ Now many appreciate education, perhaps not so much for itself as for the advan- 
tages which accompany it* The higher close cannot any longer dispense with it, as 
wit hout it they cannot maintain their present position in society, for if their daughters 
continue uninstructed they must marry in families much below them, because the 
students of our Schools and Colleges, who are conducted through every branch of 
learning, are declining, it is said, to receive as wives those who are untit to be their 
companions in civilised life, Over the minds of a people who are keenly alive, to 
their secular interest, this consideration will have a powerful influence ; mammon ia 
their principal deity, and to attain worldly advantages which can in no other way be 
reached, they will discard usages that have been revered for ages,, and have the female 
members of their households educated that they may be allied to persona not inferior 
to them in wealth and station,” 

If educated young men declined to marry ignorant women, much 
would be done for the advancement of female education. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

The following lecture, delivered by Mr. Karsandas Mulji before 
the Budlii v&rdak Society, Bombay, will give an idea of the topics 
engaging the attention of nati ve Reformers, and the mode in which 
they are advocated. It may be mentioned that the reunion at 
Dr. Wilson’s, was held in honor of the lecturer. 

Gentlemen, — I beg to make a few observations on reform. The subject is 
important, and well worthy of our consideration. 1 must admit my inability to do 
justice to it. It is not my intention at present to dwell much upon each of the points 
of Reform. 1 wish to draw your attention only to the most important of them. Let 
us consider what these are. We shall also consider, why is there a general dislike o£ 
Reform among our people ? What Reform has been effected within these few years ? 
What yet remains to be effected ? And lastly, what means should be xised fqr ita 
thorough and universal introduction among us ? 

First, then, what are the principal points of Reform ? There are some customs 
amongst us which are pernicious ; some disgraceful, and others most prejudicial to our 
moral and social interests. These wo should try to abolish. Again, those customs of 
the civilized uations which arc truly beneficial we should try to introduce among us. 
You may perhaps ask wliat are those customs that we should put away and those that 
re should adopt? You may further inquire, why it did nob occur to our forefathers 
that some of their customs were most injurious ; and why did they not select tbo 
useful ones of ci vilized people ? 1 beg, leave to explain briefly this matter. It is 

because our forefathers lived in ages different from ours. It may be that some of the 
customs which M e now find hurtf ul were not so in their times. It is probable that, in 
reference to others they have committed blunders. We must admit that men are 
liable to err. Some years ago it was the law of England that persona who committed 
forgery shoujd pay the penalty of their life. The law remained in force for many 
years, and several persons were put to death for this offence. When English people 
first became rulers of this land, Maharaja Nandkoomar, a native chief, was the first 
victim of the law. Had the English people thought of adhering to this cruel punish- 
ment, simply because their forefathers had enacted it, what should we liave thought 
of them and their justice ? But they knew that their forefathers who framed that, 
law M'ere men, and not infallible beings, and consequently were liable to fall into 
errors. We must then take the same view of the case before us. Our forefathers 
were erring men, and if they have committed any blunders is it right that we blindly 
follow them in these ? You will at once join me in saying, “ If they have erred in 
any matter, let u« try to amend it/* 

Now, then, what are those customs which we should abolish, and those which we 
should introduce? ♦ 

3, The custom of early muutriage s . — It is the chief source of all our social evils and 
degeneration. It is to its pernicious influence that we owe the want of sufficient 
physical strength and mental energy. We often hear of British statesmen of seventy 
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and eighty years old debating in Parliament with great force and energy. Where 
ahull we find siicli men amongst us ? Look at our boys of fifteen and seventeen, aud 
girls of twelve and thirteen years of age. Several of them become partnts at that 
early age. What vigour and energy could be expected from the children of under-aged 
parents ? Compare oar children with those of Europeans in point of health. Ours Are 
generally jjale and weak ; whilst those of Europeans are robust and strong. If we do 
not take immediate steps to prevent early marriages, I shudder to think of much utter 
degeneration that awaits us. 

2. Caste System, — This abominable custom is a terrible stroke to union and nation- 
ality, India cannot boast of one united nation. Divided and subdivided as we are in 
multitudinous sects and tribes* we can have no sympathy with one another as a nation. 
When the different classes of a community have no social intercourse with eadh other, 
how can we expect them to have fellow feeling amongst them ? So loftg'as this awful 
system exists, so long there will be no union, no patriotism, and no reform. €aste as 
it exists now was not known in the Vedic age. It is true that there were in those 
days four divisions of people, but these were on account of their different professions ; 
and people of one division could freely dine and intermarry with those of another. 

I recommend to your notice the Prize Easy on “Caste," by the well known Qujrfct 
Poet Dalpatr&m Dhyabbki. 

3. Heavy expenses on marriage and death occasions. — Our people incur heavy ex- 
penses on marriage and death occasions. They give large feasts to their caste fellows, 
aud feed large numbers of idle Brahmans. Owing to this they seldom enjoy affluent 
position for any length of time. Whatever they have earned by diligence and industry 
they squander away on these occasions, A blacksmith or a cultivator who by hard- 
working collects a rew hundred or a thousand rupees in his life-time, spends away 
nearly allj and sometimes, more than what ho possesses. Several of them incur heavy 
debts. As long as this custom exists, we shall not become an opulent people. 

4. Keeping oar females in pardd or zantind.—Thi* custom has been evidently 
borrowed from the Mussulmans. Why should our females, who are gifted with 
the organs of sight and faculties of mind, be locked up in rooms ? Why not allow 
them to enjoy public amusements I Why not allow them to take the benefit of the 
open air. and observe the works of nature and art? By keeping them in pardd, 
we keep them as ignorant as the savage people. Unless we give them proper 
liberty, their minds will never be cultivated, and consequently we shall have no 
domestic comfort and happiness. 

6. Loading children with ornaments, — We lead wicked jwsrsons into temptation 
by loading our children with ornaments. We often hear of unprincipled men, not 
unfrequently are they domestic servants, putting innocent children to death -in order 
to obtain the ornaments on their persons. Let us rather decorate the minds of our 
children with education than their bodies with ornaments of perishing gold and silver. 

6. Allowing onr females to visit the temples of evil-minded gurus. I speak more in a 

moral than religious point of view. The acts of these gurus are well known t.o the 
public ; and now it remains with us to stop our females visiting their temples. There 
will be no improvement in our moral state till this demoralizing custom is abolished 
for ever, 

7. Beading breasts when death occurs. —This and some other customs are disgraceful 
to notice. On the occasion of death our females beat their breasts in open--, streets - 
Most of them take out the upper part of their Saris (dress), and keeping half their 
breasts open, beat them with both their hands. Some of them jump whilst, heating 
and cry kde / hde / And all this is done openly ! What a shameful sight it is to be- 
hold. Even our Shethias allow their females to join in this hateful scene. 

8. Our marriage ceremonies. — Most of our marriage ceremonies are not only unne- 
cessary but shameful. They have not the slightest sanction even in the Shmtras. 
They are different in different sects. In one sect of the Daxnees the bride-groom and 
the bride are made to steep on a bed in sight of all those who attend the marriage party. 
Again, the females of the Gujarati and Kufcchee Hindus sing in the presence of their 
fathers, brothers, and other male relatives most immoral songs. Again oh the occa- 
sion of the first pregnancy, a female is made to appear loaded with ornaments in a pub- 
lic assembly, and being seated on a broad chair placed in the middle, she receives pre- 
sents from her toother. These and other ceremonies of the same nature should be 
forthwith abolished. 

9. gnperititiw* customs. ~Mo*t of our cu stom* are based more or lea* upon mere 
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•uperstitkms, whilst some are intimately connected with astrology, magic, and jdl sort# 
of imaginary things. Modem arts and sciences have thrown a good deal of light on 
these subjects* and it is clear as anything that artful and cunning persons in older to 
earn their livelihood practise deceit under the names of astrology, magic, hocus poetts, 
&c. The customs winch have a direct connection with these superstitions do a great 
deal of mischief. 

I will new draw your attention to some of the customs of the civilized nations which 
ought to be introduced among us. 

1. College ami Univemty Education ,— Our people do not pay much attention to the 
subject of education. They have just begun to appreciate its advantages, and send 
their children to our schools. But school education after all is merely elementary. We 
should aim at something more. Our people always show- a great anxiety to get their 
children married. Th6y woukl incur large debts for this object. They consider it as 
their first and most important duty towards their children. But with civilized nations 
the case is otherwise. They think that their firBt duty towards their children is to give , 
them a aouud and liberal education. They will mot hesitate even to incur debt on that 
account. They care very little -for the marriages of their children It is more the 
business of the children when they come to age to think of marriages. If our people 
spent as.mucli mouey in educating their children as they do in marriages, what a hap- 
py day it would lx? for India ! 

2. Female Education . — We have introduced the custom of educating oiir girls ; but 
what our girls receive is no education save the art of reading and writing. They at- 
tend schools at e ght or nine years of age, and leave before eleven or twelve. Their at- 
tendance even during this short period is very irregular. Them what great results can 
we expect from this. What we desire and want is Female Education . Le| us take 
further steps and educate our females. Let private classes and special meetings be 
opened for lectures. So long as our fenfhles remain in ignorance, so long our social 
state and position will not bh improved. For instance when we try to effect any re- 
form in our own females, they are the first to raise a hue and cry. They will try every 
means to frustrate our object ; and if we insist upon them the result would be quar- 
rels and ill feelings. This is our state ; and unless we take measures to improve their 
minds and drive their superstitious notions, we shall not succeed much in the cause of 
Reform. Let us then educate them if we really desire to elevate our country. 

3. Foreign Travels .— Why should not our people visit England and other civilized 
countries of the world 1 I beg to bring to your notice an essay on this subject which l 
read in 1851, and was published by this Society. X hope the day is not far off when 
we will see several Hindu mercantile firms established in London and other towns of 
England. No sooner these firms are established the way will be opened. Our people 
have established themselves as merchants in Arabia, Zanzibar, Mozambique, Ac., and I 
do not see why they should object to visit England and other countries of Europe. 

4* Widow Remarriage . — The sufferings of our young widows are beyond descrip- 
tion. The sins w hich these widows commit form a great curse on the Hindu nation. 
They procure abortion and commit infanticide in order to avoid shame and disgrace as 
well as excommunication. These enormities are shocking to the feelings of good and 
rigid thinkiug persons. The Almighty will never be pleased with our people, and our 
moral and social state will not improve so long as these enormities are allowed to exist. 
Oh ! the feelings of humanity of our people have become blunt by the constant occur- 
rences of these crimes. 

These are the principal subjects for Reform. Let us now consider why people have 
generally a dislike for Reform. Its origin is this. Most people like to see old things 
continued, and they have a dislike to innovations. They give preference to things 
which are daily present to their sight. The Katchl people, 'for instance, like to see their 
females put on thick nose-rings, as? thick as our little finger. The Mochts (shoemakers) 
and Lowanas like to see their females put on thick pieces of wood in the holes of their 
ears purposely made to hold them. They like these things because their eyes are 
accustomed tp see them. Before steamboats and steam-carriages were brought into 
general use, a cry was raised in. England as well as in India against them. The 
majority of the people wore opposed to introduce new system of machinery. But no 
sooner it was put in practice, they not only liked it but began to take advantage 
of it. In like manner the majority of people oppose Reform till it is out of their sight. 

Let m now consider what - reform is effected and what still remains to be effected, 
Xh® result of the past few years if not quite satisfactory is still very Encouraging* 
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People have began to think on the subject of Reform It has become a general topic 
amongst them. Many of them yet apeak against it, but they talk and discuss it 
among themselves. This is indeed a sign of progress. Again, those who were on the 
side of Reform, but had not sufficient courage to speak publicly on some subjects 
connected with it, do now without hesitation express their candid opinion with regard 
to it. The power of the religious guides and of the threat of excommunication is 
almost at an end. Desire for education is increasing. The system of teaching girls 
' is being introduced. I remember a striking instance of the change which has been 
wrought upon the minds of the people. When meetings were first held to discuss 
the subject of female education there was a great excitement in our community. 
About the year 1852 when Professor Dadibhai Naorozji delivered a lecture on the 
subject before this Budhivardbak Society, a certain Bania raised strong objections, 
and abused both the Professor and his friends who advocated such a reform. That 
very man now sends his own daughter to one of our girls' schools. This indeed is a 
fnost gratifying sign. 

But much remaius yet to be done. Our moral and social state is not a whit better 
than it was some years ago. ■ We should take proper steps to effect this. Rome of our 
friends say that 4 ‘ Reform like every other thing is a work of time.” But time alone . 
could do nothing. We must, bo up and doing, and time will really be not far off. 

Let us now consider what are the proper means to effect Reform. First, some of 
our friends should study the Shddras , because on all the subjects of social and moral 
reform our people consult them. If we study them, we shall be able to satisfy our 
friends with respect to them.# Secondly, let us try to circulate cheap books and tracts. 
Thirdly, let a female class be formed. Fourthly, let us not only advocate but put in 
practice as much reform as we possibly can. Fifthly, let us assist those who are 
engaged in this work. Sixthly, let us have unio'n among ourselves. Let u« for t his 
end meet frequently with each other. Our present position is very unfortunate. 
We seldom come together except in a meeting like this, which sometimes does not 
take place for -months together. There are certain reforms which could he effected 
on extraordinary occasions, such as marriage, death, &c. But on these occasions we 
never think of going to a friend who is surrounded by those who entertain opposite 
views. There is no one near him to encourage him in the right direction. The jmur 
friend is obliged ' to submit to the time-honoured customs to please those by whom 
he is surrounded. Unless we prepare ourselves to assist one another, there is very 
little chance of advancement. Then, lot us, dear friends, unite and do our utmost, 
to promote the cause of Reform. Jiambad. 


PART III. INTELLECTUAL. 

GOVERNMENT EDUCATION. 

Hindrances to Progress.— Government Education is gradually 
extending. In 1802, Mr. S. Laing, increased the vote proposed for 
Education, Science, and Art, by £140,453, making it up to half a 
million, sterling. Of this sum £100,000 was not expended. Two 
causes have partly contributed to this. The Educational Budgets, 
in some cases, were not sanctioned for months after the money had 
professedly been voted. Hence the Directors were kept in .-uncer- 
tainty -and could' not increase the expenditure on the new scale. 
The Punjab Director writes as follows 

“ And here T raay«be permitted to say a word as to the inconvenience the Depart- 
ment is now suffering from the uncertainty as to the Educational assignment for the 
current year, even at, the close of May 1862. I have been to great trouble in looking 
out for candidates for the new post- nbich I hope to provide for out of that, and fully 
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expected that those with whom t have made provisional arrangement would lie able to> 
join the Department ere this. This delay, however, will no doubt make them look 
for other employment.”— Report, 1861-62. p. 9. 

It is to be hoped that Sir Charles Trevelyan will amend this 
wretched system. To claim credit for large grants 'for Educational 
purposes, and to withhold sanction so long as to render it impossible 
to expend them, is unworthy of the British Government. It is 
also most injurious to business. Instead of budgets being sanctioned 
two or three months after the commencement of the year, authority 
should be given an equal period in advance. Though this would 
occasion some pressure of work at the commencement, it would 
greatly facilitate operations ever afterwards. 

A still greater hindrance to progress is, that the Grant-in-aid Rules 
have apparently been so framed as to effect the smallest amount of 
good, alid to throw the greatest obstacles in the way of applica- 
tions. They will be noticed more at length hereafter. 

Public Instruction Reports.— Much time €nd expence would be 
saved by printing only summaries of the Statistics of Schools of an 
inferior grade, arranged in Zillahs. The Statistical Tables should 
also be prepared on a uniform plan, to admit of* comparison. In the 
Madras Presidency only the meagre statement given in the General 
Administration Report is now issued. This is insufficient. 

The Universities.— The following table gives the principal Exa- 
mination lists of the three Universities 
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University Professorships. — The following are the principal re- 
solutions passed on this subject by the Senate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity : — 

44 Proposed by. Dr. Mouat, seconded by Mr. Atkinson and carried. 

“ That without questioning the soundness of the opinion, that it may hereafter be 
desirable to make special arrangements in some special subjects, the Senate in 
consideration of the University, wish, in common with all the Faculties, to abstain 
from recommending that any Professorship should be> at once established, or special 


* C. denotes Candidates, P passed. 
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degree* conferred by the University, in connexion with any special subject not 
included in the course of study contemplated by some one now existing Faculty. 

“ Proposed by Col. $trachey and seconded by Dr. Goodeve. 

** That doubt* having been expressed regarding the position of the University,, as 
apparently determined by the Act of the Legislature under which the University is 
constituted, the Senate are of opinion, that no present practical result can arise, from 
pressing the consideration of any proposal to establish Professorships under the 
direction of the University authorities. 

“ 2. At the same time, the Senate are of opinion ; that in the present condition of 
Collegiate Education in the Bengal Presidency, the foundation of Lectureships or 
Professorships in relation with the University, though not under the. direction, for the 
benefit on equal terms dt the students of all Colleges and Institutions, and of in- 
dividuals, is an object in itself desirable ; though it would be premature to discuss the 
exact system under which such Professorships should be managed, or to attempt to 
decide all the subjects for 'which they may hereafter be provided. 

“3. That tho foundation of such Professorships must probably for some time at 
least rest with the Government, but that the institution of endowments from private 
sources, independent of the Government, is an object much to bo desired ; and that 
the Senate recommend it, as worthy of the consideration of the Native public, and as 
deserving of all possible encouragement by the Government. 

41 6. That with a view to taking a first step in the direction thus pointed out, the 
Senate recommend the Government to found a chair of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy, on the general footing indicated in Resolution 2, leaving it to the Govern- 
ment to determine, under what regulations the instruction to be given by the Professor 
may most usefully be carried ou.” 

Classical Languages. — The famous Minute of Macaulay gave a 
severe blow to Orientalism, with its “ Medical doctrines which 
would disgrace an English farrier; — Astronomy, which would move 
laughter in girls at in English Boarding School ; — History, abound- 
ing with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years 
long,— and Geography, marie up of seas of treacle and seas of butter." 
The Calcutta Senate, however, have recently substituted Sanscrit 
and Arabic tor the vernaculars in the University Examinations after 
Matriculation. Pursuing such a course, it may be questioned whe- 
ther the cause of civilization and religion would not be promoted if 
the Calcutta- University ceased to exist 

Sanscrit. — The great argument in favor of the study of Sanscrit 
appears to be the notion that its acquirement is essential to a good 
vernacular style. This is an opinion of old standing. Two or three 
centuries ago the study of the English language in England was 
almost unknown. Such a work as an English Grammar did not 
exist. The study of a Latin Grammar, written in Latin, w as con- 
sidered to be the only means of acquiring the power of writing the 
English language correctly. The same idea prevailed until recently 
in the Bengal Presidency. The people despised their vernaculars 
as mere patois, while Sanscrit and Persian were looked upon as 
alone either capable, or deserving, of study. This error has been 
dispelled to a large extent so far as the Natives are concerned, but 
it lingers among such Englishmen as brought with them a similar 
prejudice from their own Twin try. 

Practically the effect upon vernacular composition would in most 
cases be, very injurious. No ordinary Hindu thinks it of any use 
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to learn Sanscrit, unless he so interlards with it every tiling that he 
writes as to be unintelligible to the people generally. Instead of mini s- 
tering to such pedantry, the Universities, will do far more for the 
diffusion of Western knowledge through the vernaculars by insist- 
ing upon the graduates expressing themselves in their own language 
with correctness and simplicity. The vernaculars are even at present 
too much neglected. The substitution of the classical languages 
would make things much worse. 

Another grave objection to the teaching <rf Sanscrit is, that it 
still further enervates the Hindu character, and deprives it of what 
would have a strengthening tendency. The weak point of the 
Hindu is that lie is content with “ words, words, words,” Sanscrit 
would be more pabulum of the same unsubstantial nature. The 
Bengal Council of Education several years remarked :■ — 

41 The want of ev«ry thing of a practical character in the educational course at pre- 
sent appears to the Council to beits greatest defect. Everything that strikes the 
senses, one half oi the whole circle of knowledge, is, as it weie ignored in our scheme 
of education. This the Council incline to think, would be a grave defect in any coun- 
try, but they cannot doubt it is so in India, It is in the more practical business of 
life, and in the physical department especially, that education in Bengal at least has 
done nothing. Our colleges, it must he admitted, have not turned out for many years 
past half a dozen students, who have attempted to earn their livelihood in any other 
line than as clerks and Government employes.” 

Instead of allowing the Hindu to dream on or split hairs, his at- 
tention should be called to the external world. In a previous 
chapter, the necessity of a knowledge of the laws of hygiene has 
been pointed out. The mass of the people of India are agricultural. 
Studies calculated to make Zemindars take an interest in the im- 
provement of their estates, would be of great advantage. 

Arabic. — The Indian Reformer lias the following : — 

“ Wo see from the Gordon Guide that the Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
has addressed a very able letter to the Director of Public Instruction on the study 
of the Arabic language being essential to the education of every Mahout edan gen tic- 
men.” 

Arabic literature is destitute of almost all true knowledge ; it is 
the most fanatical on the face of the earth. Instead of cherishing 
its study, every consideration, political, intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious, should induce us to imbue the minds of Muhammadans with 
western ideas. They themselves are beginning to feel its worthless- 
ness so far as- material interests are concerned. The Principal of 
the Hooghly College reports of the Hoogljly Madrissa as follows 

“ There is little doubt that but for the scholarships, this Department would he 
without a single pupil. The Mahomedatu, whatever they may profess, do not practi- 
cally value the instruction given, and in partial support of this opinion, 1 would in- 
stance a petition, signed by all the students, asking fjg? instruction in English.” 

To say in excuse that the study is recommended simply in a 
literary point of view, is quite unsatisfactory. Its influence as a 
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whale must be taken into account. While the present Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal would stimulate the Magging zeal of the. Mu- 
hammadans in the study of Arabic, Sir V. Halliday wisely re- 
garded it. as. a “ preferably rare and peculiar accomplishment.”*'' In 
the Public Instruction Report for 1857-8, Principal Lee admits 
that “ the Muhammadan College has produced and is producing 
extensive political evil” Though important reforms have since been 
carried out, instead of fostering bigotry and disaffection by Colleges 
specially for Muhammadans, the aim ought rather to be to make 
them associate as much as possible with “ Kaffirs/* and thus break 
down -prejudices..- Wherever Urdu is not the common vernacular, its 
*usc, as peculiar to Muhammadans, . should be discouraged. Thus, 
Muhammadans in Bengal should be induced to study Bengali. 

Persian.— When Mr. Stewart. Reid in 1851-53 collected the sta- 
tistics of Schools in eight districts of the North-West Provinces, he 
f >und (exclusive of Nagri and Kaithi,) 966 Scho Js, with 6,164 pupil, 
in which Persian alone was studied, and 93 Schools, with 815 pupils, 
in which Urdu and other languages were taught Mr. Reid wisely 
sought to lead the people to study their vernaculars in preference. 
In 1861-62 things were so changed, that in some of the Govern- 
ment Village Schools 3,986 children were learning Urdu and 324, 
Persian. In the Punjab the old notion in favor of Persian still pre- 
vails to a great extent. It should he discarded as speedily as pos- 
sible. The short time children can remain at school will be far 
better spent in teaching them to read their own language, and in so 
(piiokening the mental faculties as to impart a desire for informa- 
tion. Persian literature contains neither sound science nor history ; 
much of it is grossly licentious. Mr. H. S. Reid mentions in one 
of his reports, that the chief reason assigned by respectable Muham- 
madans for not teaching their daughters to read, is the abominable 
character of the Persian books which would fall into their hands. 

Latin. — Happily, hitherto very few attempts have been made to 
introduce our English mediavval system of Education among the 
Natives of India. English lias been regarded as the “ classical' lan- 
guage which should be taught. A distinguished Oxford Scholar in 
Bombay is now said to be encouraging the study of Latin, while he 
sneers at <c olpgies.” Even in England, after years of study, a very 
small proportion of those who have passed through classical Schools 
ever appreciate the beauties of the authors they have perused, or 
regard them with any other feeling than disgust. Professor .New- 
man admits that “ even with the most active-minded men, who really 
mastered Greek and Latin in their youth, it is a rare thing to study 


Minute >»y taunt. Governor of Bengal, Public Instruction, Report, 1857*58. 
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any part of their literature in their manhood.”* If such be the c^se 
in Britain, where students give their strength to the classics, it is 
evident; that Natives of India, constrained to study them by the 
antiquated prejudices of a few Europeans, will derive little good from 
the smattering which they will acquire. The “mental training” 
may be urged as the great advantage. This will be sufficiently at- 
tended to in the study of English and Mathematics'. Canon Robin- 
son, in an article on “Middle-Class Education in England,” no- 
ticing the serious defect of making Greek and Latin the staple, says, 

“ Besides, there are other subjects which, if properly taught, are by no means wanting 
in power to train and discipline the mind, while they are also capable of being turned to 
practical account ; and I say, in the teeth of ancient prejudice and long possession, 
that when the time of school stay is limited, and the requirements of xwefessional life 
obvious and urgent, these subjects should have the preference ”* 

The point seems to be overlooked by some,— how should Educa- 
tion in India be conducted so as to secure intellectual activity when 
school days are over ? It is a general complaint that many who 
leave our English Institutions scarcely read a new book or acquire 
a new idea. The Principal of the Agra College justly observes, 
that a student from the circumstances in which he is placed “can 
have very little sympathy with the ideas which he meets with in 
the writings of Addison and Cowper/’-f The compiler conducted a 
vernacular periodical for many years. In its preparation he had to 
examine numerous English journals ; but the great bulk of the arti- 
cles had to be passed over, from the absence of general information 
on the part of the native readers rendering them quite uninterest- 
ing. While the discipline of the mental powers should not be over- 
looked, every effort should be made to impart sufficient general 
knowledge in Schools, that the pupils may understand the ordinary 
contents of a newspaper. This Would do them far more good than 
the ability to repeat the whole of Virgil. 

Antiquated Ideas. — The Competition Wallah in Macmillam^wx 
a lively sketch of a Government English School in Bengal. The fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

“ The class was engaged on “ The Deserted Village.” Each scholar read a few 
lines, and then gave a paraphrase of them in the most grandiloquent and classical 
English. I eat -aghast at the flowing combination of epithets which came so naturally 
in their lips ; not knowing at the time that the natives who have , been brought up at 
the Government Schools, having learnt our language from Addison and Goldsmith, 
me, on all occasions, the literary English of the last century. They talk as Dr. 
Johnson is supposed to have talked by people who have never bead Boswell, as seems 
to have been the case with the authors of <£ Rejected Addresses.” The passage before us 
was that beginning 

“ 111 fares the land to hastening ills a prey” 


* Museum, Vo!. 1. p. 409. 
t Museum, Vol. I p. 9, 
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An excellent sample of that mild conventional sentimental Conservatism, which 
to so many minds is the constituent idea of poetry ; and which appeals to man 
in his maudlin moments throughout all ages and in every clime. There was some- 
thing exquisitely absurd in hearing a parcel of young Bengalees regretting the time 
when every rood of ground in England maintained its man, and indignantly apos- 
trophising trade’s unfeeling train for usurping the land and dispossessing the 
swain... ...Ratcliff© created* a general agitation by asking whether commerce was really 
a curse to a country. These young Baboos, destined many of them, to pass their 
lives in the sharpest and most questionable mercantile practice, seemed tu consider 
any doubt on the subject as perfect heresy ; until one of them, who expressed 
himself in a manner more nervous and less ornate than his fellows, solved the diffi- 
culty by stating that * the poets often told lies.’ One youth at the bottom of the 
class, on being requested for a definition of what Goldsmith meant by ‘ unwieldy 
wealth,’ amused me much by replying ‘Dazzling gawds and plenty— too much 
• elephants.’ ” August, 1863. 

Mr. H. Woodrow, referring to Government Teachers, says, “ There 
exists also a great ignorance on passing events. Their idea of Eu- 
rope, as it is, is generally derived from Addison and Goldsmith, but 
the change in manners and customs during the last century' is quite 
unknown to them.”* To remedy this defect, he recommended that 
the Illustrated London News should be ordered by the Local Com- 
mittees for the use of Teachers and pupils. It is high time tha t the 
Kip Van Winkles of the Indian Universities and Schools recognised, 
the fact, that they are now living in the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Normal Schools. — More or less attention is directed to the.se 
important institutions. They vary very much in efficiency. The 
Madras Normal School, with a good staff of European masters, 
may compare favorably with some institutions of the kind in 
England: there are other cases in which they are in charge of 
Hindu or Muhammadan teachers, receiving only a few rupees 
m.orxth..ly. In some instances, they are not strictly speaking Normal 
Schools — they are simply ordinary Schools where the students 
cram for an examination. Some ot them have no Model or Prac- 
tising Schools attached ; others have only a few children, irregu- 
larly taught by the students. The great defects are, that -the stu- 
dents are not trained to teach, and sufficient efforts arc not made to 
lead them to realise the importance of the office of a teacher. 

Colleges and Schools-— The following Table shows the compara- 
tive progress during the last two years : — 


* Bengal l" u hliej Instruction. Report, 185050, Ap. A. p. 50. 
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English Cowkgks and Schools * VewtaocjlA'S Schools *- 
1800-61 18(5.1-62. 1860-61. 1861-18(52. 



Schools. 

Pupils, 

Schools. 

. 

Pupils. 

Schools. 

Pupils. 

Schools . 

Pupils . 

Bengal 

61 

8,851 

61 

9,173 

164 

8,952 

183 

10,340 

British Burtnah. 

p 

? 

4 

268 


... 



N. W. Provinces. 

12? 

1,321 

12? 

1,351 

3,360 

102324 

3,067 

99,327 

Punjab... 

23 

2,309 

23 

2,283 

1,856 

39,766 

, 1,929 

47,303 

Bombay ... 

26 

3,4(52 

26 

3,713 

681 

32,522 

646 

38,066 

Madras 

86 

6,117 

86 

6,004 

148 

4,382 

153 

4,674 

Ceylon 

57 

3,213j 

63 

3,428 

45 

2,406 

43 

2,379 


265 

25,273 

2/o 

26,220 

6/201 

190112 

(5,021 

202,089 


Bengal. — H. Woodrow, Esq. in his Kcport mentions some of tlve 
obstacles to educational progress in Eastern Bengal : — 

* * Boys on their way to School have very many difficulties to contend against — the 
want of roads, the number of lakes, and in some cases the existence of jungles 
infested with tigers. More than one School in iny Division has b«*«n closed 
during the year in consequence of the number of tigers in the neighbourhood. 
In the rainy season the whole country is many feet under water. 1 have myself gone 
straight across the same country on horse-back in the dry season and in a largo boat 
during the rains, In 'the latter season many of the students sit in largo earthen pots 
and paddle themselves along. Many stand on a raft constructed of a plantain tree, 
divided into three pieces bound together, and pole themselves along, sometimes for the 
distance of 3 or 4 miles ; but a comparatively small number are able t»* afford small 
boats.*' 

British Burmajl — N umerous gmuis-iii-aid are given to the 
M issious. 

Oudii. — A large imperial grant was expected under the head of 
Education, and a scheme submitted to Government, but no orders 
have yet been received on the subject. 

North-West Provinces. — Mr. Conn, one of the Inspectors, 
“ ha ving occasion at a certain place to admonish some of the chief 
men on the neglect they showed for their children’s interest, and on 
the. smal l number of children collected for instruction, was thus an- 
swllred: — 1 Ah, Sir, it appears small to y ou ; but 1 can look upon it as 
this out of 'nothing. I remember the time when we had to take a 
letter ten miles to get it read; now there is hardly a village in this 
pergtmnah in which you will not find some one who is able to read.’ ” 

The apparent decrease in the number of Scholars in the North- 
West Provinces is due to t-lie fact, that 745 Schools, attended by 
12,40(1 Scholars, in the Saugorand Nerbudda Territory, were trans- 
ferred to the Central Provinces. 

Central Provinces. — A Director of Public Instruction and an 
Inspector of Schools have been appointed. Measures are in pro- 
gress for the improvement and extension of Education. 


* Exclusive of Aided Schools. 
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Need of Education. 

The proportion of persons able to read varies in different parts of 
India from about one in three hundred to ten per cent. .Official in- 
quiry in Mysore gave 2;[ per cent, as the proportion of readers. 11. 
Woodrow, Esq., Inspector of Schools, estimates, that, including 
every variety of Schools, Government, Missionary, and Indigenous, 
# in " the richest and most populous portion of the Province of Boo- 
gab’ there are “ about throe persons in every hundred under edu- 
cation.”* The expenditure by Government in Bengal on account 
of Education does not reach one halfpenny per head per annum.f 
In INCH the Government and Aided Schools contained 21)8,01 1} pu- 
pils, only one in five hundred of the population. The Mission Schools, 
partly included in the Aided Schools, in 1802 numbered 76,070 || 
pupils. The proportion of the people under Christian instruction 
amounts to only one in 1760. Of the indigenous Schools no statis- 
tics can be given ; but from the superstitious and obscene bonks 
often, read in them, they are in many cases sources of evil rather 
than good. The Government, Aided, and Mission, Schools, contain 
WOSS THAN ONE IN FOUR HUNDRED of the population of .British In- 
dia. The proportion under instruction in England is one in 7 if. 

The people of India should be educated for the following rea- 
sons : — 

1. To protect. them from, oppression. The brutish ignorance of 
the rvots counteracts the best efforts of the higher authorities to 
shield them from injustice. They are subjected to illegal exactions 
from Zemindars, petty Government Officers, and the Police. The 
last have been “ modelled and remodel led/’ but with little improve- 
ment. Sir Frederick Hnlliday, when Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal, justly observed in his “ Minute on Police and Criminal Justice 
in Bengal — 


* Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1861-02, Ap. A. p. 2. 

t Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1860-01, p. 2. 

+ They wore distributed aa follows : North-West Provinces, 109,686, or one in 277 
of the population ; Bombay, 40,409. one in 29S ; the Punjab, 44,622, one in 2 - 17 ; 
Bengal 49. 654, one in 821 ; Madras, 24,240, one in 961. The Ceylon Government. ami 
Aided Schools in 1861 contained 7,465 pupils, one in 251 of the population. 

H The Mission Schools are arranged very differently from the Government Schools, 
Madras containing more than all the rest of India taken together. The number of 
pupils and proportion to the population arc as follows; Madras, 44,089, one in 528; 
Bombay, 5,432, one in 2/220 ; North-West Provinces, s.95-*, one in 3,‘ISO ; rh<i Pun- 
jab, T i 80. one in 4,861 ; Ondh, 4<)5, one in 19,750 Tim Ceylon Mission School* eon- 
taiu 11^ oM 6 pupils, one in 1 5 1 <»i the population. 
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'* While the mass of the people remain in their present statp of ignorance and 
debasement, all laws and all systems must be comparatively useless and vain. Above 
all things that can be clone by us for this people is their gradual intellectual and 
.moral advancement through the slow but certain means of a widely spreading popu- 
lar .system of vernacular education.” 

All are agrefed that the primary duty of Government is to afford 
protection. This seems impossible in India, unless the people are, 
in some measure, educated. 

2. To prevent absurd alarms , endangering the peace of the 
country. H. Carre Tucker, Esq. C. B., in his letter to Lord Stanley, 
gives the following illustrations of the maimer in which the people 
are a prey to the most foolish rumours : “ A report that Govern- ' 
incut intended to boil them down for their fat, cleared Siinlah of 
hill men ! A clever rogue in Goruekpoor is said to have made his 
fortune by preceding Lord Hastings’ Camp as purveyor of fat little 
children for the Governor-Generals breakfast 1” In 18G2 miscreants 
in Oiidh levied contributions in villages, pretending that they had 
been ordered by Government to set them on tire.* Had the sepoys 
recei ved a sound education, the Mutiny would not have occurred. 

3. To promote sanitary reform. India is generally supposed to 
Tie the birth-place of that fell disease, Cholera, which has more than, 
once carried devastation round the globe. Rich and poor are 
equally ignorant of the laws of health. Open drains, reeking with 
tilth, often surround the mansions of native millioimaires. The 
annual mortality from proven tilde causes is frightful. 

4. To “ develop the resources” of thp country, and improve the 

social condition of the people. As the brutes are governed by 
instinct, so tlie masses of India blindly follow custom. In most 
eases, it is a sufficient reason for the rejection of any proposal, 
however much adapted to benefit thorn, that their ancestors never 
did such a thing. Education would do much to call forth the 
enormous latent wealth of India. # 

o. To elevate the people intellect natty , morally , and religiously . 
Other considerations affect only this life ; the reasons now urged are 
lasting as eternity. 

Whose Province is it to educate the People ? 

As to the need of Education in India there can, unhappily, be no 
dispute. A difference of opinion, however, exists with regard to the 
parties responsible for the Education of the people. Some of those 
who hold that the provision of religious instruction for- adults, under 
ordinary circumstances, does not fall within the province of Govern- 
ment but is the exclusive duty of the Church, would apply the same 
principle to Education. But the great majority are of opinion, that 


* SiUtiackur JJitu(untani, Dec. 0 ; tb’Gi.', 
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if neither the parents nor the Church establish Schools, the State 
ought to assist. In some eases persons who wore zealous mm-con- 
formist-s in England, when they have seen the appalling ignorance 
of the masses of India, the utter impossibility of their instruction 
by voluntary Christian effort, have shrunk from the conclusion, that 
the most enlightened Government in the world ought to make no 
direct attempt for their intellectual and moral improvement. Still, 
whoever may be responsible, Government is actually taking a pro- 
minent part, and all ought to see that its measures do the least harm 
and the greatest amount of good. 

•Will the present System of Government Education benefit 

the Country ? 

In Government Schools at present the rule professed ly observed 
is “ perfect neutrality” with regard to religion. Strong doubts are 
entertained by many who have given ranch consideration to. the sub- 
ject, whether the evils of such a system do not more than counter- 
balance its* advantages. 

Guizot declares that there is no morality without religion. Dr. 
Mouat, formerly Secretary of the Bengal Council of Education, and 
now Inspector of Prisons in Bengal, makes the following admission 
in an article on Prison Statistics : "I myself doubt entirely the 
efficacy as a moral instrument, of any system of instruction, from 
which the teaching of Religion is, and for obvious reasons, must in 
the existing state of India., be excluded.”* Sir William Denison, in 
his Lecture on “ Systems of Education,” expresses the following opi- 
nion : — 

“ The conclusion, then, which I <am entitled to draw from the experience of other 
countries, so far as this has reference to the objects which we should strive to attain 
by the adoption of any particular system of education, is, that this system should em- 
brace all those, faculties of man’s nature which can be developed by proper training ; 
that the physical, intellectual, and moral qualities should all receive their proper cul- 
tivation, and that, as it is impossible to inculcate abstract moral principles, or to build 
those upon any other than a religious foundation, the love of (rod being the only basis 
for such a superstructure, it is necessary that attention should be paid to tlm religi- 
ons training of the children it) the Day or Primary Schools.” 

In England no grant is made to a School in which religious 
instruction is not imparted. 

The Madras Oijserver thus representative view taken by many 
earnest men 

(< To cultivate the intellectual powers, whilst the spiritual element is excluded, will 
never prove a real blessing tqj^ny people. Knowledge is. power, we freely admit ; 
but such power, uncontrolled and unsanctified by true and pure religion, is 3 i ft * ? 
gigantic strength in the possession -of a maniac. A crisis will sooner or later arrive, 
in which the. sa vans and philosophers of highly educated young India will display 
the true character -of their civilisation to- the confusion, and dismay of their in* 
stmotors.’* September 3 , 1863. 


• ' ■ Journal of the Statistical Society June. tet»2. 
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“ For they have sown the wind; and they shall 'tte^ 

. wind.”.'' "■ 

Many, however, will look with a more favorable eye upon the 
Government system The following moderate and di^rimitmtihg 
remarks are made in the Madras Journal of ^d^watibn^ edited by 
a gent] email occupying an important position fax the * Go vernment 
Education Department 

“ We are by no means prepared to say that morality. not based on the Christian 
religion ia of tho same parity and solidity as; that which j«. Where .-there is no authurl- 
tu.f i ve revelation, no Divine promises, encouragements and warnings to fall back on, it is 
difficult to see on what basis a man's morality is to be founded, except couvcnticuality 
ami self- interest ; so that it will not be founded at all, for those are Imfc frail props,* 
which, in time of temptation, fall away . Imperfect moral culture is however preferable 
to none; and, wliat would not be tolerable in a Christian community may be best 
for ms.”* 

The following is probably the real state of the ease: 

The English Colleges and Schools are unquestionably raising up 
a superior class of public servants. The’ higher tone which they 
have diffiised, has contributed largely to the diminution of bribery 
and oppression among the Native Officers of Government. A few 
of their alumni , like the Prime Ministers of the Maharajahs of Jye- 
pore and Travancore, are making noble efforts to diffuse the bless- 
ings of civilization. . 

But the effect in a. moral point of view is not the only one to be 
taken into consideration. The religious influence of the Govern- 
ment system of education is equally, if not more, important. While 
“ neutrality” is claimed as the watchword, practically it wages war 
with the dominant superstition. The students of Government Col- 
leges see that Hinduism is a mere device of the Brahmans. No- 
thingpositive being presented, they too often draw the conclusion, — 
All religions are human inventions,*!* and are in a less hopeful state 
than ordinary Hindus, who admit that a revelation has been given 
to man. 

The religious effects, however, vary very much with the character 
of the teachers. Where they hold infidel views, or are even indif- 
ferent to the religion they profess, the consequences are most in- 
jurious. But if the teachers are consistent Christians, a respectful 
regard for Christianity is produced in some cases* 

Any ^ spirit of opposition between Government and Mission 
Schools is very much to be deprecated. The effect is to prejudice 
the pupils of .the former against the GospdL On the other hand, 
the co-operation of the Rev. Bn Duff and * R Cowell, Esq., in the 

. * VoLiv.p. 66. ; ’ : " , , ^ 

■ t “ Far a time he thinks it useless id enquire into the origin or soundness of any 
revelation beyond that presented 1.0 liim' in tho works of nature ; and condemns ail 
religions as inventions of designing and unprincipled priestcraft," - The late Honorable 
V. SadiJgopah Chariot*. > % 
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Calcutta Beil nine Society, and similar measures at Madras, have 
had a beneficial influence. 

It. must, however, be added that the course recently taken by the 
Calcutta University will have a very injurious effect upon the Go- 
vernment system of Education throughout the Bengal Presidency. 

So far as ordinary Vernacular Schools are concerned, the benefit 
of the present Government system does not appear to admit of a 
doubt in any respect. The books studied in Native Schools are, 
in many eases, of the most objectionable character. In some of them 
the life of Krishna is the principal text-book. Its moral influence 
may best be illustrated by supposing that in ancient times the life 
ftf Venus had been prescribed for the study of Greek youth. As a 
general rule* Government School-books are unobjectionable as far 
as they go. Much positive evil is, therefore, shut out and much 
positive good inculcated. The education is not carried far enough, 
to excite infidelity, while the claims of Christianity can ho presented 
with more advantage to a somewhat intelligent people, able to read 
the Scriptures and Tracts, which may be given to them. It is true 
that the ability to read is not an un mixed good, for at present 
.superstitious and obscene books are far more common and far more 
likely to be read than Scriptures or Tracts. Still, the supply of 
wholesome literature will increase, and even the partial enlighten- 
ment (if the people will have a good effect in this direction. 

The conclusion to which most will arrive is, that although a 
Christian Education is immeasurably superior, the present Govern- 
ment system, at least so far as Vernacular Schools are concerned, 
is effecting a great amount of good. Where the former cannot be 
given, they will be thankful for the latter. It will be shown here- 
after that this is the principle of the Educational Despatch. 

The Bible in Government Schools. 

The supporters of the present- system of Government .Education, 
often entertain, very erroneous ideas of what is sought for by those 
who advocate the introduction of the Bible into Government 
Schools. The Itev. W. Arthur thus explains the case : — 

*' They think wo cl esiro two tilings ; first, that the Bible shall be taught by order 
in every Government School, without regard to circumstances ; secondly, that when 
it is taught, all pupils must learn it, willing or unwilling. This is not re.kecb What 
is asked is clearly stated in the Following words of a declaration signed by names 
which represent a vast body of the people of this country. 

The introduction of the Bible into all Government Schools, tmd that those who 
may be so disposed, may not be interdicted from the hearing or reading or it.” 

But persons, even members of Parliament ask, * you do not mean to say that the 
Government would not allow the Bible to be taught in its Schools, if the pupils were 
willing? Above all, if fhey desired it ?* We do mean to say it. A mi wo repeat that 
what we ask is simply this, and no more than this, that the law bo so altered :ts t o 
permit the teaching of the Bible in all Schools where circumstances are favourable, 
and in those only to such pupils ns may voluntarily attend '* 


* Some exceptions arc noticed at page 13G\ 
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The Educational Despatch of 1854. 

Although the concession to introduce the Bible, as proposed above, 
would be a great step in advance, the Government Schools would 
still be unsatisfactory as a complete system of national education. 
There is no security for the religious character of the teachers, 
without which, permission to study the Bible would be a dead letter. 
The noble Educational Despatch of Sir Charles Wood felt the reli- 
gious difficulty, and the course ultimately proposed to solve it, is 
perhaps the best possible. With the permission stated by the Rev. 
W. Arthur, it would leave nothing to be desired. The spirit of the 
Despatch may be expressed in the following extract from the Berir 
gal Public Instruction Report for 1856-57 : — 

“ The Government Schools and Colleges, whether high or low, should be regarded 
not as permanent institutions, but only as means tor generating a desire and 
demand for education and as models menu while for imitation by private insti- 
tutions. In proportion as tile demand for education in any given locality is generated, 
and as private institutions spring up and flourish, all possible aid and encouragement 
should be afforded to them, and the Government, in place of using its power and 
resources to compete with private parties, should rather contract and circumscribe its 
own measures of direct education, and so shape its measures as to pave the way for the 
ultimate abolition of its own Schools.” — pp. 4, 5.* 

The Grant-in-aid system is rightly termed the rivoT of thft 
whole : — * ■ 

** Viewed as means to this end, the grant-in-aid system must be regarded, not only 
as the most important feature of the system of Public Instruction enunciated in the 
great Despatch of July 1851, but as the pivot upon which all our other measures, 
if they are to be permanently successful, must depend.” — p. 17. 

IlOW FAR HAS THE GRANT-IN-AID SYSTEM BEEN CARRIED OUT ? 
The following table given in the Friend of India, based on official 
documents, will show the veiy limited extent to which grants have 


been made : — 

P roe in re. 

Tut nl Expenditure 1S01-G2. 

(1 rrwU-in-nid. 

Bengal. 

£88,078 

£10,360 

Madras. 

50,095 

3 500 

Bombay. 

44,50!) 

Nothing. 

N. YV. Provinces 

48,574 

1,-137 

Punjab. 

51,] 28 

3,108 


£883,284 

£18,414 


Grants- I n-aip and Missions. 

The Bombay Director of Public Instruction expressed his grati- 
fication as follows ; — 


* “ 6*2. We look forward to the time when any general systftm of education entirely 
provided by Government may be discontinued, with the gradual advance of the. system 
of grants in aid, and when many of the existing Government institutions, especially 
those of the higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the management 
cf local bodies under the control of and aided by the State. But it is far from our 
Wish to check the spread of education in the slightest degree by the abandonment of 
.i single school to probable decay.” Ed, Despatch. 
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<e No grants liave been made to proselytising Schools in this Presidency, a -circum- 
stance that I cannot but look upon with satisfaction.’’* 

He would derive nearly equal pleasure from the thought, that 
elsewhere the advantages which the “ proselytising” schools obtain 
from the system have been reduced to a minimum. 

The compiler lately put the following questions to the represen- 
tatives of some of the principal Missions in South India rf* 

1. How many runv Schools have you have been able to open 
through the grant-in-aid system ? 

2. Of what benefit has it been to your M issions J 

The first query was soon answered — Not one ! The replies to 
the second were as follows : The salaries of some of our teachers 
have been increased, but in several cases not according to the scale 
we wished, and with an injurious effect upon higher departments of 
our work. Several Missionaries have proposed that the Government 
grants should be thrown up. 

The 'Educational expenditure at eight Stations of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society in. the Tamil Districts of the Madras Presidency, 
amounted in 18G2 to Jts. 17,137. This does not include the salary- of 
a European Missionary in charge of the School connected with each. 

’* the Stations. The sum received in grants-in-aid was only Its. 
2,247. The great services of the Madras Free Church Mission in the 
cause of Christian Education are well known. Its Schools in 1 <SG: 
were attended by 2,241 children. The Report for that year shows 
that only the contemptible sum of Its. 507 was received in grants-in- 
aid. 

Cause of Failure. — The following rule is one great obstacle to the 
extension of the grant-in-aid system, so far as Missions are cun 
coined : — 


11 G. ]N r o grant will in any case exceed in amount the sum expended on the institu - 
tion from private sources exclusive of fees, and the Government will always endeavour 
so to give its aid that the effect shall not be the substitution. of public for private ex* 
penditure, but the increase and improvement of education.” 

The object of the above rule is plain, and even commendabta but 
how does it actually work ? While Government did little or no- 
thing for Education, the Missions established numerous Schools. 
The salaries of the teachers were fixed at rates which the people 


* Report for 1858-.59, para. 153. 

+ It should bo observed, however, that the Grant in -aid Rules in the Madras 
Presidency are much more complicated and far less liberal than those in the Bengal 
Presidency. Government has not ventured to apply them, in many cases, to its own 
Schools. Many a teacher may bo very useful, although he does not know Algebra ; 
but by the present Madras Rules he can bo entitled only to the liberal allowance of 
Gv. 8 iL per mensem. 
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•might afterwards 'be expected to pay -themselves, and relatively 
to the salaries gi ven to agents occupying move important posi tions. 
.If Government step in and offer simply to* increase the salaries 
of the Mission teachers, not a single new School is opemed, 'the 
scale of Mission allowances is upset, and Catechists, altogether 
superior men, are worse paid than the teachers. 

Partial Remedy.— What is wanted, is this: Instead of insisting 
that the same sihn shall be spent as before on each HcJiool, let the 
Missions be allowed to redistribute the total outlay, subject to cer- 
tain conditions. 

Thus, if a Mission spend £2,000 a year on Education, let it 
receive from Government a grant of an equal amount. The sum 
of £4,000 a year thus available might, 'in the first place, be ex pended: 
in raising salaries and otherwise improving exHting Schools where 
necessary ; but the remainder of it should he devoted to the esta- 
blishment of Training Institutions and the support of new Schools. 
In this manner Mission Schools might soon be increased nearly 
one-half 

Safeguards against Abuses Whilst Government should thus 
bear half the cost, rules should be laid down to secure judicious- 
expenditure. The Missions should be required to adopt the Budget 
System, furnishing at the time specified an estimate of the probable 
outlay during the year for each School, arranged under certain 
heads, as salaries, buildings, &c. Any items which seemed extrava- 
gant or unnecessary, might be reduced or struck out. To prevent 
the keeping up of useless Schools, Government should refuse to bear 
half the expense of any School considered unworthy of support It 
should either be improved, or the grant for it withdrawn. 

The accounts of each School should also be open to in- 
spection. This is very proper. Government must act upon some 
principle, and lay down general rules. A correspondent in the 
Friend of India says, “ Wliat Christian or honorable body of men. 
would submit to the suspicion and odium which such inquisi- 
tion implies V This is quite an erroneous view. It may be a 
su Ifi^ent reply, that thousands of “ Christian and honorable men,” 
both in England and in India, yield compliance. Every gentleman 
in India through whose hands public myney passes, must submit 
his accounts to inspection and audit. 

It is evident that the arrangement proposed, permission to redis- 
tribute — not reduce — -expenditure- would be quite in accordance with 
the spirit of the Government rule. It would also give a great sti- 
mulus to Missionary Education, which during the tast ten years has 
made little progress. The Statistical Tables of Dr. Mullens give the 
total numbers of children attending Mission Schools as follows; — 
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Mission Schools in India and Ceylon. 

1852. 1802. 


Boys’ Schools. 

Schools- 

F/'pits. 

Schools, 

Pi'fiils, 

Vernacular Day Schools*. 

1,347 

47,504 

1,562 

44,012 

Boarding Schools ... 

93 

2,414 

10 V 

2,720 

Anglo- V cmacular 

Girls’ Schools. 

120 

14,502 

IS 5 

23,377 

Dav Schools 

347 

31,519 

371 

15,801) 

Boarding Schools ... 

102 

2,770 

m ill 

4,098 


2,015 

78,778 

2,333 

1)0,700 

Though there has been a 

considerable 

increase 

in the 

number of 


children learning English, the Vernacular day schools lor hoys ha ve 
fewer pupils now than they had ten years ago. If, however, the 
Missions were dealt with as proposed, receiving as much as they 
spend, increased funds would be devoted to educational purposes. 

Some of the Missions would not accept Government Grants for 
schools. On the present scale the annual expenditure to the State 
would probably not exceed £50,000. The Missions could not at 
once double their educational work : hence the Government grants 
would increase only at the rate of about £15,000 a year. 

The Missions have laboured long and well in the cause of Educa- 
tion, and are amply deserving of the above encouragement. Appli- 
cations for Grants on this principle should immediately be 
made, for the support of Training Institutions and to commence new 
schools in places where education is yet little valued. But where 
schools have been in -operation for some time, the system of the 
“ Revised Code” is preferable. The great aim must be to render educa- 
tion self-supporting; money from England cannot be expected to an 
indefinite extent. Both systems, however, arc necessary for the 
present to meet different conditions. 

General Failure of the present Grant-in-aid System. 

It has been shown in the preceding section how little the Mis- 
sions have benefited from the grant-in-aid system as now adminis- 
tered. Its failure in exciting local effort is still more complete. 
The fault lies, not in the Educational Despatch, but in those who 
professed to carry it out. Instead of laying hold of the principle and 
adapting the rules to India, the English regulations, excepting 
the neutrality clause, were slavishly copied. As might be antici- 
pated, a system which worked tolerably well in a wealthy and 
highly civilized country like England, utterly broke dow n in India. 
The most conclusive evidence on this point was soon laid before 
the Supreme Government. \V. G. Young, Esq., the first Director of 
Public Instruction in Bengal, in 1856 wrote as follows : — 

“ That this system (of grants- in-aid;, viewed aa a means of disseminating e<Jhic;v- 
lion among .the inaf^oy of the people of Bengal, has foiled, and that unless the ores civ 1 .: 
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rules be modified and the conditions on which grants are given be relaxed, it must 
continue to fail, is, I believe, tho unanimous opinion, not only of the Inspectors and 
myself, but of every one practically engaged or interested in the work of popular 
education ; and I may perhaps venture to add that this is also, I believe, the opinion 
of His Honor the Lieutenant Governor.” 

M r. Hodgson Pratt, Inspector of Schools, South Bengal, bore 
similar testimony : — * 

“ I do not see how it is possible for Government with this f§cb before them to 
come to any other qgp elusion than that their measures have failed, and that the 
education and elevation of the mass of the population cannot possibly be effected so ! 
long as Government limits its assistance by tho terms and conditions laid down in 
the grant-in-aid rules, it appears to me that such rules arc not of place in a 
country where the value of Education is utterly uufelt by the muss of the people,, 
for the rules presume the highest appreciation of the value of Education, based as 
they are on the supposition that the people of this country ar$ so desirous of an im- 
proved desdflption of instruction, that they will actually pay, not only Schooling fees, 
but contributions from their private resources : why, this would be too much to 
expect in scores of places in England, with a civilisation which has been ever steadily 
growing for centuries, and where the people are blessed with the advantages that race 
and religion can confer.”* 

Mr. H. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, Eastern Bengal, wrote 
as follows :■ — 

tc In these Districts grants-in-aid for Anglo- Vernacular Schools will probably 
succeed, but they have failed, and will utterly fail, for purely Vernacular Schools. 

Lord Stanley’s Education Despatch gives the following summary 
of the opinion formed by Mr. T. O. Hope, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, the “ active and intelligent Educational Inspector of the 
Guzerat .Division 

“ That officer lins described, in strong terra*, the discouragement and loss of time 
sustained by him in his attempts to secure the voluntary consent of the people to tho 
establishment of Schools under tho grant-in-aid system, and the disappointment which 
frequently ensues on finding that, when the requisite consent has with difficulty been 
obtained, persons who have acquiesced in the measure have drawn back from their 
engagement on being called on for the payment of tlieir subscriptions/’ — para. 37. 

In the Madras Public Instruction Report for 1859-60, it is stated 
that only eleven Schools under Native management received grants 
throughout the Presidency. 

The present Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, thus shows 
the want of permanence in aided Schools after they have been 
established : — 

“ It may be useful here to record that from March 1855, when the grant-in-aid 
system was first brought into operation, down to the 30th April 1862, a period of 
seven years, tho number of Schools for which monthly grants were sanctioned 
amounted to 479, and that during the same period no fewer than 162 of this number, 
or nearly 34 per cent, of the whole, w ere from time to time abolished. This state- 
ment may be taken as a fair indication of the great instability of Schools under private 
management which depend for their support on a source of income so precarious as 
monthly subscriptions.” — Report, 18G1-2 p. 28. « 


* Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1556-57, PP* 223. 
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Sixty-one grants in Bengal were cancelled in 1860-01 „ 

Grants -in -aid liable to Fraud. — The following cases have occur- 
red in Bengal in Schools under native management : — 

“ A master complains that his salary has not been paid. On enquiry, his receipt in 
full is handed to the Inspector. The signature is admitted to be genuine, but the 
Master asserts that it was forced from him by a threat of dismissal, and maintain*, 
sometimes certainly with justice, that he has not received his due, or, perhaps, 
rather than lose his situation, he consents to give his name as a monthly 
subscriber of a comparatively largo amount, sometimes a third of his entire pay, and 
only receives tho di fibre nee between liis nominal salary and his equally nominal sub- 
scription. In some few cases the accounts submitted to the Inspector have proved al- 
together imaginary. Fees, subscriptions, and subscribers alike, though carefully enter - 
ed in detail, existed only on paper, the Government grant being made to cover tho 
whole expense of the School. Serious irregularities of this kind were in several in ■ 
stances reported to Government in former years, and the grants were in consequence 
annulled, a punishment which fell exclusively on the unfortunate children and did 
not touch tho real culprits.” — Public Instruction Report, 1850-00, p. 41. 

An order was given for the prosecution of all such cases of fraud. 
Though this seemed to put an end to complaints, it is very doubtful 
whether it checked the evil. 


The Principle of the Educational Despatch should not 

BE ABANDONED. 

Because grants-in-aid under the present rules have proved a 
failure, some have supposed that there is no course left but to organise 
a system of Schools entirely dependent on the State. This would 
be a grievous mistake. Though there would be a show of progress 
[it first, the tendency would he to paralyse independent effort. The 
fatal objection would also remain, that the instruction, would be 
|Hi rely secular. The Educational Despatch enunciated the wisest 
and best principle. The great aim should be to adapt it to tho 
/ircumstances of India. 

Proposal that School Fees should be reckoned as 
“ Local Resources/' 

It has been suggested that the grant-in-aid rules should bo modi- 
tied, so -as to admit fees being take into consideratioir This was 
strongly reeoimntmded by the late Director of Public I nstruction in 
Bengal! lie addressed Government as follows : — 

“ I haye found that in dealing with the lowest ebus of Schools now in question, if: in 
not easy, and in some <su*ck pvaHioable, to draw a. distinction between Die income from 
fees and from subscriptions. Wealthy and benevolent persons often give their quota 
of aid to a. Village School by paying the JV,cs of a certain number oi poor boy.-. 
Others again assist the School partly by fees paid for children, and partly .by a 
monthly donation, or by sharing inagunrant.ee to make up a certain amount. nr 
monthly income* In some School**, again, the parent of every pupil is compelled 
to pay, besides tho usual- fee, something in the way of subscription, 

44 As a matter of principle, all that has appeared to me to concern the Government 
to see to, has been that every aided School draws support from local resources in 
a certain specified proportion, in addition to contribution* from the State. A persob 
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may have half-a-dozen children and dependents at the village School, and may pay 
in consequence a Rupee a month towards its support, but whether, of that Rupee, 
three annas are called ‘ fees' and thirteen anuaa ‘ subscription,' or whether the 
whole sum is called one, or the other, I have viewed as a matter of little moment. 
That which I have considered of chief importance to the cause lias been that, by a 
liberal and popular administration of the rules, Education may bo increased and 
improved, the people themselves induced to pay a fair proportion of its cost, and a 
spirit of reliance upon local exertions and combination for local purposes fostered, 
which is of itself,* ‘ of no mean importance to the well being of a nation.’ 

“ The efforts of Natives in the cause of public charity, or. the national good, are, I fear 
it must be acknowledged, often transient and little to be relied on. And, therefore, a 
system resting upon School fees or other form of local and equitable taxation, may I 
probably be one of more hope and promise than one depending on private charity. 

] may, perhaps, be permitted to quote the words of Sir James Kay Shut tie worth on 
this point : — 

“A weekly payment from the parents of Scholars is that form of taxation , the 
justice' of which is most apparent to the humble classes. ”t 

The following extract from the Bombay Administration .Report 
for 1801-02 shows that the remark of Sir James Kay Shuttleworth 
applies equally to India : — 

“Nothing is more noticeable among recent Educational events than the successful 
imposition of n higher School-fee in the Central Division. This measure was adopted 
by the acting Director of Public Instruction in the month of August last. Mr. Coho, 
finding that it was difficult to collect money from the people in the shape of voluntary 
contributions, abolished the ‘ partially self-supporting system,’ and doubled the foes 
in all Vernacular Schools. A fee of two annas was universally imposed, and instead of 
the number of scholars being diminished, it was found that they were considerably 
increased under the new system. Mr. Coke's experiment appears to bear out his 
opinion (in which Mr. Curtis, Inspector of the Northern Division, coincides) that a 
tolerably high School-fee is the mode of levying r the people’s contribution’ most 
acceptable to the people themselves.” — p. 1> j. 

While, no doubt, it would give & great impulse to the grant-in-, 
aid system to allow fees to be taken into account, there is very 
great danger of fraud. The sum raised could not possibly he accu- 
rately ascertained ; the teacher might double or treble the amount, 
to increase the Goverflment grant. 

Introduction of the English u Revised Code,” 

IV HER E PR A OTIC A RLE. 

The following remarks occur in the Report of the Education 
i V>i urn is si oners : — 

“ It has always been considered one of the chief failures of the 
present system that it does not touch the districts which most 
require assistance. A great deal of our evidence shows that there are 
still, to use the words of Lord Lyttelton, * immense tracts of country 
in which the Government system is almost entirely unknown and 
unfblt,’ and that the Schools in such districts are practically unable 
to inee t the conditions of the Committee of Council.” The small 
parishes chiefly sutler in this manner. Of schools in parishes over 


* Education Despatch, para. 52. 

+ Public Instruction Report, 1356-57 pj>. IS, la. 
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600, one in three are under inspection; '\v.hiio in 'parishes under 
drat mini her the proportion is only one in 26. To meet tlie ease 
of such, capitation grants were made. Under the u Revised Code” 
the system, with some modifications, has been extended to all 
Schools. It is styled “ payment for results,” — the allowance depend- 
ing upon the progress made by each child. 

The principle of the English Revised Code” lias been acted up- 
on in India from time immemorial. It is the common practice in 
■.■■Native Schools for the teacher to receive so much for each book 
mastered by the pupil. The Rev. Dr. Cal dwell of Tirmevelly and 
several other Missionaries in India and Ceylon, have worked it suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. II. Woodrow, Esq. has tried it 
with similar results in Eastern Bengal. Under the present ciremn - 
stances of India, it seems the plan -best adapted to carry out the 
nim of the Educational Despatch/* The mode of doing so may now 
be considered. 

Application to Vernacular Schools. 

The measures to be adopted would probably be as follows : — 

* 1. Marking out a course of Stiidy.—The Education given i n pure- 
ly J^ative Schools is about the most wort) dess conceivable. Even 
in some of the Mission Vernacular Schools there is very great, room 
for improvement. Government must determine to some extent the 
subjects to be taught. The following should be included : — 

Reading. — A series of Reading Books shoe, Id be studied. These 
should be made the vehicle of much valuable information. Lessons 
should be inserted on the following subjects : 

Natural Ilelu/iou arid Morals . — The earnest Christian will say 
that the only satisfactory arrangement is the teaching of * the Bible. 
It must be allowed, however, that there would be considerable dilib 
culti.es in securing' it in Heathen or Aluhatmnadan Schools. In Sol; oofs 
under Christian management, the SeripUuvs, of course, will bo mid.. 
Government lias determined that its Inspectors si rail not examine 
in religious knowledge. But this is not hold to exclude instruction, 
in natural religion. Among the books appointed by Mr. II. S. Real 
to be read in the Government Schools in the North-West .Provinces, 
is, u Evidences of a Divinity.” In the Tamil Third Reading Book, 
| m) dished by the Madras Director of public 1 1 1 s t 'i *! i i •{,] o » ) , t ! i. ere a » 'e 
lessons on “ God,” ami “ God seen in his works of Creation and Pro- 
vidence.” No objection is made to this, either by Hindus or Muham- 
madans. A graduated series of lessons should be given. In the Pri - 
mer, proverbs and short sayings might be in ho< hi cod ; fa ides, niico 
dotes, and historical illustrations might follow ; while, lastly, les- 


* Tlii,s mu; t lot bo understood to imply that Uic Revised Code is the best ay-tern for 
the advanced state of Christian Education in England. 

* so . 
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sons life 'tfiose in Archbishop Whately’s little work on Morals. 
Chambers’s “ Moral Class Book/’ or Wayland’s “ Moral Science/" but 
adapted to India, should be given. 

Some extracts from the Bible, as passages from the Sermon on 
the Mount, the exquisite description of Charity or Love in 1st Cor. 
xiil, portions of the Book of Proverbs, &c., might be inserted without 
any violation of the principle upon which Government acts at present. 

Opportunity should be taken to enforce the cardinal virtues and 
to denounce prevailing malpractices. Truth and sincerity, with their 
opposites, including perjury ; justice and the evils of bribery and 
oppression ; the duty of living in peace and a dislike to litigiousness ; 
industry, foresight, self-dependence, the duty of assisting all 
the really needy, and the folly of squandering money at marriage 
ceremonies', a willingness to adopt improvements instead of blindly 
following custom ; female education, &c„ are points which should 
be specially noticed. Loyalty and religious toleration should also 
receive attention. Poetical lessons of a moral character should be 
largely interspersed. 

The most important subjects should be in troduced in every Bead- 
ing Book, but varied according to the capacity of the children. 
Many of the pupils never get beyond the Primer. * 

Laws of Health . — The different organs of the body, and the 
means of preserving the health by proper diet, cleanliness, ventilation, 
and by the structure of dwellings should be explained. The advan- 
tages of vaccination, and the steps which should be taken when an 
epidemic makes its appearance, should be pointed out. 

Political Economy . — The admirable lessons by Archbishop 
AVhately in the Irish Educational Series, might be translated with 
the necessary modifications. They include such subject as Money, 
Exchanges, Value, Wages, Rich and Poor, Capital, Taxes, &c. 

Natural Phenomena .« — Simple descriptions of the heavenly 
bodies, explanations of the seasons, rain, dew, thunder and lightning, 
ice., would be valuable in many ways. 

Miscellaneous Subjects. — The Minerals, Plants, and Animals of 
India, Agriculture, Manufactures, Advantages of Machinery, &e. 
should form the subjects of lessons. Among other points, the bad 
effects of adulterating Cotton might be mentioned, and the mode 
in which its cultivation miglfl be improved. 

The lessons should be in as attractive a form as possible, though 
instruction, rather than amusement, should be the aim. 

Writing. — This should include forms of business letters, &c. 
live remarks of Mr. W. Seton-Karr on this head deserve very care- 
ful attention from all who take part in Vernacular Education 

4i These (indigenous) Schools do supply a sort of information which ryots and villa- 
ger*, who think at all about learning to read and write, cannot, and will not do with* 
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out. They learn there the system of BmmeSi's accounts, or that of agriculturists ; 
they learn forms of notes-of-hauas, quittances, leases, agreements, arid all such forms 
as are in constant use with a population not naturally dull and somewhat prone to 
litigation, an«l whose social relations are decidedly complex. All these forms are taught 
by the guru from memory, as well as complimentary forms of address; and T have 
heard a little boy, not 10 years old, run off from memory, a form of this kind, with the 
utmost glibness ; this boy, like many others, had never read from a book in his life. 
On these acquirements tnc agricultural population set a very considerable value. I 
think that wo ought not too much to consider whether such attainments are really 
valuable. All I know is, that they are valued ; and it is the absence of such instruc- 
tion as this, which, I think, has led to the assertion, with regard to some Districts, 
that the inhabitants consider their own indigenous Schools to be better than those of 
Government. 

“ I would have all forma of address and of business, all modes of account, ayricut* 
Sural and commercial , collected and the best of their kind printed in a cheap and 
popular form, to serve as models. I would even have the common Summons of our 
Criminal or He venue Courts printed off.”* 

Arithmetic — Both the English and Native Arithmetic should be 
taught. The latter is useful in bazaar calculations. 

m 

Geography. — Macaulay lias the following remarks on this sub- 
ject 

“ The importance of Geography is very great indeed. I am not 
sure that it is not of all studies that which is most likely to op .. u 
the mind of a Native of India. ”*f* 

The Rev. Dr. Duff observed, at an examination of a M ission Girls’ 
School in Calcutta, that he attached special value to Geography, as 
drawing the pupils, as it were, out of their little cells, and opening 
out to them a new world. 

History of India. — This may be taught with advantage in the 
better class of Schools. 

Native Classics. — Works of this description are much valued, 
and their study would make the Schools popular. In fact, gener- 
ally speaking, the people will have their children learn t hem, whether 
permission is given or not. Some passages are truly beautiful. 
Two stanzas may be quoted from the Kurul, an esteemed Tamil 
classic : — 


tc Wlia£ in the fruit that human knowledge give?.. 

If at the feet of Him who is pure knowledge. 

Due reverence be not paid?” 

The anxious mind, against corroding thought, 

No refuge hath, save at the sacred feet, 

Of Him to whom no likeness is.”* 

But along with such noble sentiments there are often passages 
inculcating idolatry, pantheism, fatalism, or sometimes of u most 


* Records of Beilgal Government, XXII. p. 43. 

Betli une Society’s transactions, p. 286 *. 

$ Translated in the Rev, H. Bower’s Introduction to ButierV; Sermons on Human 

Nature. „ 

♦ * 
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ubspene cliaractpr. Tiie prcseift Govevnn*ent system of Education 
professes “ perfect neutrality” on the subject of religion. ; yet the 
fol lowing/. R.TO extracts from- a book, “ Tamil Minor Poets,”* pub- 
lished by the /Madras Director of Public Instruction:- — 

tf Invocation ' Milk, swept honey, syrup, and grain, those four mixed 

together to thcc Will 1 gi v e. Do thou O majestic, no bio, elephatit-fneed one, Thou 
Indy jewel, grant me the throe kiruD of Tamil common in the world.’" — Page *28. 

Worship of Vr.«bna.~'~ ti Serve Vishnu.” — j». 6. 

Worship' of No misfortune can overtake those whose minds are ever 

intent on the praise due to Siva/’ — }>. 31. 

Panlhcis/U * — “ He will not make any distinction saying, * This is good and this is 
bad/ 4 1 did this and he did that.' * This is not and this is / but in his state of per- 
fection, it will bo true of him that ‘ ho himself is that/ (meaning God).— p. 3d. • 

Fab if ism and Tramndgralion . — Each must enjoy the fruits of his actions done 
hi for in or births according to what Bramha has written (on the forehead). Oh king, 
what shall we do to those who are angry with us ? Though the whole town together 
he opposed to it, will destiny be frustrated F’+ — p. 31. 

r £ho Madras Observer thus notices an excuse which may be made : — 

Some persons may be inclined to reply that the Government is not answerable 
Jor false, idolatrous, or pantheistic sentiments contained in their reading books, any 
more than Chmiiau .Schools in England can be charged with teaching Greek ami 
Homan my thology by the m;o of the classics in our system of education. 'Phis reasoning 
appears to us utterly unsound. The eases are not parallel : and it will be sufficient to - 
assign two reasons for this diversity. First, it should he borne in mind that in England, 
and in the eyes of English youth, the ancient mythology is a mere fiction, a thing that* 
has no local habitation or reality In India, idolatry and pantheism are the prevailing 
faith of millions. They are n*>t only n reality, but the actual, so called, religion of the 
very pupils theniseh as in these Government JSehoolrf. The cliUbronce is so wide, the 
circumstances so opposite, ..thmt ' further remark seems to be idle. Secondly, it is 
important to notice that' whatever may be read in Schools in England that is unsound 
in religion, as pertaining to Greek or .1 toman, mythology, is counteracted either by homo 
influence, or by the whole character of surrounding circumstances, in this country, 
on the contrary, all home influences arc on the side of falsehood and error. Moreover 
the paramount an thurify and influence of Government among Asiatics should ever be 
borne iu mind. ” Whatever has the seal and sanction of Government is held to be 
binding on the mind and conscience, and error upheld by State sanction is tenfold 
more pernicious. The Native concludes that Missionaries are utterly . untrustworthy 
and contemptible if ho .sees that they are repudiated by Government, and their doc- 
trines banished from Government school books, whilst Heathenism is freely admitted 
and sanctioned.’’ 

Decency forbids quotations of passages abounding in native classics, 
equally objectionable on other grounds. It has been remarked, 
that the pundits, instead of passing them over, seem fond of ex-* 
plaining them in the most disgusting detail to their pupils. 

A Government which so. jealously excludes the Bible from its 
schools, which would dismiss any teacher who taught his scholars, 

“ Worship Christ/' is certainly bound by its rule of “ PERFECT neu- 
trality” to permit only expurgated editions of native classics to be 
used. This would be a great benefit to the country. The prestige 


* Fourth Edition, Madras, 1802. ‘ 

t Fatalism rmts through ncn'rly the whole of the “ Xalvali/’ It should bo omitted 
from the collection. 
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of Government, the fact that no other would be bought by . pupils' 
attending Government Schools, would tend greatly, in a few years, 
to secure that editions, even from native presses, contained nothing 
objectionable. 

The following Table is somewhat similar to that given in the 
English “ Revised Code,” but with five standards instead of six. 
Geography and History are also added. Grammar is not entered as 
a special subject, as it can only be taught with advantage by very 
good Masters. Vernacular Schools of a superior kind would give a 
much higher Education ; but in most* cases, it is to be feared, the 
low standard laid down would not he reached. 



STANDARD 

Standaiu) 

Standard 

1 Standard 

Standard 


1. 

a. 

III. 

IV. 

! .. . 

V. 

Reading... 

Primer. 

Second Book. 

j 

Third Book.j Fourth Book 

Fifth Book. 

Writing * 

\ lphnbet on 

Short sen fen- 

Did at ion 

bettors find 

Letters and 


black -hoard 
or slate. 

ccs on paper. 

from Itcad- 
iwr Book. 

Accounts. 

Accounts. 

Vvithmet ic 

.Exercises 

Addition and 

Mu Hi plica- 

Compound 

Fractions, 


on numbers 

: Subl motion, 

lion and! Buies. 

Mensura- 


up to 20. 

MnUiplica 
! fion Table. 

! 

Division, 

(Weights & 

tion. 


Simple & 
Compound. 
( Money.) 

Measures.) 

Proportion. 


ieograpliy 


District and India. 
Presidency, j 

i 

Asia. 

Europe, Af- 
rica, and 
America. 

lislnry of India. . 



Hindu Pc- 

Muhurnma- 

Bril ish Pe- 

# . 


i 

riod. 

dan Period. 

riod. 


Publication of Books. — Good and cheap Sh cool- bonks, adapted to 
the different standards, are essentially re<juisit<*. Editions to be 
used in purely Government Schools, would probably be prepared 
on the principle of “neutrality.” Books from which every tiling 
Christian has, to use the happy expression of the Bombay Director 
of Public Instruction,* been dt'lllHWilely “ weeded out," would be 
considered, by some at least, to be unlit for Christian Schools. 
Sueli objectors should be allowed to publish at their own expense 
books meeting the secular mjiurements of Government, but with. 
Christian lessons interspersed. These could be used in schools 
not directly un<?er the State, the Inspector confining bis exami- 
nation to the secular lessons. 


* This gentleman, bolding very “ broad Church” principles, characterises any re- 
ference to revealed religion as “ seeUriau^allusiojj*, 

“ No sectarian all usiotis have been admitted' into thfe se ries : la.it European morality 
is inculcated, and the truths of Natural Theology uu- a*r.-uij'-c-d, Notice vl the Bern* 
bay School Series. 
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In the first instance, in backward parts of the country, Govern- 
ment should give the books to children gratis. This would not be 
necessary where. Education had made any progress, and probably 
would not require to be repeated a second time in any school. 

Besides the School-books , Directions to Teachers should be pub- 
lished, explaining the new system, its advantages, and how it is to 
te earned out 

Scale of Payment, — Mr. H. Woodrow estimates that a certificated 
teacher in England receives three times as much for his services as 
an agricultural labourer,* and proposes to apply the same rate to 
India.'f The average pay of, a cooly is about Rupees 3 (66.) a* 
month ; lienee the teacher should receive about Rupees 9. It would 
amount to more in towns, and to less in villages. Some may con- 
demn the remuneration as insufficient. There is much truth, how- 
ever, in the following remarks by the Bombay Director of Public 
Instruction : — 

u Tlic master must be a man of the people, not raised so much above them, by 
knowledge or social position, as to alienate their sympathies. His business is to in- 
struct, not to astonish. 

“ He should be able to teach intelligent reading, writing, and rational arithmetic, and 
this is all I would require him to teach in the way of positive knowledge. His own 
training will, however, require the most anxious care- It should be essentially the 
culture of the heart, and those modest virtues which elevate and sweeten the lot of 
the poor. 

V The love of honest labour and independence, truthfulness of character, habits of 
order, cleanliness, and punctuality, frugality and forethought in money matters, 
loyalty and contentment. These are the hopeful seeds of civilisation, and not the 
knowledge which putts up, of a little literature and science. ”+ 

Though Rs. 9 should be about the averatje , the allowance would 
require to be increased where living is expensive. * 

Government should make payments equal to about half the 
expense ; the remaining moiety should be met, as far as possible, 
by lees or local resources. 

A good Village School would contain about 48 pupils. Supposing 
three-fourths of the number to pass a satisfactory examination, two 
annas (3</.) monthly, on an average for each pupil, would, make up the 
Government allowance of Rs. 4 J. (.96.) The scale of payment, however, 
should vary according to the Standards : e. g., First Standard, 1 anna ; 
Second, li annas ; Third, 2 annas; Fourth, 3 annas ; Fifth, 4 annas. 

The rewards should be diminished when lessons are given imper- 
fectly, and entirely withheld in the case of total fltiiure. To ensure 
the full allowance, all the subjects must be taught ; proportionate 
reductions should be made for any omitted. 

All the fees should go to the teacher. This would be a strong 
stimulus to him to secure their payment. He would act in the 

* Bengal Public Instruction Report, 1337-8, App. A. p. 7. 
t Bombay Report, 1838-9, p. 239. 
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maimer best adapted to the circumstances of the ease. If the pa- 
rents were aide to pay, lie would contrive to get their money. On 
the other hand, he would not refuse to teach the children of the 
poor, for they would bring in the Government allowance if they 
were able to pass. 

No inquiry need be made into local resources. This is not 
required under the “ Revised Code.” It is enough that the resu lts 
be secured. Although at first, where Education was little valued, 
the support of the School might depend mainly upon the Govern- 
ment grant, as the people became more enlightened, the teacher 
.would receive more and more in lees, and thus reap the reward of 
his labours. 

No monthly returns should be required. The examination lists 
would be sufficient. 

In England a certain number of attendances is necessary. This 
would be such a temptation to the falsifying of registers, that no 
such rule is desirable in India. 

Rates for Girls. — To encourage female education, the scale of 
payments for girls should be higher than lor boys. This is the 
plan adapted by I)r. Caldwell. 

Night Schools. — Gr cat importance is now deservedly attached 
in England to schools of this class. They have been tried with 
encouraging success in some parts of India. The allowances per 
pupil might be one half of those for Day Schools. To prevent, 
however, their operating injuriously upon the latter, It would 
perhaps be expedient to make no payments for pupils under nine or* 
ten years of age. 

Teachers should be Certificated. — It is an axiom, "As is the 

teacher, so is the school.” The only satisfactory course is to re- 
quire attendance at a thoroughly efficient Norma.) School, where the 
best moral influence will be brought to bear upon the students. 
After a time no others should be recognized. 

Existing schools should, as far as possible, be made the basis of 
operations. They point out where efforts are most likely to be suc- 
cessful, and there are other advantages. When the Benares Govern- 
ment Normal School was opened, all students who seemed qualified 
were admitted. Afterwards they were sent to commence schools in 
the neighbouring districts. A great number of them soon became 
dissatisfied and left their situations ; others, going among strangers 
and freed from all restraints, fell into immoral courses. A teacher 
belonging to the village where the school is established, will remain 
contentedly on a much smaller salary than a stranger, he has much 
more influence?, and is more likely to behave with propriety. 

M the more enlightened districts, teachers will be willing at once 
to attend Normal Schools, if allowances are given sufficient to support 
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them and their -families. They will study hard, if the period of their 
attendance is made dependent upon their progress. As proposed 
in Bengal, the schools should be kept open by trained teachers till 
the return of their own masters. 

If the teachers of existing schools are sufficiently voting and 
promising to benefit by attending a Normal School, they should 
have the preference ; if unfit, they should be obliged to select some 
relatives, if possible, who might be sent in their room. - 

Where Education lias made little progress, many of the indigenous 
Schocd masters would be too suspicious to accede at once to the pro- 
posal that they should attend a distant Normal School for a consi- 
derable |>eriod. In such cases it would be expedient lor a time 
merely to persuade them to use the mvw books and give the rewards 
according to the scale appointed. When they saw the bench t deriv- 
ed from it, and became, better acquainted with the intentions of 
Government, they might be obliged- to attend. 

Pupil Teachers.— A, pupil Teacher should be required for every 
24 chilli roll in attendance after the first IS. If not provided, no al- 
lowance should be given for the number above 4S, A course of 
study should be proscribed to thorn, with rewards for passing a suc- 
cessful examination. Thus, by degrees, a better class of students 
would be prepared for Normal Schools. 

Building Grants.- Tt is not expedient to insist at first upon good 
School houses. As Education becomes valued, the people should be 
encouraged to erect them, by Government bearing half the expense. 

Inspection. — Schools under ordinary Native teachers, with fixed 
salaries, are. worthless without inspection. Though the Revised 
Code system is a constant stimulus, careful examination is neces- 
sary to test results and guard against abuses. The number of In- 
spectors would vary according to the progress of Education. There 
should he three classes, for I)i visions, Zillahs, and Taluks. The 
Taluk Deputy Inspectors should be of different, grades, to encourage 
exertion. All should receive liberal salaries, to secure lit men and 
place them above temptation. 

The following rule of the Revised Code should be carried out as 
far as possible in ludia : — 

“ 13. The Committee of Council consults the religions or educational bodies which 
aro mentioned in article .‘10 before making representations to Her Majesty for the ap- 
pointment of Inspectors to visit schools in connexion with those several bodies.’? 

It is most undesirable that a heathen, with perhaps the marks 
of open rebellion against the great Creator of the universe staring 
on his forehead, should inspect Christian Schools. 

Examinations should be held and payments made quarterly** In 
the case of Village Schools, they would be conducted by the Taluk 
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Deputy Inspectors ; but they should be tested in a sufficient num^ 
ber qf instances by the Zillah and Divisional Inspectors. : 

prevenl^ children being examined twice under dif- 
ferent teachers, all, the schools in a town should be brought together 
and inspected on the same day. The children of neighbouring 
4 villages might be similarly collected. Blank examination returns 
should be provided for the Inspector, which would enable him 
speedily to take down results. 

No child should be examined for two years under the same or a 
lower standard. '* 

Local Management. — -As a further security against fraud, every 
school, as prescribed by the Educational Despatch, should be under 
adequate local managements — “ one or more persons, such as private 
patrons, voluntary subscribers, or the trustees of endowments. * 
For Christian Schools, the Missionary might be responsible, or if 
Christianity has made some progress, the Village Pastor and a few 
respectable members of his flock, might form a Committee: in other 
cases Village Panchayets might exercise some control. Before any 
payments are made, they should certify that the teacher’s “ charac- 
ter, conduct, and attention to duty has been satisfactory.” Kevised 
Code; para. 70. 

Normal Schools.— Upon these institutions will depend, to a great 
extent, the value of the Education communicated. The utmost care 
should l)C taken in the selection of the teachers. In some Govern- 
ment Normal Schools at present, wretched Hindu or Muhammadan 
teachers on low salaries are employed. The Principals should 
invariably at present, be carefully selected Europeans. This would 
tend to secure a higher moral tone. Well educated Hindus, 
otherwise competent, must be unbelievers in their professed creed. 
There is great danger, therefore, of their seeking to destroy the 
belief of tie students in all religion. .Experience has shown this. 
The “neutrality” doctrine is one great difficulty m the way 
of Government ever ha ving thoroughly satisfactory Normal Schools. 
Every encouragement should be given to private enterprise. This 
is done in England. The Government contributes largely to the 
maintenance of the Training Colleges. To the Ghurcli of England 
Colleges for males inspected by the Rev. B. ’WVCowie in the year 
1859, it contributed 70 per cent* Equal liberality should be 
shown in India. 

Influence of Civil Officers of Government on Education. 

The surprising advance which Education has made through 
the efforts of H. Carre Tucker, Esq., A. O. Hume, Esq., Captain: 


> Report of the Commusioners, p. 115. 


21 
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Slpliinstone, and a few others, shows what might be aeoomjdished 
if all the Officers of Government acted similarly. The ease, how- 
ever, is for otherwise. The Bengal Director of Bublic Jnsti^iction 
remarks : — j 

“ But before concluding, I beg permission to call His Honor’s iittention to the 
lamentable want of interest in the progress of Kducation which is generally manifested 
by the Civil Officers of Government throughout the country.., 

“ When the peoplo ace that men in authority are indifferent about the spread of 
knowledge and enlightenment, and are just as ready to bestow favours and rewards- 
on the uneducated as on the educated, it is hardly likely that they will be at much 
pains to secure the advantages of sound instruction for their children. ’’-—lieporfc 
186*0-61, p. *25. 

The following extract is from the Educational Report for the 
North West Provinces for 1861-62 : — 

“ The omlah of the various District Offices, with rare exceptions, do not send their sons 
to these Schools. A Sherisfcadar well knows that as soon as his boy can write a pur- 
wanak he can seat him by his side in the office to. leam the routine of work ; and that, 
as soon as a vacancy occurs, the then qualified umcdwitr can bo slipped into an ap- 
pointment. Geometry, Arithmetic, Geography, History, General Knowledge in his eyes 
are valueless so long as the ability to read and write Persian and a slight knowledge 
of office- work will procure his son rupees. Our Tohsiii scholars, however highly qua- 
lified in Persian, as well as in the special subjects of study, seldom gain an entrance 
into these offices,' — p. 20. 

The principal Native Officers get the inferior situations filled by 
their o wn creatures ; hence -bribery and corruption run riot. It is 
true that orders have, in some cases, been passed forbidding the 
appointment of uneducated men ; but they have often been treated 
with scandalous contempt. The Paridarshak , a native paper asks, 
“ Does the Government think that the people will rest satisfied 
with the incessant showering down of orders and circulars ? Is it 
not necessary to inquire whether these orders have been obeyed V 

Sir Robert Montgomery is endeavouring to work out the pro- 
blem how best to secure the co-operation of the Civil Officers of 
Government in the Punjab, although nowhere do the higher authori- 
ties take a deeper interest * in the subject. The following are 
some means which may be employed : — 

Enforce rigidly in advanced Districts competitive Examinations. 
Let there be no exceptions, for they ruin "the whole. Where Edu- 
cation is in a backward state, the system should be adopted as far 
as possible, and notice given that after a certain date it would be 
applied in every case. 

Require Civil Servants to take pari in the Uncovenanted Civil 
Service Examinations. They would thus see the number of can- 
didates, more importance would be given to them, and the people 
would hope for greater results. 

Sir Baltic Frere, Sir Robert Montgomery, and some others, occu- 
pying flic most important positions and distinguished for excellent 
business habit s ; find time to encourage- education by occasionally 
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visiting Schools. Much more might this be done by Collectors and 
their Assistants. 

Merfce Civil Officers feel that they are. to some extent, responsible 
for the progress of Education in their Districts. To require re- 
ports from Inspectors to be forwarded through the Collectors to the 
Directors of Public Instruction would impede business. The Civil 
Officers should, however, have the means of knowing what is doing 
in their districts in Educational matters. Every advantage would 
be gained by requiring the Inspectors of all classes t%forward re- 
turns in duplicate. The Taluk Inspector should send one return 
.direct to the Zillah Inspector to be forwarded to the Director of 
Public Instruction, and a duplicate to the Tahsildar to be sent to 
the Collector. The Tahsildars should be obliged to give a brief 
report to the Collector annually on tlie state of Education in their 
districts, and the Collector in turn, should review the whole in his 
report to the Commissioner. A separate report is not necessary. 
It need form only one division of the general report of the col- 
lectorate. 

In the General Administration Report of each Presidency, the 
Educational statistics of each Zillah should lie given in a tabular 
form, the number under instruction in schools of different grades, 
and the percentage to the population. This would draw attention 
to neglected districts, and the Governor might call for special reports 
and take other necessary steps. 

Course to be r orbited in backward Localities:' 

It is freely admitted that the Revised Code System will work 
only in districts where Education is valued to some extent. Where 
an ignorant population, Ifke the Klionds, have to be acted upon, it 
would utterly fail. In such cases, competent teachers must be 
employed at first, on adequate salaries. By degrees, fees and 
“ payments for results,” might be introduced. 

English Education. 

The importance of a thorough Education through the medium of 
English, can scarcely be over-estimated. It is men who have 
enjoyed its advantages who must be the leaders of Native society, 
and enrich the Vernaculars with Western stores of knowledge. But 
for such high objects, tlie imperfect knowledge of English obtained 
by the great majority of those who commence its study, is of little 
worth. 

Already, however, large sums have been expended bjr Government 
on English Colleges and Schools, and the craving for instruction in 
English is so* great, that it requires little stimulus beyond the 
University and Government Examinations. Indeed, there; is danger 
of fostering it too much. The Ceylon Government, misunderstand- 
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iiig Macaulay's celebrated Minute, neglected the Vernaculars md 
opened only English Schools with fees, Many youths attended 

who picked up a smattering of the language. Considering manual 
labour to be degrading, they would rather endure the most abject 
poverty than work. There are now numbers in the Island, hanging 
about in the hope of obtaining some “ situation.” It may be said 
that stern necessity will teach them more correct views ; but each 
individual is slow to learn the lesson, and during the years he 
spends in idleness, is apt to acquire habits which will effectually 
prevent his^ver becoming a useful member of society. The late 
Sir Henry Ward felt the evils thus Occasioned, and expressed his 
opinion as follows 

4< The amount required from each scholar should be sufficient to put some check 
upon the too easy acquisition of the rudirnents of knowledge which tills every 
Government office with noisy applicants for place, and strips the fields of that labour 
which is the real source of wealth in a country, four-fifths of which are still 
uncultivated.’* 

No one course can be followed with regard to English Schools. 
In cities like Calcutta, where Education: is highly valued, English 
Schools may be left, in a great measure, to private enterprise. In 
cases less advanced, the Revised Code system might be introduced, 
but higher rates should be allowed than to Vernacular Schools. 
In very backward districts, the present plan must be pursued 
at first. 

No sudden changes are proposed. It is very desirable that in 
each di vision of the Empire there should be at least one College where 
a high education can be obtained. 

The Professional Colleges must be maintained by Government as 
at present. 

Scholarships may be abolished.— Macaulay’s remarks are well 
deserving of consideration : — - 

<l X have always disliked, both in England and here, the scholarship scheme.’* 

tl ¥« have for the Education, of the people of tins vast empire a fixed sum, which is 
very small compared with what the object requires. If we pay students at one place, 
we must refuse to pay Masters at some other place.”* 

Many of the scholarships also fall to the share of students in com- 
tortable circumstances, who can well afford to support themselves. 

The Education of the People, the Main Point. 

Whether the Revised Code is the best adapted for carrying out a 
system of National Education in India, is a question of minor impor- 
tance. It . is freely admitted, that in some respects the plan of hav- 
ing schools entirely under Government control, as in the North-West 
Provinces, has advantages for the present over what would be the 


Betkuue Society’s Transactions, pp. 300. 308. 
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pmYailing chai'aoter of “ local managements Still/ in either .case. 
Government might largely influence the character of the Education. 
The great argument in favour of the Revised Code is, that it ad- 
mits of the gradual multiplication of Schools on a perfectly .satiafac- 
toiy footing, which cannot be said of any 'purely- • Government 
Schools. But a good Education, in one way or other, is the chief 
thing. 

The Expense. 

This is the grand difficulty. How is it to be met ? 

• Objections to an Educational Cess. — A Cess of one per cent has 
been levied in the North-West Provinces, and the Punjab. An Act 
was lately passed by the Madras Government to “enable the in- 
habitants of any town or village or circle of villages, in any district 
under the said Presidency, to assess themselves for the establish- 
ment and the maintenance of schools.” 

An Educational' Cess has been strongly condemned by the most 
enlightened friends of Education. Sir James Kay SImttieworth 
says that in England, “ Rate-supported system of Education has 
proved to be impossible”* Senior, in his "Suggestions on Popular 
Education,” declares rates to be “ the worst means by which Educa- 
tion can be maintained,”^ The Hon. A. J, Arbuthnofc states the 
great objection to an Educational Cess : — 

u My cuvn opinion was adverse to the imposition ot* a general compulsory Education 
rate, mainly on the ground that the imposition of such a rate would be incompatible 
with the extension or Continuance of the grant-in-aid system, inasmuch as if a special 
rate were imposed for the maintenance of schools, it would not be proper to expend on 
particular schools any part of the general taxation of the country derived from other 
sources/'-— Speech in Couueil. 

# 

The above remark* apply with - equal force to a rate voluntarily 
imposed. 

While the people may be induced by strong persuasion on the 
part of Government Officers to consent in some cases to an Educa- 
tional Cess, the money would be grudgingly paid, and the whole 
would tend to make Education unpopular. During the Mutiny one 
of the means employed to excite disaffection, was to point to the 
Educational Cess. # 

Funds available from increased Revenue. — Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan’s Financial Statement shows tlmt during the last four 
years the average annual increase of Revenue luus been £2,730,107- 
Suppose that ir future the surplus amounted to rather more than 
one half, or £1,500,000. Allowing live-sixths of the excess to be 
devoted to Public Works, the administration of justice, &c., the ' 


* Letter to Earl Granville, p. C9. + Tage 64. 
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remainder, £250,000, might be expended on the education of the 
masses. This would permit an increase of about 750,000 pupils 
a year. So vast, however, is the population to be acted upon, that 
even at this rate of increase, more than thirty years would pass 
away before a complete system of National Education was provided. 
India requires half a million teachers, each with sixty pupils : there 
are thirty millions of children of a school-going age. Gradually 
more and more of the burden, even of Vernacular Education, might 
be thrown upon the people, so that the expenditure need not advance 
indefinitely. 

Funds available from Reductions.— For many years we held our * 
Indian possessions with a European force of 30,000 men, notwith- 
standing powerful native kingdoms menaced us in different direc- 
tions. With 45,000 we successfully encountered our revolted ja- 
nizaries, although taken unawares and at every disadvantage. By 
means of the Electric Telegraph and Railway communication, 
every European soldier in India is now virtually equal to at least 
four. Mr. Baring, in Parliament, quoted the remark, 44 Every gene- 
ral thinks that he requires a large army.” So it may be with the 
Indian Commander-in-Chief, but it is sheer waste of life and money 
to maintain 70,000 Europeans in India under present circum- 
stances. The course to be pursued should be somewhat Its follows 

Abolish the Income Tax, which has done much to make our rule 
execrated. Seek for increased revenue from judicious Public Works 
rather than from new taxes. Thoroughly fortify the Presidency 
cities against European or American complications. The Supreme 
Government has shown culpable neglect in this matter, especially as 
far as Bombay is 'concerned. The expense should be met, not from 
current revenue, but as in England at present, from borrowed 
funds. Fix on a few strong and important positions in the interior, 
tenable by a small European force, and demolish ail other fortifica- 
tions. Reduce the Native army to 100,000. Avoid drawing recruits 
from powerful military classes ; the Sikh element especially should 
be kept down. Prevent the Native Princes from squandering their 
revenues by keeping up dangerous bodies of troops. The European 
force may thus be reduced with perfect safety by 4,000 men a year, 
till it is brought down to 50,000 men. Such a force with 100,000 
Sepoys and 80,000 Police would be abundantly- 'sufficient for the 
maintenance of tranquillity. It should be borne in mind that in 
a few years there will not be a Native in our territory who 
knows how to -serve a gun. Without artillery, any force which 
could be collected against us, would be scattered like chaff before 
the wind. The Afghans are not a very formidable enemy, and 
their own country will afford them sufficient scope. . 

* 

Tl\e reductions thus effected would yield ample funds, both to 
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promote the health of the European troops left., aud io make a noble 
beginning in providing National Education. 

Practicability of spreading Education in India. 

In 1850 the late Mr. Thomason, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North West Provinces, commenced a scheme for the improvement 
of Education in eight out of 31 districts under his jurisdiction. 
Mr. H. S. Reid, Visitor General, could not ascertain the existence of 
more than 2,014 schools with 17,169 pupils, among a population of 
nearly six millions. In three years trie schools increased to 3,469 
e with 3(5,884 pupils.* Mr. Thomason then proposed the extension 
of the plan throughout the North West Provinces. His Despatch 
concluded as follows : — 

(l In all these parts there is a population no less teeming, and a people as capable 
of learning. The same waut prevails and the same moral obligation rests upon the 
Government to exert itself for the purpose of dispelling the present ignorance. The 
means are shown by which a great effect can bo produced, the cost at which they o an. 
be brought into operation is calculated, the agency is available. It needs blit the 
sanction of tho highest authority to call into exercise, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, the same spirit of enquiry au<l the same mental activity, which 
is now beginning to characterise the inhabitants of the few Districts in which a com- 
mencement has been made.’ 1 

Lord Dalhousie’s Minute. — In most honourable and touching 
langiOige did the Governor General respond to this appeal : — ■ 

“The sanction which the Lieutenant-Governor in these words soli- 
“ cited for an increase of the means which experience has sho wn to bo 
“ capable of producing such rich and early fruit, I now most gladly and 
“ gratefully propose, and while I cannot refrain from recording anew, 
“ in this place, my deep regret that the ear which would have heard 
“ this welcome sanction given with so much joy, is now dull in death, 
“ I desire at the same time to add the expression of my feeling, that 
“ even though. Mr. Thomason had left no other memorial of his public 
“ life behind him, this system of general Vernacular Education, wh ich 
“'is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him a noble and 
“ abiding monument of his earthly career. 

“ I beg leave to recommend, in the strongest terms, to the Honor- 
“ able Court of Directors, that full sanction should be given to the 
“ extension of the scheme of Vernacular Education to all the districts 
“ within the jurisdiction of the North-Western Provinces, with every 
“ adjunct which may be necessary for its complete efficiency.” 

But this great Statesman (lid not rest satisfied even with this 
magnificent scheme, embracing a population nearly as large as the 
British Islands 


* Mr. H. >S. licit Vs reports contain many valuable bints astotbc m ndc of pro- 
cedure which should bo adopted. The first step should be to collect general statistic* 
of educpjlion. * 
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“ I feel that I should very irapeifoctly discharge the ohli^atioiis 
“that rest on me as the head of the Government of India, if * with 
“ such a record before me as that which has been this day submitted 
“ to the Council, I were to stop short at the recommendations already 
“ proposed. 

“ These will provide for the wants of the North-Western. Provinces ; 

“ but other vast Governments remain, with ‘ a population’ still 
"more ‘teeming.’ There, too, the ‘ same wants prevail, and the 
" same moral obligation rests upon the Government, to exert itself for 
" the purpose of dispelling the present ignorance.’ 

“ Those wants ought to be provided for : those obligations ought to ‘ 
“ be met.” 

The concluding words of this noble Minute are now doubly 
applicable : — 

“ Financial considerations no longer shackle the progress of the 
“ Government. 

“ Wherefore it is, more than ever before, its duty in every such 
“ case as this, to act vigorously, cordially, and promptly.” 

May the Author of the Educational Despatch, the Survivor of the 
three Oxford Students, the Friend of Bentinck, every Officer of 
Government, every one who has himself tasted the blessings of know- 
ledge, endeavour, by God’s grace, to take full advantage of the 
unexampled opportunity now presented for the enlightenment of 
one-sixth of the human race, sunk in ignorance and superstition. 
And let there be no delay, for the arrows of death fly thick and fast, 
every hour summoning one thousand immortal beings to give in 
their final account. 

POST OFFICE. 

The total number of Post Offices and Receiving Houses during 
18(51-62 was 984, of which 89 were opened during the year. The 
Mails were conveyed 1,798$ miles by railway, 4,722 by mail cart, 
89,034 by runners and boats. Total 45,554$. The increase during 
the year amounted to 1,984$ miles. The various divisions contain- 
ed the following miles of mail road : Bengal, 12,140$; Madras, 9,144; 
Bombay, 9,40 ! ; North-West Provinces, 8,242; Punjab, 4,314 ; British 
Biirmah, 2,813. 

The amount of correspondence was ah follows ; Bengal, 9,357,518 ; 
Madras, 8,732,297; Bombay, 10,645,100; North-West Provinces, 
12,094,231 ; Punjab and Sind, 5,348,387; Pegu^ 388,355. . Total 
46,5(55,888, against 47,077,410 in 1860-61. 

The decrease in the correspondence of the whole of Tndia, is 
51 1,522 or 18 per cent, as compared with tlxe past year. The fall- 
ing off' may partly be accounted for by the large decrease in the 
Native Army and the reductions in the number of European Troops 
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in the country ; the dosing of many Newspaper Presses in the 
North-Western Provinces, "--and the compulsory prepayment of the 
postage on Newspapers, Private letters diminished from 33,05 5,272 
in 1800-61, to 83,747,130 in 1801-02 ; Newspapers from 4,242,684 to 
8,781,608 ; Oilicial letters rose from 8,769,876 to 8,5)89,4(54. Packets 
by Book Post increased from 292,560 to 823,084. There were 
4.051,987 letters, xiewspapers, and parcels, conveyed by District Post, 
against 3,988,685 in 1860-61, ' 

Receipts and IHsbursemen. is, 

m Gross Receipts. Oilicial Ikwluge. Disbursements* 

1S00-H £1-20,310 .€233,473 £502,201 • 

. 13 1) 1 62 437,883 2SG,SS3 476,802. 

Including £19,330 steam postage due by London, the gross receipts 
amounted to .£457,218; but deducting £46,594 due to London, the 
net receipts were £410,628. Exclusive of oti ieiul postage, there was a 
<1 elicit of £66,268; but including oilicial -postage the surplus 
amounted to £220,614. * 

LITERATURE. 

Home. 

Now Books relating to India published in Britain and the United 
States, during 1862. 

Alwis, James De, Buddhism; its Origin, History, and .Doctrines, 
Two Lectures, 8vo. (>s . — 'Wi Ilian us <fc Nor (fate. 

Arnold (E.) .Daliiousie Administration of British India, Vol I. 8vo. 
1 5s *. — Sfumders <i> Of ley. 

Beveridge’s (H.) History of India, Vol. III. 21 s. — Blndie. 

Bo&z, T. The Mission Pastor ; Memorials of, by his Widow, 12mo, 
5s\ C d. — Sno w. 

Braid wood, (Rev. J.) True Yoke Fellows, in the Mission Field, 8vo. 
7s*. (hi — Nisbct. 

■“ The life and labours of tho .Rev. John Anderson and the Rev. li< >bvi‘L Johnston, 
traced in the rise and development of the Madras Free Church Mission.” 

Brinck man (A) The Rifle in Cashmere, 8vo. 8s. 6 d. — Smith & Elder. 
Campbell (J.) Lost among' the Afghans, 8vo. 7s. 6 d. — Smith cb 
Elder: • . 

Civilizing Mountain Men, or Sketches of Mission Work among the 
Karens .- — Nisbet 

Carpenter (P.) Hog Hunting in Lower Bengal, folio, "84s. — Da//. 

Clark (T.) The Student s Hand-fKjok-olXaunpai'ativ'e Grammar, 8vo 
7s. (hi. — Longman. 

Examination .Papers for the Civil Service of India, July 1802, folio, 
2s. ini — Stanford . 

FuJl.dn (S. W.) Fng. llmduafanh Law and Commercial Dictionary,-' 
8yo. (Calcutta) J2x — Williams d No /yak. 
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Fausboli (V,) Five Jatakas, with a Translatiort aiid Nofees; Svo. 

4s.— Williams ,&■ Norgate. ‘ 

Indian Army and Civil Service Lists, July 1862, l2mo. 

Indian Fables' from the Sanscrit of the Hi topadesa - designs by IC 
Jacoinb, 4to. ' 43*. — Day. , 

Journal of the Bombay. Royal Asiatic. Society, voL 6 for 1861, 8vo. 

Bombay 7*. — WMwms & Nor gate. 

Lacroix (A. F.) Brief Memorials of, by his Son-in-law, 12mo. 5*. 
Nisbet . 

By the Rev; Dr. Mullens. A sketch of Mrs. Mullens, by her sister, is appended. 
Markham's (C. It.) Tjavels in Peru and India, collecting Cinchona 
Plan ts 8 vo. 16a. — Murray. 

Martin (M.) British India, Progress and Present State . of, 8vo. 
10*. (kl — Low. . 

Mason (F.) Bunnali, its People and Natural Productions, 8vo. (Ran- 
goon) 30*. — Trilbner . 

Missionaries and Indigo Planting, 8vo. Gih—ltuhpmy. 

Pictures of Hindu TAte. Is . — Religious Tract Hdciety. 

Raverty (Capt.) H. G.) Selections from the Poetry of the Afghans, 
8 vo. 16*. — Williams & Nor gate. 

An extract from the introduction and a specimen of one of the poems, are given 
below. * 

• ** The poetry of the East, particularly that of tho Muhammadan nations, diUers 
materially from that of tho West ; and when taken up by the imiui tinted, would 
often appear to be the mere effusions of wild and voluptuous bacchanals, or worthy 
of Anacreon himself. 

c< These remarks, however, pertain move to Persia u than to Afghan poetry, which 
contains less of the often bombastic stylo of the former, and approaches- imam* to 
the simplicity of the poetry of the ancient Arabs. A general subject with the Afghan, 
as well as other Asiatic poets, is that of love, not human , but divine, and a contempt 
for the people and vanities of tho world ; whilst other Afghan poets, such as K. hush - 
kal Khan, write on any subject that may have been uppermost in their minds at the 
time, after the manner of Western poets,” 

rE ABD-TJR-ItAHMAN'. 

XIV. 

The garden of existence will not bloom for ever J 
The market place of life will not be in bustle always ! 

Like as the river Abii Sind* boundeth along iu its course, 

. AVith .such like exceeding precipitation is the progress of life. 

dust as the lightning, that showetli itself and is no more ; 

So swift, without doubt, is the swift course of life, 

.1 fc is violent and impetuous to such a degree, 

That no one is able to command the bridle of life ; * 

Since its swift steed hath neither curb nor rein, 

The brave cavalier of life must have a fail at last. 

Til a single hour it severeth the friendship of years — 
in such wise, unfaithful is the friend of life. 

I will neither leave iny house, nor will l travel ; 

For, without going a journey, I pass over the road of life. 

* “ Aba Stud, the ‘ father of : rivers,’ the name given bv the Afghans U the ludtvC’ 
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It will, in (he end, he several by the shoais of fate— 

It will not remain for ever connected this thread of life. 

Heshonldviow^ his own. self ■■. with tho bubbled eye, . 

If, in his heart./ one would compute the length of life. 

0 Rahman ! there is no opport unity in this world again 
For him, over whom hath passed away the period of life. 

Sehlagintweit, India and High Asia, 2nd Div. 4to. and one Part 
of Atlas, folio, 84& Trilbner . 

Smith (It. M.) Cotton Supply Question in Relation to India, (if/, 
S 'imp kin. 

Speid (Mrs. J. B.) Our last Years in India, 8m 9.9. — Smith & Elder . 
'1 Wrens, Lt. Col.) La-dak, Tartary, and Kashmir, Travels in, 8vo 
iSsr-rSmi.n <Uvs & Otfay \ ^ ‘ 

Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol, 30, Parts 1. 2, 3, 
each os. Williams rf- Nor gate. 

Tra nsactions, Geological Survey of India, Vol. 3. Part I. 9s. Vol. T 
part I. 1 Os. — WUUccms <k; Nor gate. 

Vcrney (R. H.) Shannon’s Naval Brigade in India, 1857-58. 8vo, 
7s. Qd. Saarafrrs <b Oll.ey . 

Whitehead (J.) Indian Railways Tlescribed, Is. (VI. — Wfdlrfoutd. 
Wight (R.) Notes on Cotton Farming, 8vo. Is. — Whittaker. 
Williams (M.) Hindustani Grammar; accidence in Roman type 
by 'Mather, 12mo. 5s. — Longman. 

Williams (M.) Sanscrit Manual, 1 2 mo. 5s. Or/.-— TF. //. Alton, 

Wilson (IT. H.) Religion of the Hindus, Edited by Rost, 2 Vols. Kvo„ 
21s. Trnbnrr. 

The first two volumes -of a uniform Edition of the works <>f the late Bodon IVofi.-dN.or 
of iSauscrit. 

Xavier, (F.) Missionary Life and Labours of, by Henry Venn, 8vo 
7s. (kly^Lttn.gmatL 

Encusu Books Pubusukd in India. 

Calcutta — Collection of Treaties, Engagements and Smmuds, 
relating to India and neighbouring countries, Vol. 1. containing the 
Treaties, Ac. relating to Bengal, Burmah, and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Compiled by C. L. Aitclvisoh. 

Cotton JiAnd-Book for Bengal, by J. G. ModlicotL 
The Law of Evidence, as administered in England, and applied to 
India. By Joseph Goodeve. — Thacker, Spink <b Qo. 

A Manual on Universities, by W. Masters, Hay <(• Co. 

Rational Refutation of the Hindu Philosophical systems by 
Noherniah Nilakantha Sastri. Gore. Translated from the original 
Hindi by -Fitz-Edward Hall. D. C. L. Calcutta Christian Tract and 
Book: Society, fts. 3. To Missionaries, Rs. 2. 

Lectures on Romanism. By the Rev. Dr. Jnrho. Hay d; Vo. . 
.Religious - Conversation. By the Rev. E. Storrow. Jiay V (Jo. 
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The Proceedings of the Bethune Society for the Sessions, 1859^61. 
Prin ted by C. B> I*e wis> Baptist M Lssion Press. 

The hook consists of. three parts — 1. A summary of the Monthly Proceedings. 2. 
Lectures by the Jlishop of. Calcutta, Archdeacon' Pratt, 'the Lev. K. M. Biinerjoa, and 
others.' 3 /Reports of the Sections. The Report of the Educational Section, by Air. 11, 
Woodrow, contains Educational Minutes by the late Lord Maeaulay. . 

An I ii train cti on to Indian Meteorology. By Balm B. N. Sikckn 

The Kiimara-Sambliava. Eighth Canto, Bengal Asiatic Society. * 

Attributed to Kalidasa. It is chiefly occupied with a very full description of the 
phenomena of evening and moonlight on the Gandltaniiidana Mountains, 

“ Son ! the declining sun, as it hangs oh the edge, of the western quarter of the sky* 
r.enns to make with its long reflected beams* a golden bridge across the lake.” 

Worth India — Report! on the .Revenue Settlement of the -X. W. 
Provinces- of the- Bengal Presidency under Regulation IX. 1833, 
VoL I,, Benares Medical .Hall Press. 

The Mahomedari Commentary on the Holy Bible by Syud Ah- 
mud. Part First, Ghazeepore. Printed and published by the Au- 
thor at his private Press, 1862. 

Part First consists of an introduction., divided into ten discourses. The headings arc 
as follows : 1. On the necessity of the coming of Prophets fco save mankind. 2. VVlmt 

is Revelation and Word of God { 3. What books are there which in the Koran arc 

alluded to under the names of Toured, Soohoof Umbiya, Zuboor, and fujeel ? 4. What 
faith have M.aViomcdatvs in the Touroit (Pentateuch), Zuboor (Psalrns) .Soohoof Cm- 
biya, (the books of the Prophets,) and Iirjcol (the Gospels) ? 5. What was the number of 
the books descended from God to the Prophets, and arc they ail. included in the Bible '! 
V). What are the methods applied by the M ahumodari religion to enquire into, and con- 
firm the authenticity of a religious book ? 7 . What is the opinion entertained by the 
Mahmnedana regarding t he corruption of the Sacred Scriptures V S. Are tlm books which 
compose the Bible identical with the original writings of the inspired writers * 
p. What belief have Mahorncwlaiis in the versions of the .Sacred Scriptures? 10. What is 
meant, according to the Mahomedan faith, by one commandment of God cancelling 
another, or being cancelled by another ? Appendix. No. 1. Of the dates of. the priori 
pal events recorded in the. Bible- Appendix No. 2. On the correspofedoucc between the 
Jlijree and Christian eras. 

The work is printed hi English and Urdu, in parallel columns. There are long ex* 
tracts from Guglish Introductions to the study of the .Scriptures, and Muir’s “ Testi- 
mony borne by the Koran to the Jewish and Christian Scriptures,” treats of some of 
the most- important subjects. Still, the volume will be found useful, to a Missionary. 

Price iU S. aa. 14. Postage and packing 5 annas. Orders to lxj. addressed- to Syud 
Ahuiud Khan, Principal Sadder Atneen of Gliazeepore. Copies maybe obtained” in 
.Loudon from Smith, Elder ov (Jo. 

The Second Pari. ...of the' work, containing the Commentary on the Book of Generic*, is 
no v\* passing through tlie Press. 

Bombay. — Es$% r s oil the Sdcred Language, Writings, and Religion 
of the .Fai*sees. By Martin Hang, Ph. D. 

Origin and authenticity of tlie Arum. Family of Languages, the 
Zand avesta aud the Huzvnrsh. By Dbanjibhai Framji, 

(BtUlogue of the- Economic Products of the Presidency of Bombay ; 
compiled by I)r. Bird wood. 

CVtton ; an Account of its culture in Bombay. By W t R. Cassels. 
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.Madras*— ’The- “ Benighted*’ display, considerable literary activity, 
so- far as English books are concerned The following were issued 
in 1862 by an enterprising publisher, Mr. J. Higginbotham 
Wheeler's Madras in -tlie Olden Times, vol 8, Rs. (>. Set. of 8 vols. 
Rs. 15. ■ 

Wheeler & Hand-Book to the Madias Records, with Cln’onological- 
Annals of the Madras Presidency from 16*59 to 1861, Rs. 
Wheeler’s Hand-Book, of Cotton Cultivation of the Madras Presi- 
dency, Its. 4|. 

Wheeler’s Cotton Map of the Madras Presidency, Rs. 4, on rollers Rs.fi. 
Mayne's Commentary on the Penal Code, 3rd' Ed. Rs. 11. 

Acts and Letters Patent relating to the High Court of Judicature 
at Madras, Rs. 2£. 

Collett on the Law of Injunctions and Appointment of Receivers, 
Ik 5. 

Col left on Torts and Damages, Rs. 41. 

Dubois, Manners and Customs of the Natives of Southern India, with 
Notes, Additions, and Corrections by the Rev. G. U. Pope, 8vo. 

. Rs. 18. 

“The moat comprehensive and minute account extant. 1 * — Sir Jaincd Mackintosh. 

Brown’s Hand-Book of the Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants 

grown ng i i » M a< 1 ras, Rs . 5 A . 

M ap of Madras, colored sheets, Rs. 6. 

Guide to Madras for the use of Strangers, Rs. 2. 

Skinner on. the Timber Trees of India and Burma! », Rs. 5. 

The same publisher will issue ne w Editions of the following va luable 
am i ra re works i n 1 86 3 : 

Manava Dharma Sha.si.ra, The Institutes of Hindu Law, or the 
Ordinances of Menu. By Professor Houghton. Third Edition 
carefully revised with an Introduction by the Rev. P. Porciva'I, 
Rs. 12. (Now ready.) 

Ward’s View of the History., Literature and Religion of the Hindoos, 
complete in one large volume, Rs. 14 to Subscribers. 

HerklotAs Qanoon-e Islam. A full account of the lutes and Cere- 
monies of the Moosulmans of India. 15s. 12 to Subscribers. 

The following were issued during 1862 by oilier publishers : 

A Lecture on Systems of Education. By Sir William Denison. CUi. uiz . 
Remarks on Essays and Reviews. By Sis' William Denison. Chintz. 
Sasi varna Pothan : or the Doctrine of Sasi varna, A Vedantic 
Poem.- By T; it warn, y as vvn m i . Translated from the Tamil, by the 
Rev. T. Euulkes. Madras Christian Knowledge (Committee. 

A comprehensive Tamil and English Dictionary of .High and. 
•Low. Tamil, bv the Rev. Dr Winslow. Printed and published 
by P. Ife Hunt, American Mission Press. 

This valuable work, is beautifully printed in quarto, in the style of Webster’s English 
Dictionary.,. It contain* 80.000 upward* of vO.ooO-mojrv thin then. are in auv 

o !: h f : : oi 1 1 » i c ti- » i t a r \ ' . 
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The Alchemist's Heir* a Eomanee in S Cantos, By J. T. Wheeled 
Pharaoh & Co. : : ;/ :j> 

- ' • \ ••’■ . Newspapers/ 

The Editor of the Homeward Mail, a very competent authority, 
thus defends the chai'acter of Indian Journalism 

“ There is an article in the last number of the Temple Bar Magazine, which 
professes to give a picture of ‘an Indian Newspaper/ The writer analyzes 
the contents of a number of the Delhi Gazette , and, having done so, arrives at 
the conclusion that the local press of India is * an anachronism and a blot 
upon English civilization a disgrace to the age, and to the country whence 
it sprung,’ This is strong language, and we doubt, whether it is just. To 
our thinking it is hardly borne out by the evidence adduced, even as respects 
the individual paper said to be a favourable type of its class ; arid although 
the writer says that the journal cited is c the best conducted and most res- 
pectable paper published out. of Calcutta or Bombay, and quite equal .J# any 
produced in those Presidency towns,’ we are still less disposed to admit that 
the journalism of India is fairly represented by the example before us. 

tc It may be admitted that there arc peculiarities in Indian journalism likely to 
grate somewhat harshly on the sensibilities of English readers. But this is 
mainly to be attributed to the circumstance that the European public of India 
is very limited, and that no purely class journal could obtain sufficient support 
t o secure its permanent vitality. The consequence is, that every New* spa per 
must, more or less, graft certain specialities upon -the stock of political jour- 
nalism, It must bo in part a sporting paper, in part a Military Gazette, in part 
a Court Journal, and in part a Theatrical Chronicle. There are eceentri cities of 
style and peculiarities oi tone in such journals as our own Bell's Life , Sporting 
Life and kra Newspapers, which excite the ridicule, if they do not offend the 
suiisibilitics/of readers not having 

The stamp exclusive and professional, ” 

which familiarizes them with the jargon of the green-room or the slang of the 
prize-ring j whilst in other papers, which aspire to a fashionable reputation, we 
have that peculiar literature of ‘High Life Belovv-stairs/ of which Jenkins is 
the traditionary master. It would be easy "to cull from these authorities 
choice samples of journalism more than a match for those cited by the writer 
in Temple Bar. The Indian Editor, especially the Editor of' the Mofussil * 
Journal, has to eater for many tastes, and to take upon himself the specialities' 
which in all larger communities are confined to, purely class journals, and 
therefore, not obtruded upon the general reader. The majority of the sub* 
scribers to a : Mofife*il Journal arc Military men, whereof the greater are young 
fellows with high animal spirits, who delight in sporting, in ball-going, and in 
amateur theatricals. They look for news respecting matters of this kind, and 
they depend upon the ordinary political journals of the country for that kind 
* of information which, in England is filtered off through the class publications 
which have so many little special publics of their own. We do not meifh that 
they go to the full extent of those journals which advertise For ■ ( pinging cham- 
bermaids” and “walking gentlemen,” and announce unfailing “ tips” for a 
coming race at three-uud-six pence a piece ; but that they are compelled, in 
soii.iv degree, to humour the special tastes of their readers, and to indulge. in- 
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the eccentricities which seem to have hurt the delicate sensiHIHtics of the 
writer iiv the Temple Bar , That India u Editors are sometimes. a little inclined 
to be flippant, especially in their treatment of refractory correspondents, we 
admit ; but sobriety of demeanour is sometimes held to be dull and heavy, 
especially in the Mpfussih and a little spice is necessary to render the meal 
palatable, AU this; we think, ought to be overlooked in the Indian Press, for 
the sake of the really excellent writing that we find in the editorial columns of 
such papers as the Friend of India , the Times of India, the Ilurkaru, the 
Eng lift nut n, t h e Indian j Empire t the Madras A them ? %m, and other papers which 
we might readily name,” ■ . ' 

“But although, after an intimate acquaintance of some thirty years with the 
Indian Press, we feel that it is incumbent upon us, in common justice, thus to 
speak in its behalf, we are bound to add that the writer in Temple Bar has hit 
at least one blot, and a very serious one it is, in the character of our Eastern 
journalism. We. allude to Urn unguarded language in which even t he ablest 
and most experienced Indian Editors sometimes write of the Native Princes and 
Native States.” 

Noble co mined of the Editor of the Times of Judku — The 'follow- 
ing notice is extracted from O ur Paper : — 

“ Messrs. Robert Knight and George Craig have, for years, been at daggers 
drawn, and, to all appearance, most bitter and implacable enemies. It was war 
to the knife without quarter, without mercy ; but illness lately laid Mr. Craig 
prostrate; he was seemingly on his death-bed, when Mr. Robert Knight, his 
modal adversary, came forward in a gallant spirit and holdout the right hand 
of fellowship ; not with empty professions, or lip service, but in active friend- 
ship. He deputed Mr. Charles Allen, the ablest of his stall*, to take up Mr. 
Craig's duties during the latter’s prostration, and the work was not only well, 
but cheerfully done, Mr. Allen understanding and appreciating the high, 
honorable, and disinterested sentiments which prompted his principal. We do 
not really know who deserves the greatest praise among the trio ; whether 
Mr Knight, for his noble generosity, Mr. Craig for his candid gratitude in 
acknowledging the favours he has received, or Mr. C. W. Allen for the cheer- 
ful, zealous, and able way in which lie carried out the trust imposed on him. 
Here arc Mr. Craig’s acknowledgments : — 

r “* Our best thanks arc due to Mr. Robert Knight, Editor and .Joint Proprietor 
of the Times of India, for having placed at our disposal the services of 
Mr. Charles William Allen, one of the ablest members of his staff. Hereafter, 
in the lists of literature when we meet the Knight- of the Times of India, if we 
raise our lance and pass on, bur readers will understand the reason why. Of 
the very effective aid which we have received from Mr. Alien, we need not 
write : it is recorded in the leading columns of the Deccan Herald.' ” 

In, the Indian Year Book for 1861 a list was given of the English 
Newspapers published in India. The chief additions during 1802 
were as follows -.—The Indian Jurist. The,.- Bengalee, published in 
Calcutta, and the Sv/oiaehar Ilindoostani , Lucknow. The following 
is an extract from the introductory article of the Bengalee : — 

We belong strictly to the famous order of c Mild Hindoos.’... If we shew 
tight it* will be in real Bengalee fashion, under a wholesome dread of bloody 
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noses and broken heads, with one foot in t be field and another in the stockade, 
calling, lustily upon our Gods to help ns whilst we vigorously help ourselves to 
fly. This is perhaps a disheartening revelation for our friends. But we can- 
not help making it, seeing, that we are not bound to eat fire against every 
known precedent of our race. Wo propose to make up, however, for the want-- 
of brute courage by a strenuous use of our lungs.” - 

It m pleasing to mark the gradual improvement in the tone of 
•the Native Press. The Rev. J< Long states that, the oldest of 
the existing Newspapers is the CJuindriktt , established in 1820 as 
the advocate of widow burning, and of the old Hindu regime” 
Some of the Vernacular journals still commend the lavish expen- 
diture at idolatrous festivals, and the feeding of crowds of lazy 
Brahmans ; but, on the whole, enlightened views are expressed on. 
many points. The Native Press in a religious aspect will be noticed 
under another head* The lale Mr. Mead Urns pointed out in the 
Jlvrlca/iu the great service which might bo rendered by journals 
conducted by Nati ves : — • 

“ Wc are anxious, in particular, to see the Native Press engaged in the praise- 
worthy attempt lo break down those fatal gulfs of ignorance and prejudice 
which yawn between anything like a real knowledge of each other, by the two 
races— English and Indian.” 

*The besetting fault of the Native Press has already been noticed 
— the tendency to write bitter recriminatory articles against Euro- 
peans, in reply to those of a similar spirit in the Colonist Journals. 
Though in this they are “ more sinned against than sinning, ,r the 
effect is injurious. The readers, in most cases, do not discriminate 
as the writers intended, and the antagonism of race is the result. 
Of course, a manly defence of their countrymen when right, and a 
condemnation of Europeans when they are wrong, cannot be ob- 
jected to ; it is the spirit which is censured. It must, however, be 
admitted that it is far easier to give this advice than to follow it 
in the heat of controversy. 

The London Spectator mentions another error of the Native Press, 
though of a more venial character, — the mistaking of flippancy for 
wit. Sometimes, however, profanity is joined. The Indian Mirror 
is, on the whole, Well conducted, but the following passage occurs 
in an article 

“ Verily, Mr. La mg-— for much hast thou to answer : feu* more, wp suspect 
■than you ever' conceived. Had you not taught us to believe that India was 
rich, belike it is that opr Solomons would have been more mindful of expense ; 
but with a full i) owing sheet, Tat taxations, established peace, and all the pros- 
pects of a still- brightening future — 4 Why, the devil take expense — whose is it 
that we should mind Hang Care and kill a Cat/ and if we can't and don*t 
make out some sort of a name for ourselves — Egad — then — A — m— ee ! ” 
Nov, 1, 1802. • a 
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CircuMion of Gov eTnmont School Books. — Except in Bengal, the 
Directors of Pifblie Instnietion issue large numbers of books IVvr 
Schools, The OaleUtta School Book Society obtains a grant 
IrOm Government, and is placed under the control of the Bengal Di- 
rector, It would be interesting to know how many books are printed 
- 1 n ^acli language. This information is given only in the Report of 
the Calcutta School Book Society. 

Abstract of Sales. 

■■■■■' ..y.... ■ Copies sold. Amount of Sales, 

\ - ■ ■ ks; ■. ■ ' 

Beajyal, C. S. B. S. . ... 121,661) 32,226 

N. YV. Provinces. ... ... 133,906 26,67(1 

Punjab ... ... ... 59,637 15,210 

■* Bombay ... . ... ... No Return 51,136 

Madras ... ... ... ... do. 28,573 

Romanising System. — Dr. Sprenger writes thus from Berne to 
the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ~ 

" Of great use for India may eventually be the pursuits of Professov 
Broekhaus. After having devoted much attention to the system of transcrib- 
ing oriental languages in Roman characters, lie is proceeding to publish Yusof 
o Zalykha rornanised, and it is to be hoped that the attempt will be followed, by 
other works. Hitherto Missionaries and men like Trevelyan, who were not ’so 
much distinguished as scholars as they were as public minded o Ulcers, have 
pleaded for the propriety of romamsmg, whilst scholars pronounced themselves 
rather against it. It is a new era for oriental pursuits if a man of the 
standing of Professor Broekhaus engages in a system, whose ‘success in 
reference to Persian, Hindustani, Turkish, &. c., is a mere question of time. 
Why should you not in your Bibliotheca Jndica edit some works like the 
lladyqa of Senav rornanised?^ Journal, R. A. S. 1862, p. 232. 

The Romanising system has yet made little progress except among 
Europeans and the Native Christians in. North India. From want of 
a complete use of vowel points, the Urdu is the most difficult 
language to read in India. It is also the one chiefly studied by 
Europeans* Hence the circulation of books in Romanised Urdu. 
In other par^of India its great superiority over existing alphabets 
is denied bjr many. The vowels in the Nagri alphabet being 
inherent in the one which occurs most frequently, or written above 
or Mow as in the case of some others, and no letters or nmrks 
being required tor aspirated characters, it is asserted tha t the saving 
of space is inconsiderable. Mr. P. R. Hunt of the American Mission 
Press, Madras, has already produced a Tamil Bible, which' is very 
little larger than the ordinary English School Bible sold at ten pence* 
But the great arguments urged against the Romanising system at 
present art, that it compels the children to learn two totally distinct 
chanuiters, and requires books to be pry ited in both. From the 
short, time children often remain at school the probabi lily Is that 
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neither character will be learntth orovi£‘bly> and l>ot^ be 

forgotten. The expense of double edition.^ of books Is also a 
serious consideration, A useful Comin^ntary .^jg^feds- :3» : the 
' Roman character has been published by the North India Tract 
Society. The work is valueless to the heathen or to natives who 
became converts to Christianity in adult life. 

. The Romanising system is most lik$!y to spread through English 
Schools, . • ' •' \ 

Reports on Vernacular Literature.— The greatest ignorance pre- 
vails m India with regard to the books issued from the .Native 
Presses. Scarcely a European can give the smallest information ' 
^regarding the vernacular publications of the town in which ■■he 
resides. Probably of only one language does a catalogue of printed 
books exist* the Bengali, due to the indefatigable labours of one 
maw, the Rev. J. Long. The Indian Universities have manifested 
little interest in the subject. In addition to Shakespearian and 
Johnsonian English, the tendency at Calcutta seems to be to recog- 
nise nothing below Sanscrit and Arabic after Matriculation. And 
yet it would be both interesting and instructive to have a record 
of the books issued from the Native Presses. The Rev. J, Long 
urged it strongly upon the attention of Government. In the North- 
West Provinces alone there are 75 Native Presses. The late Lieut. 
Governor, Mr. Edmonstone, considered that their supervision was 
of little importance except their licenses could be withdrawn ; but 
this merely shows how little he apprehended the whole bearing of 
the subject* 

The course to be pursued should be somewhat as follows 

Let each Press be compelled to send into Government two copies 
of each; of its publications, with the selling price marked upon them. 
One copy should be handed over to the Government Translator, 
the other to the University .f Each Government Translator should 
furnish a brief statement of the publications submitted to him, 
similar to the returns relating to publications in the Bengali Lan- 
guage^ prepared by the Rev. J. Long .J The statements for the various 
languages should be published annually among t|jj| Records of 
the Supreme Government. Even the simple catalogues would be of 
great value ; but if the Government Translators were judiciously 
chosen, they might add some interesting remarks. The publica- 
tion of the names of the book$, thus promoting their sale, would 
be some compensation to the Presses for the free copies supplied. 


* Administration Report, 1861-62, para 190. 

+ 'fhe University copies might he retained by Government for tfoe present till the 
Senates saw the importance of their preservation, and re quested to have them trans- 
ferred. 

t Records of Bengal Government, No. XXXII, . v ; 
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If Government puiYiliaBod the books, some of the Native Presses 
would charge the most extravagant rates. 

Notwttbte in India with regard 

to the subject, the Report -of the International Statistical Congress 
held in London, shows the very different feeling*:; 'en.tertai|ied';. 
by the most distinguished^ men in Europe* The Report^of the 
Section on the Statistics of Literature was brought up by Mr. 
Monokton Milnes, M. P. The following are extracts : — 

“ It appears- that in the third Session of the International Congress held at 
Vienna IS 5 7, the Minister of the Interior, Baron Van Bach, suggested that 
wthcre should be a Statistic of Literature generally proposed to all the different 
countries which sent deputies to this Congress.... In Mr. Winter Jones’s Paper 
there is this proposition before the Society ■ He says, e The Literary Statistics 
of a country ought to embrace all that is the result of the exercise of the 
human intellect so far as the same is manifested through the Press. The 
most ephemeral street ballad must find a plaee in its 'details, no less than the 
work of the higher scientific character. The Press is called into operation so 
generally, its use is so necessary for the diffusion of information, so indispen- 
sable for the successful accomplishment of many of the most important trans- 
actions of life that its Statistics embrace perhaps a wider field than that of 
any other branch. It affords an index to the material, intellectual, moral 
condition of a nation; and, if carried sufficiently far, will show the special 
character of the industry of every country. ’ I think that all the members will 
agree in this, that the Statistics of Literature are in truth the complement 
and the crown of the Educational Statistics of a country. We can show 
by Education al Statistics what we teach, and we may show by onr books 
.what we have learnt. Therefore I think everybody will agree that the Statis- 
tics of: Literature areas necessary as Educational Statistics.” p. 126. 

The following recommendation was made 

" As an important object of Statistics is to afford tlie menns of comparing 
facts o ecu ring at different periods, as well as in different localities, these details 
ought to be published annually, and be accompanied by* such explanations 
and short statistical comments by competent persons, as may be necessary for 
their perfect elucidation. In countries where there exists a compulsory depo- 
sit of books, such as the Depot legal in Prance and the delivery of books at 
the British Museum under flic provisions of the copyright act, the Govern- 
ment iff these eoUutries should be invited to cause lists to be printed.” p. 132. 

Scrip |a i:es, &o— The circulation of the -Scriptures ami other 
works •pwffnfctly religious in their character, is noticed in the next 
division. 

SCIENTIFIC INQUIRIES, ANTIQUITIES. 

Attraction of the Himalayas. — The Journal of the Asiatic Socie- 
ty of Bengal, No. II. 1 862 , contains an interesting “ Mertwmnrhwo 
showing .the final result of Archdeacon Pratt’s calculations regarding 
the effect of Local Attraction upon the operations of the gr^at Tri- 
gonometrical Survey of India.” A scries of papers: by the Archdea- 
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coit appeared in the ^ Tntnsacttou^ of the 
1855, 1858, and 1861* Th^ 

the final result of (he investigation. The following are a few. /.ex- 
tracts :*■ — • • •' 1 - : ; . • .. - •;• •• ? ' ; ■ ' : 

Origin^^ke Inquiry^" The Surveyor General of India poinled 
outturns mT 852, that in the volume published by his predecessor 
(Monet Everest in 1847, giving an account of the measurement of 
the two northern portions of the Great Arc between Kaliaha and 
Kalianpbor, and Kalian poor and Damagida, lying in the longitude 
of Cape Comorin, the observed or astronomical amplitudes* were, 
the one 5"< 236 less and the other 3".791 greater than the calculated 
or geodetic amplitudes, the curvature of the Indian Arc being taken 
as that of the mean figure of the earth; This discrepancy was sup- 
posed to arise from local attraction, deranging the position of the 
vertical w determined by, the plumb-line. This was a highly pro- 
bable conjecture : but it required demonstration. The problem, 
then, which I set myself to solve was, to calculate by some direct 
method the actual amount of the attraction of the Himalayan mass, 
and of the deflection caused by it in the plumb-line. 

Con-elusions . — (1.) The Himalayas attract places in the plains of 
India with a force far greater in amount, than any person hail con- 
ceived. The disturbing effect in the centre of India is found to be 
greater than it was supposed to be even at Kaliana only sixty miles 
from the hills. (2.) The ocean, as its density is less than that of 
rock, is another cause of disturbance. (3.) Va riations of density in 
the crust of the earth, which are. as likely to exist as not, will pro- 
duce the same effect (4.) The relative position of places laid down 
on a map from geodetic operations is correct, and free from all sen- 
sible error arising from local attraction, from whatever causes local 
attraction n lay arise. * 

Kashmir Glaciers, — At , the April Meeting of the Bengal Branch 
of the Asiatic Society, Captain Montgomerie read some notes on the 
glaciers in Kashmir. 

Compared with the Kashmir glaciers, those of the Alps may be 
considered of the second order, the best Ttnovvn one—the Mer De 
• Glace— being about 7 miles in length and the. largest, tlie Aletscli 
glacier being a little over 15 miles in length, whilst the large r ones 
in Kashmir vary between 15 and 36 miles in length. • -Ifpb Biafo 
glacier forms, with a glacier on the opposite slope, a continuous 
river of ice of 64 miles running in an almost straight line, and with- 
out any break in its continuity beyond those of the ordinary crevasses 
of* glaciers. It is supplied in a great measure from a vast dome of 
ice and snow, about ISO square miles in area, in the whole of which - 
only a few projecting points of wall are visible, * 

4 “ The amplitude of an are of -meridian is the difference of latitude of its extremities,” 
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I, The Biiltqro main glacier, 36 miles in length* has 1^6... la»r|ge .. 
tary glaciers of from 3 to 10 miles in length. Gigantic moVaioes 
streak it with Jo luies of vaii<)us kinds of rook, viz., grey,- yellow, 
brown, blue, and red, with variations of the same, all in tlie |ipf>er 
part quite s^irafce one another, but at the end of tli^ glacier 
• <x>yeri^ so as to hide the upper part of the ice 

entirely; In the centre of these momines there is a line ;of huge 
block s of ice, which have not been observed on other glaciers. 
T lie JBaltoi’o glacier takes its rise from underneath- . .a . peak . 28,23.7 

■ feet high.* ’ 

, Antiquities of Behar, &C.— 1 Colonel A. Cunningham was appoint- 
ed by Lord Canning to investigate the antiquities of Behar and 
other parts of India. The following extracts, from a Minute by 
the late Governor General, show what was proposed :~ 

“ It will not be to our credit, as an enlightened ruling power, if we con- 
tinue to allow such fields of investigation, as the remains of the old Bud- 
dhist capital in Behar, the plains round Delhi, studded with ruins more thickly 
than even the eatnpagna of Koine, and many others, to remain wit h out more 
examination than they have hitherto received. 1C very tiling that has hitherto 
been done in this way, has been done by. private persons, imperfectly and 
without system. It is impossible not to feel, that there are European Govern- 
incuts, which, if they had held our rule in India, would not have allowed this 
to he said.” ^ * 

44 What is aimed at is an accurate description; illustrated by plans, measure- 
ments, drawings or photographs, and by copies of inscriptions, of such remains 
as most deserve notice, with the history of them so far as it may be traceable, 
and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them.” 

One or two passages are given below from Colonel Curmingham’s 
account of his first exploration : — 

“At Rapjir (the ancient Kajagriha) I opened the central tope without any 
result, excepting* the discovery of a narrow passage showing that the monks 
had easy access to the relies, and must have removed them when they were 
ejected from -India; The cave called Son Bh&ndir in the BnrbhAr hill, is 
beyond all doubt the celebrated cave in front of which was held the first 
.Buddhist synod. 

“ At BesqrA I found the ancient Vais^li. There is a ruined fortress 1,000 
feet long by 800 feet broad, with its ditch still in good order. There is also 
a tope, covered with Musulman tombs, and the ground to the south of the fort; 
is strevm with large bricks. The building of the fort is attributed to itajah 
BudL . 

44 Two miles to the north of Be$4rh stands the Bnkhra Lion Pillar, and 
another ruined tope. . Immediately to the south of the pillar tbere is a lank 
which is certainly the celebrated Monkey Tank, on the bank of which formerly 
stood the Kut'agard Hall in which Buddha first made known his approach- 
ing' / ■ ■ ■, -. - • j . 

■ _ -> — — — — — : ..... 

* Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal, NV 2, 1862. . 

# . . f .Journal of Asiatic Society of Bengal No. 3, 1802. p. 305. 
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PART IV. RELIGIOUS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF HINDUIS^ 

Maharaj Libel Case.— Probably no more important disclosure 
of the abominations of Hinduism has her Been made than that 
afforded by the above trial at Bombay, which lasted twenty “four 
days. The Oriental Christian Spectator contains a full account of 
the proceedings, with the principal documents ill extemo* The 
following summary is extracted from the Friend of Fiidia :—- 

“On the 21st October last Cursondass Mooljec, Editor of a Guzerati 
Newspaper called the Batya Prakaah or “Light of Truth,” published an 
article iu which he charged the Maharajahs or high priests of the Waliabacharya 
sect with teaching immoral doctrines and indulging in adulterous practices 
with their female devotees ; and accused Jadoonathjee Brizruttanjee,. a high 
priest in Bombay noted for his opposition to religipus and educational reforms, 
as especially guilty of the grossest immorality. The Maharaj brought a civil 
action against the Editor, whose leading counsel was the well-known Mr. 
Chisholm Anstey. The Maharaj complained that the article characterised the 
sect of the Wailabaeharyas as heretical, attributed to its high priests the 
inculcation of immoral doctrines, charged the whole body with immoral prac- 
tices and brought definite accusations of adultery against the plaintiff individu- 
ally. After 4\ vain attempt on the part of the Maharaj to prevent his devotees 
from giving evidence against him, the cose came on, the Editor having fortu- 
nately the moral courage to bravo the penalties of excommunication and social 
persecution. The 'defendant pleaded justification among other pleas, and oil 
this the case virtually went to trial. Thirty-one witnesses were examined for 
the plaintiff and thirty-three for the defendant, the latter embracing some of the 
most distinguished native reformers and men of science in Bombay like Dr. 
Bhawoo Dajec, and oriental scholars like Dr. Wilson. The plain tiff himself, 
whose sanctity had never been defiled by a court of justice, appeared in the 
witness-box, only however to make the most self-contradictory admissions of 
the truth of" the charge, and to call forth from both of the judges the declara- 
tion that he had deliberately perjured himself. 

“ In spite of the excitement among the native community of Bombay, of the 
crowded state of the court and the, long continuance of the trial, never was a 
case conducted with more fairness, or so as to reflect more credit on the judges, 
the counsel and all parties concerned except the plaintiff and his witnesses. 
The evidence was of the most revolting character from the depths of moral 
pollution which it revealed. The sacred books of the sect written iu Sanskrit 
or Brij Basha were necessarily laid before the Judges, in the shape of transla- 
tions of leading passages, and they were required to pronounce upon the 
doctrines very much as Dr, Lushington does on the Thirty- nine Articles. But 
the point at issue was so much more one of the grossly immoral life of the 
plaintiff than of the theological tenets of his sect, that the Court were not 
required to lose themselves in the mazes of Hindoo theology. As Sir Joseph 

* The report contains 131 octavo pages. It may be obtained (price Ks. 2) at 
h H. lySuuza's Press, Kaibadevi Road, Bombay. r 
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A mould put it > the . principle contended for was ‘ that what is morally wrong 
cannot be theologically right • that when practices wlii^h sap the very founda- 
tions of morality, which involve a violation of Mie eternal and immutable laws 
of Right, are -established - in the name and under the sanction of Religion, they 
ought, for the * common welfare of society, and in the interest of humanity 
itself, to be publicly denounced and exposed.* The conclusion to which both 
judges came was that the essential points in the libel were proved, and a verdict 
was accordingly given tor the defendant on the main issue. The Chief 
Justice should not have weakened the moral effect of this decision by entering 
a verdict for the plaintiff on three purely formal pleas, and giving him five 
r upees of damages. The judgmen t of Sir Joseph A,r non Id is a noble and 
• dignified -protest against that idolatry which saps the very foundations of 
society, and in favour of that freedom of public opinion .through the Press, 
bv which such practices as those of the Wallabacharyas can alone be exposed. 
The judgment should be translated and widely circulated among the natives. 
We only regret the case could not have been tiled under that chapter of the 
Penal Code which deals with offences relating to religion. The clauses are so 
vaguely worded and a recent trial in Calcutta shews them to be so dangerous, 
that a precedent such as .the Maharaj’s defeat would* have been of inestimable 
value to the cause of true religious liberty and morality. 

The light let into the hideous recesses of Wallabach&rya obscer#y by the 
evidence in this case far more than confirms all the statements of such scholars 
as Ward and H. H. Wilsop. It is a fact that the wealthiest and largest of the 
Hindoo mercantile communities of Central and Western India worship as a 
god a depraved priest compared with whom the filthiest satyr is an angel* and 
that their females apply to amorous dalliance with a diseased debauchee the 
sacred principle of the love of God and of self-dedication to his service. Prom 
such profanities the reader recoils appalled. It is no less true that three- 
fourths of the people of Bengal are devoted to the adoration of the Shakti or 
female principle, which in many cases, is attended with midnight orgies even to 
hear of which pollutes the imagination. To this has Hinduism come, and 
lower than this must it sink. # Every century as it rolls on steeps the people 
and their priests in deeper defilement, and removes them from the comparative 
purity of those Vodic days, to which some, youthful reformers are stri ving to 
return. The last bond of society is the family ; when that is corrupted the end 
is at hand. . It was so with ancient heathenism, with the society which Juve- 
nal lashes and such writers as Petronius and Martial depict. If only all the 
Shakta and Vaishnava sects of the Hindoos — that is almost the whole of them 
— could be dragged to the light of heaven as the Wallabacharyas have bmi, 
what revelations would not be made ! Here we find it established in a court 
of justice that the wives and daughters of the wealthiest Hindoos in the Pre- 
sidency, of Bombay, the Banians and Bhattias, arc at the disposal of a wretch 
who as. god-daily commits crimes from which Tiberius would have shrunk. 
When lust is deified and adultery adored, not as in Corinth and Cyprus by a 
special caste, but by the matrons of a whole community, and when this is done 
with the sanction of their husbands and brothers, there can be little hope of a 
people. It remains to be seen if any shame is left in the Wallabacharyas, if 
'Juddonathj.ee Mgharaj will still pursue his career in Bombay, arid fathers will 
still permit the females of their families to frequent his temple.** 

The* Vedas. — A very interesting ' lecture on the Vedas was deli- 
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veroil by I)r, Haug at Poo to. A large r timber of Bralanaus wero 
aiiibitg tlie auditory The ibUo^ing extracts are from a notice iti tho 
Poona Observer:-— , ' -V . ’’ • " 

“ Without a careful study of the Vedas no real insight into the Origin and 
growth of Hinduism is to be obtained. But to understand them is no easy 
task. In India itself they are no longer studied in the same sense as the Bible 
or Roman and Grecian Classics are studied in Europe for the present Brah- 
mans care nothing for what the Vedas really contain, but the merely parrot- 
like utterance of the words of the Vedas according to their time-hallowed 
acoeuts is deemed quite sufficient for the promotion of their bodily and spiritual 
welfare. There are hundreds of Brahmans now living, distinguished from the , 
others by the name. of Bhatfc, who have learned by heart the whole of one of 
the four Vedas (each of them being, if all it s several parts are counted, of a 
larger bulk than the Bible), without being &Me to tell the meaning of a single ' 
sentence. The mantras or prayers of the Vedas arc regarded as a kind of 
magic formulas, the efficacy of which rests only in the sound and order of the 
words and sy llables. The very words of the text are, therefore, syllable by 
syllable, learnt by heart with the most scrupulous accuracy, and so much so, 
that a good professional Bhatt, or repeater of the Vedas, is actually able to 
repeat by^heart, without committing any mistake, even in such Apparently 
t riding matters as accents (but in their eyes matter of the utmost importance), 
the whole of one of the Vedas. They used to spend twelve to fifteen years in 
the merely mechanical business of learning the Vedas bv heart. This practice 
still continues. There are some hundreds of young Brahmans at Poona alone 
Who are devoting all their energies, zeal, and industry to this merely mechanical 
business to earn in after-life, as a poor return for their immense labour and toil, 
a monthly income from three to four rupees ! 

“ The most important Commentaries on the Vedas are those of Yank a (about 
400 B. 0.), Shankar a A chary a (800 A. 1).) and Say ana ArJiarya ( 1 3 5 0 A. IX). 

i( On the age of the Vedas the lecturer offered the following remarks : — He 
believes the more ancient parts of them to be j^rhaps the earliest literary com- 
positions of the whole world. He referred to an astronomical fact recorded in 
an ancient astronomical treatise which is regarded as one of the supplementary 
books of the Vedas. 

“ The position of the solstitial points being mentioned in a passage of this 
small treatise, a calculation has been made regarding the time at which the 
said position occurred. Colebrookc had dated it back as far as the 14th century 
IX C* ; but Archdeacon Pratt at Calcutta lately rectified jt, and fixed it at the 
year 1181 B. C.” 

But this proves only the age of the treatise hi question. This little 
book being only orie of the supplementary books of the Vedas (for making 
them better understood), the Vedas themselves, chiefly the mantras, must; be 
more ancient still. From a similar fact, recorded in the mantra portion of the 
Atharva-vedn, the doctor drew the conclusion, that this book must have been 
composed in the 17th century, B. C. For the most ancient parts of the Rig- 
veda, he thought it probable that their composition is to be dated back to such 
an early age as that of Abraham, that is, about 2000 B. C.” 

Vedic Hymn to JVogp.~Tho • Times of India quotes the follow- 
ing from Max MiiIlerkBig Veda Sanhita :-^- 
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° The origin of ibis most curious song is thus related. Vasistba^ desiring 
for a shower of rain, praised Parjanya with a hymn (7,102.) The frogs accom- 
panied his prayer with a joyful chorus. The sage hearing them merrily croak 
became extremely pleased, and made a poem on them. We give here a transla- 
tion of it 

(1.) Just as Brahmans, who faithful to their sacrificial vow have been silent 
all the year, (commence their prayers anew after the vow of initiation Iras been 
fulfilled) so the frogs (after having slept for the most part of the year) have 
found their voice again ! f ■ . 

(&.) When the celestial waters fill this (tank) like a leather bag lyiug in a 
.desert, the frogs croak together, just as cows followed by their calves are lowing 
together. 

(3.) When on the approach of the rainy season, Pa rj any a (the god of rain) 
(juenches the thirst of the frogs longing (for water) by a downpour, they mere- 
ly croak, one following the call of the other, just as a son (follows) his father. 

(4.) One (frog) goes to the other, seizing him when the waters pour down 
in which they both rejoice. Then the frog, wetted by the rain, is jumping to 
and fro, and the spotted frog mingles his voice with that of the green coloured 
one. 

(5.) One responds to the call of the other, just as a pupil is repeating the 
words of liis teacher. You all shew signs of happiness in every limb, when 
you make your sweet voice heard in the waters. 

(6 ) Among them there is one lowing like a cow ; another bleats like a 
goat; one of them is spotted, another is green. All bear the same character 
though they differ in form, voice, and colour, for in many ways they modulate 
their voices when croaking. 

(7.) Just as the voices of Brahmnns heard at the nightly Soma feast 
[atirdtra) indicate (that the Soma troughs) arc filled like a tank ; so on that 
day on which you, frogs, jump about every where, we arc blessed with rain, 

(3.) The frogs make resound their voice (like the Brahmans) engaged in 
the celebration of the Soma juice, when they produce holiness of {Brahma) 
at their sacrificial seasons, lasting till the year round. (The frogs) appear 
every where, none remains in his hole like the sacred cooks when they, welter- 
ing in- sweat, heat the gharma vessel to make by a mystical process a celestial 
body to the sacrifice r. 

(9.) They (the frogs) observe the regular order of seasons throughout (In? 
year, just as men (do.) Every year, on the approach of the rains, (they leave 
their holes) just as the heated gharma- vessels their contents, such as (milk 
are discharged) by the sacred cooks at the proper time). 

(10.) May the frogs give us riches ! that one which lows like a cow, and 
that one which bleats like a goat. May the spotted and the green frogs 
give us riches I May the frogs, which grant us hundreds of cows, prolong 
our lives in (this) season productive of thousand (herbs).” 

Feeding Brahmans — It is melancholy that when the Native 
Papers themselves are condemning the indiscriminate alms-giving 
of the Hindus, when some of the Native Princes are making praise- 
worthy efforts for the advancement of civilisation, the Maharajah 
Scindia should apparently be under the influence of the most bigoted 
superstition. Ten thousand mendicant Brahmans were assembled 
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by his invitation at Poona and places of pilgrimage in the neigh- 
bourhood, to be fed with sweetmeats. ■ . 

Gods Qtuurelling — Mbs Gross, of Bellary, writes : — 

M Hear otir house live a number of women supposed to possess supernatural 
power $ deluded ones, wishing to know their future history, carry presents, &c., 
for them to divine them. A boy lives in the same house, who has attended 
Mr. Macartney’s school. This witty little fellow one day, when all were gone 
out, went into the mysterious room where the gods Were, and turned one up on 
his head, and then took another, and stuck in the feet of the first, leaving them 
one on the other. This occasioned the greatest consternation, and a grave con- , 
sulfation was held as to what could be the matter with the gods ! At last it 
was concluded that, being left alone, they had quarrelled, and in future some 
one must stay at home and take care of them.! 1 '* 

Arrival of Krishna at Agra* —The Delh i Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing: — , 

“ Among some other distinguished arrivals that have lately honoured Agra, 
is that of the god Krishna, who is, we hear, now < putting up* somewhere in the 
city. He has come in. the form of a Brahman, and passes his time chiefly in a 
swing in which he sits while being swung by married women. His presence 
came to our notice in consequence of one of the ladies, who left her husband to 
swing the god, not returning toiler family. Her husband has laid a complaint 
before the Magistrate, aud the god has been summoned to the Kutcherry to 
reply to the charge.” 

Tree Worsfiip. — A correspondent of the Indian Reformer writes 
as follows : — 

Cf On the last day of the Bengali month of Bhadra, a very old* Bat tree. 
Mens Indie a, situated about three miles from the village of Nadiya, was wor- 
shipped by no less than 10,000 people. The worshippers were, of course, 
ignorant husbandmen for the most part, aud women and children. Seven jars 
of Ganges water were placed under the tree, and two Brahmans busied them- 
selves in collecting pice and sweetmeats from the pilgrims who had come from 
various parts of the districts of Nadiya and Burdwan. The worship consisted 
only in sacrificing a large number of animals under the tree. You may wonder, 
but it is a fact that, on this occasion, there were sacrificed about 200 lambs, 
300 kids, and 500 pigs ! A good bit round about the sacred tree the ground 
ran blood/* 

Jain Image.— The following extract is from the Friend of India 

u The Bombay Gazette records another instance of the influence of gross supersti- 
tion on even the wealthiest and most intelligent of the natives of India, No- 
tice was given that Farisnath, the well-known Jain deity, was to appear in a 
field at Doopha in Oodeypore for a few days only. The Jains of Bombay, 
having received the joyful news by telegraph, chartered steamers for Surat, pro- 


* Female Missionary Intelligencer, 
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ceeded thence by railway to Ahmedabad, and thence in carriages and palankins 
to the miraculous exhibition. Crowds will assemble and a great fair be held. 
The last Avatar wa$ at Malwa. The image rises up slowly out of the ground, 
remains for a time, and us slowly descends into t he ground again. A hole is 
dug in the ground, and the bottom and sides of it are in some way hardened 
—a quantity of gram is then put into it — the image is placed "on the gram- 
water is introduced into the gram, which swells and raises the image out of the 
ground. As the gram dries,, the image again sinks into the ground, and the 
earth is thrown over it. Yet this is not worse than the Holy Coat, the wink- 
ing Image, or the blood of St. Januarius in Europe.” 

Sale of Crows*— The Hydrabad correspondent of a Calcutta 
•Journal writes as follows : — 

“ It is funny as one passes through the market of an afternoon, to see crows 
•even, among' other birds, exposed for sale. They are not caught by choree , nor 
do they find their way thereby accident, but are brought by bird-catchers, on 
purpose that pious or ‘philanthropic’ Hindus should pay for their release in 
palliation of their own sins. As they are set free by the dozen, the venders 
earn a pretty. good penny, by this singular item of their trade.” 

Incarnation of Mata — The Re v. W. Shoolbred of Beawr, Raj- 
pootana, gives the following account of the exposure of a pretended 
incarnation of Mata, a favourite object of worship : — 

" Within we found a crowd of no less than two hundred and fifty people 
assembled, and were introduced to the incarnation of the god in the shape of 
a slip of a lad, apparently some 17 years old, with a somewhat sharp, but by no 
means unpleasant countenance. He was evidently disturbed by our appearance, 
and seemed disposed to make a bolt; but we followed him closely everywhere, 
and when he saw ail chance of escape cut oil, lie resigned himself to his fate 
and began the turnasha (spectacle). First the crowd was seated in rows, 
leaving a clear space in front of a small shrine of Mata. This shrine is simply 
a little square recess made in the garden wall, on the back of which is doubled 
a square piece of tinfoil representing a body, and two smaller pieces represent- 
ing arms. In front of this,. on a rectangular platform, stood a small earthen- 
ware lamp called dfpak, three chafing dishes like large communion cups invert- 
ed, and a small heap of jao (barley) as an offering to the goddess,. Another 
dfpak was placed in another small niche on the left hand of the shrine ; and 
this constituted all the apparatus for the (turnasha) spectacle. Simple as these 
elements are, iri their opposition and accessories they showed no small skill iu 
arrangement and an eye to effect. From above the shrine emerged most 
picturesquely the knotted, gnarled stem of a palina Chrisli, and from its pal- 
mate fronds fell on cither side, like curtains, masses of broad-leaved creepers 
fantastically entwined. While, sitting in front of the crowd opposite the 
shrine, 1 had been noticing all this, the Avatar, divested of his upper garment, 
and having bathed, entered the circle. For a few seconds lie stood on one leg, 
repeating an incoherent invocation in front of the shrine, prostrated his body, 
and then seating himself cross-legged, with his back towards 113, commenced the 
more serious part of the performance. Two men, his attendants, brought live 
coals and incense (benzoin gum), and placing them on the three chafing dishes, 
filled t|j.e air with oppressive perfumed smoke. Taking from his neck „oue of 
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those flat, medal-like silver charms, worn by almost all natives, and on which, 
as I afterwards discovered* was stamped a row pf female figures representing 
Devi, he passed this several times through the smoke, muttering charms and 
incantations, while a pair of kettle-drums beat, up furiously, and a gong added 
its shrill clangour to swell the sound. Long lie sat and much he muttered, with 

f ront expenditure of incense and drum* thunder, not to talk of our patience ; 

ut Mata was slow to come. All «t once a bright idea dawned upon him — the 
advent of the goddess was hindered by the circling crowd — * What, ho there ! 
Clear away for the goddess !’ And amidst merry peals of laughter from us, in 
which some few of the crowd dared to join, a way was made for Mata’s ap- 
proach. Again the thunder of the drums, the clang of gongs, and streaming in- 
cense, when, see, the goddess has come at last. A quiver passes over the 
youth’s body, and lie falls flat on his back, with arms and legs extended.' 
Great is the might of Mata when she comes. She twists his arms ; she bends 
round his trunk at right angles to his legs ; she straightens him up again. See, 
as he fills up with the afflatus, how his chest heaves— how his body rises in the 
centre like an arch -just as if he were convulsed by strychnine. The inspiration 
rushes in like a storm ; with one bound he is on his feet, his head oscillates 
from side to side with amazing rapidity, and his hair stands out like a mop in 
the hands of a skilful tar when he swabs down the deck of a morning. He 
roars like a bear bereaved of her cubs. Which last manifestation of Mata’s 
power elicited fresh shouts of laughter from the Padre-log, much to the disgust 
of the awed and expectant Hindoos. How comes the dancing. 4 Very well 
clone, good Mata ! I’ve seen worse than that, and I’ve seen better. The dancing 
dervishes of Cairo can beat you at shaking the head and howling, and I have 
seen dancing in Syria that would put yours to the blush !’ One tiling struck me, 
however, as peculiar to his dancing — what it was, it is not easy to explain. 
Perhaps it is best expressed by this — the almost entire absence of apparent 
voluntary muscular motion. His movements seemed almost automatic, as he 
leaped with measured paces from side to side, and then forward and backward, 
sometimes with amazing rapidity, sometimes edowt-r, as if taking breath. As he 
moved about, one of lii^ attendants followed with a dialing dish, which he 
■waved continually beside his face. This dancing went on for some time, varied 
with such head-shakings as I have described, when, seemingly worn out, he 
sunk down again before the shrine, and, shaking his head with redoubled fury, 
shouted, * Bulao !’ ‘ Call them forward l* This was the signal for us to begin 
our part of the performances; and the Doctor, Cbintu Ram, and myself moved 
inside the circle without let or hindrance, and prepared to apply our tests. The 
drums ceased their thunder, and evident expectation held the crowd in suspense. 
A moment, and the bottle of ammonia was at the nose of the A vatar. That he did 
Hot relish it, was manifest enough. But the head-shaking was so violent as to dis- 
turb the action of the alkali ; so the Doctor, filling his palm with it, held it over 
his nose, while with the other hand lie forcibly kept his head from moving. 
The effect was instantaneous. He pulled, snorted, and fell back flat on the 
ground. There was a pause of intense excitement. The two attendants 
glared on us, as if they thought we had murdered him. The great crowd 
held its breath, and bent forward intently. Thus for a full minute he lav. 
Then, slowly, feebly, he shook himself and rose. The tears streaming from 
his eyes, and still sobbing from the effects of the ammonia, — the head- shakings, 
the bodily contortions, every trace of the inspiring goddess gone, — he folded 
his hands, bent to the ground before us, and professed himself our slave. The 
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crowd breathed again. Ghintu Kara, excited by the scene, ' awl seeming to 
fancy that he had got before him a recreant school-boy, shook his cane in his 
lace* slapped his cheeks, and told him that if he was guilty of such imposition 
again, he would bo sent two years to jail ! Again and again lie confessed his 
imposture, and entreated forgiveness, winding up with this : * What can a poor 
fellow who has no work do to fill his beliy ?’ ISeek honest labour, and put 
your trust in God/ was my reply. Then I got on higher ground and address- 
ed the crowd. I exposed the whole deception that had boon practised, 
I pointed out that such dancing, though new and strange to them, was common, 
and considered no wonder, in other provinces. I turned to ridicule a god that 
was frightened for a strong scent, and took to flight at its application. The 
entire system of idolatry was reviewed and exposed ; and they were pointed 
*to the one only living and true God, and Jesus Christ whom lie has sent. 
While thus engaged, the old crone his mother came, and prostrated herself 
many times before us, embracing our feet, and entreating us to forgive the 
folly and wickedness of her son.- When we left Unit garden, I do not believe 
there was one man who had any faith left in the Avatar of Mata. When we 
reached the bungalow, the moon was down, and the midnight hour had pealed 
out from the guardhouse bell before we retired to rest. The Jati has just been 
in. ‘ Well, you have exposed Mata finely. Do you know what they say in 
the city P All are in consternation, and say, These Padres are taking the bread 
from the mouths of the poor. They carry off a JRhairunjee now, and exorcise 
a Mata again. Some night they will come and carry off the Thakoorjecs from 
the temples. Alas! our religion is gone!” 

Religious Condition of the Ryots* — The following description of 
the Ryots* of Mysore, given in Christian Work , applies very much to 
the whole of India : — 

“ He looks upon education and religion as incompatible with the tending of 
cattle and the cultivation of land. Keeping his small account with Government, 
(the sole use of education) is done by the hereditary village accountant and the 
village priest attends to religion for him. He laughs heartily at the. idea of 
the clumsy mistakes he would make were he to attempt to wo i ship for himself, 
ami gladly pays tit lies to have it done properly for him. He sincerely believes 
that the vilbge idol, a natural or rudely carved stone, is God, and that it arose 
of itself out of the ground. Occasionally he takes a cocoa nut, breaks it before 
the idol, pours the milk on the ground, prostrates himself or stands before it with 
jomed hands, and prefaces his short petition for some temporal benefit with, c Q 
great God !* A stone bull or the filthy linga is the usual idol in the temples. In 
his field a rough stone, occasionally bearing some unintelligible figure, jceeivcs 
his ado at ion. Ofieu a few stones arranged like n child’s 4 baby house,’ lbnn the 
shrine of a shapeless piece of dried mud which he regards as a tutelar god. 

He believes in the omni-pervasion of God ; and concludes that as we cannot 
sec the great God ;■ wc mu--. t worship something in which He is. No matter 
what that something be, worship paid to it Teaches and is accepted by him. 

He regards all men puppets moved to virtue or vice by God, who 
dwells in every* man. This, rids him of all personal responsibility., and makes 
him indifferent to his future destiny, be it heaven or hell. 

He is a firm fatalist. Every man’s destiny is written on his forehead, and not 
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even the gods can alter or efface that writing. All that he does, enjoys, or 
suffers is inevitable ; it could not be otherwise. 

He believes in the transmigration of souls ; that men Are rewarded or 
punished in the present life for the deeds of a past existence ; that their enjoy- 
ments or sitfeerings respect past births only. 

He believes in the indulgence of God, but with him the feeding a few lazy 
mendicants is a full atonement for the most heinous sins. 

Like every Hindu, he fails to perceive any inconsistency in the most con- 
tradictory teachings. And with the Papist and Puseyite he concludes that, 
as it is easier, it is <c better to believe than to reason/* 

He is a tenacious caste-holder. Few things show the antagonism of East 
and West, Hinduism and Christianity, more clearly, than the dread that these 
all but naked semi-barbarous, unlettered rustics have of being inveigled into 
the * English caste.’ Our books are dreaded as devices to draw them into the 
Missionary ’s caste. The horror of this calamity is a great stumbling-block 
to them. 

The ignorance, fatalism, oppression, and mere animality of the villager, have 
induced an immobility that defies and baffles the efforts hitherto put forth upon 
him. He listens to preaching, acknowledges its truth, laughs at his idols, 
but. is unconcerned in the matter, and never for a moment entertains the notion 
of changing his life. He will send his boy to school until lie can tend cattle or 
be of some use in the fields. But he himself cannot read, nor give his thoughts 
to any subject but his daily occupations. Discourse on spiritual things to him 
is; to use one of his own similes, like playing the lute to a buffalo. He is 
confetti, in his physical, mental, and ^noral degradation. tc A full stomach is 
my heaven.” “ My stomach will soon cry out if I begin to think of any 
thing beyond my work.” Such are his reasons for declining alPeffort after 
salvation. 

“ Brethren, pray for us that the word of the Lord may have free course and 
be glorified.” 

EDUCATED HINDUS AND RELIGION. 

Melancholy as is the spiritual condition of the degraded ryot, 
that of the educated Hindu is, in some respects, more painful Its 
phases are very numerous. Superstition and hypocrisy, enlightened 
sentiments and sincerity, commingle in different proportions, from the 
unmitigated Hindu to the almost Christian. 

Proposed Erection of a Hindu Temple in London.— A Native 
of Madras, Mr. Purushottam Mudliar, is now in England, as the 
agent of the Nawab of the Carnatic. His fellow-countrymen are 
surprised that Christian England has succeeded in doing what Hindu 
India failed — in making him zealous in the worship of idols. A 
Bengali correspondent of the Indian Mirror writes from England 
as follows 

“In aqotlier pamphlet Mr. Mudliar gives out that it is his intention to 
erect a public building in London for the use of Indians coming over to Eng- 
land, and that a part of it is to be dedicated to the followers of Slpvaand 
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Krishna, and another to those of Mahomet, so that they might pursue thcirres* 
pective avocations without losing their caste, and that temples and mosques are 
to be erected for these Indians* What can be more silly than the idea of bmld- 
ing temples in England ? It is better that Indians shoidd not come to Engr 
hind at all, than' that they should disgrace their country by coming to England 
and adhering to the absurdities of idolatry.” . 

The Stomach the seat of Hinduism.— Mi\ Pumshottam Mud- 
liar thus writes from London to Madras : — 

“ The circumstance of my having proceeded to England, the Great Metro- 
polis which is tlie seat of our common Government, having no doubt excited tho 
curiosity, not to say anxiety of my countrymen to be informed how I, a Hindu, 
could possibly preserve ray caste and religion, I shall intrude a little further on 
your patience* by entering into a few details of my personal proceedings. Before 
my departure*! had fully determined to continue to be a Hindu, and nothing else, 
and as this could only be done by a strict adherence to, and performance*!*, 
all the injunctions, rites, and ceremonies of my caste and religion, therefore 
from the moment of my going on board the vessel which was to convey me to 
England up to the time that I am now writing, my food has been prepared in u 
separate kitchen by my Hindu servant, and the water I drink is' pure from the 
fountain and untouched, and I have my meals apart from strangers, my daily 
ablutions have been regularly performed, and my prayers recited. Since my 
arrival in London I have been invited to entertainments given by gentlemen to 
whom I have been introduced, but all I partake of on such occasions are grapes, 
oranges and other kinds of fruit, and a little milk, so that you perceive that 
nectar and fruits are under any circumstances unobjectionable. As to other 
enjoyments ami amusements which do not compromise the grand principle 
either of caste or religion, I enter into them freely like other people— in 
short., being in London, I do as Londoners do. With respect to my dress, it 
is suitable to the requirements of the climate and. is partly Indian, and partly 
European — in short, I -trust I may say without egotism that by the exertion 
of a Certain amount of resolution and self-denial, I have been enabled to 
preserve intact the great principles connected with our caste and religion, 
and that I oiler an example for the benefit of my country.*’ 

Remarking on this the Madras Times says : — 

“We cannot conceive any person better qualified than Purushottam, by his 
own showing, appears to be, to support a nationality which depends on the 
question whether apples are eaten roasted or raw. The model Hindu dines 
with English gentlemen, partakes of fruit only, and retains his nationality. 
Bullet the fruit appear in the form of a dumpling, and he is a lost Hindu l 
Other religions may be seated in the mind and soul— but the stronghold of 
Hinduism is the stomach. A Hindu may retain his faith against all argument, 
and against ail violence, but mix a little bit of beef in his food, and his religion 
is gone t not that he renounces it, but that it repudiates him. In ail religions 
liut one, the Almighty is looked to as the ^protector of the poor against the 
oppressor : in all ^religions but one, he who endures to the end will receive his 
reward. In Hinduism alone man has the power to stand between Heaven and 
his fellow creatures, and to affect their fate beyond the grave. Let half a 
dozen Hindoos seize one of their own caste, and forcibly thrust forbidden 
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food down hie throat, (it i$ a common thing) and that man has ceased to have 
any rights in next. Is this aiaith which imich . trouble should 
be taken iu resuscitating ?” 

F^naleEducatioii and theGroddess Sara^wati.^Mr3uru$hotta^ 

Mudliar imtes to Madras as follows 

V With regard to female education siufie -my arrival in England I Iiavc 
become more and more convinced of its beneficial effects upon society in general, 
and upon the domestic happiness of individuals in particular. Aided therefore 
by our goddess Saraswati, the authoress of all human knowledge ; and at the 
same time in imitation of Aviar, whose moral works still form the text books 
of our people, let us omit'no exertions to raise the character of our females by 
giving them those accomplishments by which they may be enabled not only to 
find amusement for themselves* but also be the means of invpHidang a charm 
ami attraction to the domestic hearth. Unless therefore* my dear countrymen, 
you would incur the anger of Saraswati by neglecting the opportunity novv 
afforded you of ennobling the sex to which she belongs, communicate these 
my sentiments to your mothers, sisters, wives, and daughters.” 

Upon which the Editor of tlie Madras Times thus remarks :— 

“ Mr. Purusliottam, from hjs intercourse with Christian people learns a 
valuable lesson ; and immediately does his best to carry its value to the credit of 
a non-Christian faith. Having visited England he becomes convinced of the 
value of female education, and therefore exhorts his friends in India to educate 
their female relations, through the influence, and for the honor of— Saraswati ! 
Without offence to those who believe in the power so named, may we not ask 
whether this is not a little unfair ? We have not the slightest wish to de- 
prive Saraswati, or any other Hindoo divinity, of anything rightfully appertain- 
ing to her, or him — but is a perception of the value of female education one 
of those things? The evidence appears to be quite the other way — for Mr. Puru- 
shottam himself is clearly under the impression that it is necessary to call the 
goddess’s attention to the subject. The necessity appears odd in its relation 
to a divinity who is described as 1 the authoress of all human knowledge’* — 
but its existence seems established by the present state of education among 
the women of India. Female education must be a good thing, for Puru- 
shottam says it is. Saraswati must know that it is a good thing for she is 
the authoress of all human knowledge. Nevertheless the women of India are 
totally uneducated, except in so far as education has been introduced among 
them by great exertions on the part of a few foreigners, who do not believe in 
Saraswati at all. This being tlie undoubted state of the case, is it not 
somewhat unjust to speak of Saraswati as the person through whose 
influence, and for whose honor female education in India must be carried on ? 
If female education is a gbod thing, why has it been hitherto neglected ? 
and to whom is the credit due that it is neglected no longer? Purusbottam 
warns his * dear countrymen’ against incurring the * anger of Saraswati by 
neglecting, the opportunity now afforded’ them, of educating their women. 
Why is the opportunity only now afforded, and by whom is it now afforded ? 
Saraswati has held undisputed sway over India for ages, during which Indian 
women have remained in ignorance. At last European influence has’ reached 
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the country, and in a few years the importance of female education is recog- 
nized. Is the credit due to Saraswati P 

‘Mf Mr. Poorooshochum were the only person in the habit of attributing the 
fruits of Christianity to the cultivation of Hinduism, we certainly should not 
waste time upon him. We believe however that the mistake, simple as it 
may appear, is a very common one. When the attention of the British Go- 
vernment of India was first drawn to the more horrible manifestations of 
Hinduism, such as Suttee ; and the absolute necessity of grappling with the 
abomination became evident ; they were met by open and clamorous 
opposition. To question the right of Hindus to burn their women was nn at- 
tack on civil and religions freedom, and the certain consequence of any such 
jll-advised tampering with ihe rights of the subject would be an universal 
insurrection. So said all Hindus. However Suttee was abolished. Thuggee 
followed, and one by one other mild and benevolent Hinduisms were attacked 
and overthrown, till it became evident to the world that the Natives of India 
arc perfectly capable of appreciating just and rational reforms— and that the 
fear of insurrection is a Brahminical bugbear. Tins change has rendered 
necessary a corresponding change of tactics on the part of those who, either 
from conviction or from interest, uphold the Hindu cause — and they have 
therefore adopted the plan which we. have noticed, of quietly appropriating all 
the benefits conferred on the country by European civilization, and carrying 
them to the credit, of Hinduism. They have now discovered, for instance, that 
Suttee, formerly upheld as an essential pillar of the Hindu faith, is in fact a 
mere modern innovation, which does not properly belong to Hinduism at nil — 
which would in all probability have been abolished by the Hindus themselves 
had not, the British Government stepped in and anticipated them — that the 
British therefore deserve no thanks in the matter — and that Hinduism is all the 
stronger for the removal of the foreign excrescence which had somehow grown 
upon it. The same with regard to Thuggee, Infanticide, II umnn Sacrifice, 
and so forth. In short, Hinduism is a temple, the walls of which have become 
covered with creepers, and its courts choked with dust, by the neglect of 
centuries. Providence has sent a flood, in the shape of a British Government, 
which is appointed to sweep over the temple with irresistible force, cleansing 
courts and walls in its progress, and then to pass away, leaving the temple 
strengthened ami purified, ihe admiration of the world. This is what the ultra- 
Hindus believe, and what they wish their country men to believe. As a means 
of inducing them to do so, whenever any Christian custom has forced a convic- 
tion of its excellence into the Hindu mind, they adopt it, and claim it for their 
own faith. 

“ We are not so unreasonable as to expect that our remarks will have any 
effect on the extreme Hindu party of which we speak, or on the bulk of the 
people. The ears of the first are closed by fanaticism or self-interest — the 
minds of the latter by ignorance. But there is one class of the native inhabi- 
tants — a class which lias it in its power to be influential if it will the atten- 
tion of which we should be proud and happy to secure. We mean the class of 
young educated Hindus. The prosperity of the next generation depends 
mainly on the views now formed by these young men on the subject we have 
attempted to sketch. Let them attend to it if they wish to do good to their 
country or to themselves. Let them take up any one branch of the question — 
say Suttee — aud trace its career from the year before the British rule com- 
menced, in India.to the present time, if we have in any way mis-stated the 
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we, let them point it out. If not, let them reflect on the attempt we have 
pointed out, to |upport one faith by mis-appropriating the good works of 
another — and draft their own inferences. 1 J * 

Defences of Idolatry and Religious Insincerity — One of the most 
unfavourable symptoms of a large class of educated Hindus,, is their 
truckling to superstition and their want of feeling with regard to 
the importance of truth. The Bengalee thus writes of the great 
idolatrous festival, the Durga Pujah : — 

u Idolatry and stuff 1 — a clay-deity elaborately dressed in tinsel, a goddess 
with ten hands and three eyes, a monster woman, half a beauty and half a 
fury ! - these are the first queer impressions which tne raw European, fresh* 
from the murky smoke of London or the work-adny atmosphere of European 
materialism, receives of the grand national festival of the Hindoos. Young 
India whose radicalism is limited only by Lis incapacity lo reconstruct Indian 
society on a novel basis, who declaims in shallow English against matters and 
things which never yet yielded to the influence of hard words, to the O’ Con - 
nelisins of unmeaning slander, docs every thing in his small power to deepen 
and widely ramify that impression, to represent the nation as an aggregation of 
antiquated foolishness and obstructive blockheadism, to traduce and vilify the 
most poetic sentiments of the Hindoo mind, to run down institutions under 
which Ins foie-fathers were prosperous and happy since the intuition of history, 
to characterise by offensive phraseology acts which, viewed through the glasses 
of deliberate absolute philosophy, are hardly separable in general from the every- 
day acts of mankind as developed by British, or French, or American civiliza- 
tion. Superstition is the stereotyped bye-word which is made to represent 
the absence of logic and the presence of extravagance in the Poorga Pujah. 
it is n harmless word in itself. Yet it is a radical ba; tic-cry. Whatever dis- 
agrees with foreign associations is superstition. The world itself is a Jiuge 
pile of superstition. Half its history is superstition, a great portion of its 
sociology and ethics is superstition. All religions are superstition. Faith is 
essentially an embodiment of the superstitious feeling in the human mind. 
The Hindoo who bows down to Doorgah is possibly in a more advanced stage 
of faith than the Moslem who repeats the tufma with bis hands to his ears, or 
the Christian who sprinkles holy water on the neophyte to make him an ac- 
ceptable servant of God. Yet practical philosophy recognizes the element of 
superstition, more or less developed, in all these varied phases of custom. 
Where all err, it is uncharitable to single out the error of one particular race 
and brand it as hideous 1 Specially when the error eventuates only in peace 
and good feeling. The most spiteful cynic can hardly deduce from the Doorgah 
Pujah any one of those features which render nations miserable. The Door- 
gah Foojali season in India is a hallowed season. More hallowed even than 
Christmas in England, Tor India does not drink alcohol. It is a season of love, 
of piety, of activity of the domestic feelings. The poorest Hindoo ea|p 
sumptuously duviug the happy days. The proudest Hindoo practises 
humility during the sacred interval. The Zemindar embraces and salutes 
the peasant. The peasant rests from his hard toil and is relieved from 
his perpetual bread- cry. Every man, woman and child, is dressed up in 
new clothes. Even the miser overflows with siveatincats and alms. We 
tie not deny that the Doorgah Pujah is superstition. But shew us the 
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superstition that reduces mankind, ns .ours .undoubtedly doe?, to one mass 
of happy, loving, comfortable holidayriuakers. If the j>bject of religion 
be to excite domestic and communistic virtues, then iff religion of the 
Hindoos has fulfilled that end in a higher degree- than oilier religions, for the 
Doorgak Pujah comes as a solace to' all, not excepting even the Christian and 
Mahomed an- populations of the country. r lhc iconoclast iutempenmee of those 
who would destroy ancient Hindooism, the romance of India, and its safety, is 
not dissimilar to the frenzy of the fanatic who burnt the Alexandrian Library. 
The world’' is wide enough for all religions. They are fitted to national tastes 
and habits. India would certainly be a blank without the Doorgak Pujah ! 
We question if she would be happier.” 

• The. Editor has apparently no idea that idolatry is high treason 
against the great Creator, a sin of the deepest dye.* He seems to 
consider it unreasonable that Jehovah should decline to be wor- 
shipped in company with the gods of the Hindu Pantheon : — 

“ The Hills asserts that ‘ some of our native troops have recently been drawn 
out. and with Christian Officers in command, have been compelled to salute 
idols carried past them by certain of our worthy native allies. * The cant of 
Christianity is more disgusting than the real presence of idolatry. Christiani- 
ty preaches love even for one’s enemies. Why should the God of Jems Christ 
be at daggers drawn wiih the Gods of Heathenism ?’’ — Oct. 21, IS 03. 

The following extract shows the animus of the writer towards 
Christianity : — 

“ A correspondent of the ShomeproJcash writes of a certain fanatical female as 
follows: — ‘In the village, called Dkarsa, there lives a Tee lee woman named 
Neelmonee about 40 years old, who has of late been acquiring a large fortune 
by making the ignorant people of her village believe that she has become 
Jfureeprea, or the favorite of the God Krishna . According to the writer who 
paid her a visit, the Priestess has a furnished room set apart, where under a 
canopy is placed a wooden throne (for liurree to sit on) decora led with artificial 
flowers in great taste. The worshippers of liurree come from far arid near 
with rupees and clothes, fruits and sweetmeats to offer to this religious 
petticoat. They sincerely believe that l iurree cheerfully docs whatever Neelmonee 
desires him to do, and that consequently he who pleases her and buys her 
favors, thereby pleases Hurree the Merciful. ’ The writer is indignant at the 
imposture of this impudent woman, and asks whether she is not fit to be 
punished. Verily a change has come over the spirit of our opinion, for Mary 
of Nazareth for similar conduct was not only not punished but complimented 
by the angel Gabriel with the words, “ Hail, thou that art highly favoured \ the 
Lord is with thee: blessed art thou among women U Sept. 9, 1802. 

The “ universal religion” which the editor antici paten, is to be of 
a very easy going character : — 

" Nature and humanity say, '.Take the gifts Jthe Gods provide thee,’ mysticism 
orders, be a saint, dash down the wine cup, and hurl the gentle maiden from your 


* Elsewhere the confession is made tf we ourselves are idolaters externally/’ IJ<u>galf , e t 
July 2£ 1802, 
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embrace. But mysticism is unseen, unknown, unreal, while whatever things are 
natural and human, are also present, positive and universal. Thus the unsubstantial 
giant will fade awayjpmcl ultimately vanish.”: June 10, 1868. 

In the Year Book for 1861, a quotation was given from the in- 
dian Banner, showing the vast superiority of India and her inhabi- 
tants to England, that “little narrow corner of the earth— -the birth-- 
place .of bigotry and science.” The Editor of t he- Bengalee is, how- 
ever, inclined to believe that England lias already derived some be- 
nefit from her connection with India ; .. 

“ Who shall say how far the progressing freedom of religious enquiry now 
growing and spreading in England, may not be clue to the natural and gentle, 
reaction upon the English of the Hindooism of Bengal 

The Editor of the Hindoo Patriot holds that, “ Every man is 
justified in doing what he thinks most calculated to promote his 
own interests.”’}* The Editor of the BengaUe thus defends confor- 
mity to caste and idolatrous ceremonies : — 

ce What is the end of civilised existence but social happiness. Is it neces- 
sary for a man to be a pariah in order to work out the grand problem of human 
felicity ? The Bengalee who steps out of his caste and the customs of his race 
is practically a nonentity. He ceases to wield influence and is in effect but an 
addition to the ranks of foreigners in India. He is worse. He is pointed at as 
a renegade, a thing to be loathed and avoided. Hindoo Society can be amelio- 
rated only by easy transitions of reform.” 

The more enlightened perceive that reforms will not be effected 
by men of such a stamp ; they deplore the inconsistencies and 
hypocrisy of educated Natives. The following extracts are from the 
Indian Mirror : — 

“ In this transition state of our civilization there are anomalies of a character 
and magnitude which must attract attention. They i.re frequently appealed to 
by persons who know little more of the present Hindoo life than it's contrasts of 
light and shadow, and who are unwilling*, because unprepared, to believe that 
its movements are onward. Here, they say, is a people whose better classes 
have for more than two generations been open to the influences of Western 
knowledge, and have during that time made no in considerable progress in it. 
Their young men cultivate the learning and literature of England with a zeal 
and assiduity unknown among the English youth, and quote Shakespeare and 
Milton at an age, when those who own the language of Shakespeare a;.d 
Milton as their mother-tongue, have hardly come to pronounce those immortal 
name's. And what is the result ? With scraps of intelligence, here and there, 
of the greatest moment to mail’s progressive perfection, there is no sensible 
recession from the -darkness uf barbarism. Beady and clever, in speech and in 
writing, at discussing social theories or expounding scientific systems, the edu- 
cated seem to recognize no duty or occupation in. existence save "that of speaking 
and writing. Side by side with the most enlightened ideas of moral and social 


* March 10, 1863. 


t January* 18, 1862. 
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regeneration there is grovelling in the vilest idolatry and superstition, or dally- 
ing with the corruptions of a most hideous bondage to custom. Knowledge, 
which has been sought and obtained after centuries of timime and suffering and 
has proved the renovating principle of communities in the Wt st, proves lifeless 
here. It may call forth. an isolated effort of activity and. manhood ; galvanism 
can impart '.unnatural motion to die limbs of a corpse ; but f lic heart moves not, 
the general pulse is stirless and the solitary simulation of vitality is die move 
revolting by contrast with the pervading death. 

** Our contrasts often occur in tho same class; oftener in the same indivi- 
dual. He who at noon holds forth on the merits of the Inductive Philoso- 
phy, will repair immediately after to worship a thing of wood ami stone at his 
ancestral shrine, or join a Braliminical conclave for the social outlawry of an 
* apostle of reform; or devote a leisure evening to the delivery of a lecture on 
the laws of Health and Hygeine, before mu miners like himself, and wake the 
next morning to go through a systematic violation of his own enunciated prin- 
ciples, on the most approved style of Old lliudooisrn. In the face of this 
incessant opposition between doctrine and practice, between belief and act ion, 
in which man’s nature seems a compound of good in the abstract, and evil in 
the gross, an intellectual capacity and yearning for the one ami a deep-rooted 
affection for the other, what shall we say of our pretensions to that truthful- 
ness — that concord between thought and deed -* -without which there is no 
hope fora nation’s redemption? The matter is one of mournful import to 
every Hindoo having an interest in the future of his country ; and we suggest, 
it for earnest self-communion to our educated countrymen. Hypocrisy is the 
peculiar vice of civilization ; but no other vice, stopping short of crime, is held 
in such litter loathing and unmitigated abhorrence every where — save India, 
We have a way of our own in honouring hypocrites, men whose Jives arc a lie 
from beginning to end ; and we persecute all who dare to follow the dictates 
of conscience.” 

A correspondent of* the same Journal thus gives a summary of the 
advice of the Hindoo Patriot : — 

“ Young men of the Brahmo Somaj ! forego all zeal and enthusiasm, and 
taint not the pure banner of patriotism with the exhibition of your moral cour- 
age. Compromise, compromise, and leave the work of reformat ion in the 
hands of Time, the great Reformer. Yours is the sacred duty of keeping the 
stream of Hindoo society unruffled, of satisfying all parties, and effecting re- 
forms upon a temporising policy. Never was anything great consummated in 
a bold style, never were reforms accomplished amid difficulty and persecution. 
Ethics teaches, and all history illustrates this. Venture not to embark on fool- 
hardy enterprises of female emancipation or the abolition of caste. Temper 
then vour youthful go-a-headism with the cold policy of old conservatism 
Let your watch-word be ‘ Compromise’- ; and lime will effect the regeneiation 
of India.’— July 15, 1862. 

“ The following picture, drawn by one many years an education- 
ist in India, is, we fear, too true respecting the majority of those 
students, who at great expense are trained in the Government 
Colleges” 


* Rev, J, Long in the Calcutta Renew, No. No. MX. 
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“Solidly and thoroughly educated in all secular knowledge, they show no 
patriotism or public spirit, no hatred of idolatry, no anxiety to rescue their 
fellow countrymen from its yoke, no lofty moral bearing, no great aims or 
aspirations, no seriousness of spirit, or thoughtful earnest inquiry after religious 
truth. In the flush and ardour of youth, the great majority kill the conscience 
by outward compliance with the idolatry- which they despise, or by making them- 
selves over deliberately to worldliness. There is nothing of healthy life connect- 
ed with their intellectual activity. But the mongrel class, of whom we now 
write, too timid to break off from what they despise and disbelieve, will live the 
subtle faithless life of the Greek of the Lower Empire, without courage or con- 
science, and hide but too often the heart of the atheist under the robe of the 
idolater, Hinduism has nothing to fear from the 'educated natives. Her 
philosophers and men of science, in former times, were as thoroughly unbeliev- 
ing in the vulgar superstition, as the educated natives of the present day ; and 
ancient European heathenism had its Socrates, and Plato, and Cicero, and 
Plutarch, and Lucian, who attacked, disproved and ridiculed their ancestral 
faith — conforming all the while 4 . But Europe might be worshipping Jupiter 
and Juno, and Odin and Frey a, a^ this day, had not a new faith sprung up, 
and other and more effectual opponents. It will be the same here and elsewhere, 
again, and again, and again.” 

The Brahma Samaj. — The Rev. Dr. Duff gives an admirable sketch, 
in Oliridian Work, of the origin of the Reform Hindu Party iri Ben- 
gal 

“ The present condition of the educated natives of the great metropolis is one of 
peculiar interest to the Christian. About ^orty years ago, the ’British Govern- 
ment established its first English school, under the designation of * The 
Hindu College.’ Neither British statesmen nor Hindus were prepared for 
some of the results. Hinduism being interwoven throughout with false science, 
false philosophy, false history, false chronology, false geography — all vesting ou- 
tlie same alleged divine authority — it could not stand before the science, 
philosophy, and literature of Europe. The consequence was, that within the 
brief period of ten years, when English education began fairly to develop its 
fruit, the more advanced punils of Hindu College broke through many of the 
restraints of t heir ancestral faith a nd hereditary customs. 

“ They commenced a crusade against popular idolatry and priestcraft; and 
not having been taught the true religion, or indeed any religion, in place of that 
whose irrationality or baselessness had now glared upon them, they openly 
avowed their disbelief of all religion — proclaiming themselves Infidels, and even 
Atheists. 

“ Such was the state of things when I arrived in Calcutta in 1830 . To arrest, 
this new tide of error and unbelief, I was led to open an English school, on 
Christian principles, for (he young ; and to commence a series of lectures and 
discussions for those who had already received an English education in the 
Government College. The former lias gone on steadily increasing ever since in 
efficiency and power ; out of it scores ot Christian converts, of superior mental 
and spiritual culture, have already sprung ; many of these are engaged as 
teachers, catechists, preachers, and even ordained missionaries in connection 
with the Free Scottish Church, as well as other Christian denominations ; 
while many more are scattered over the country in various important situations 
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under Government, or are the conductors of commercial and utter enterprises. 
The ultimate effect of the lectures and discussions for educated adults was, that 
some of the foremost of them renounced Infidelity and all error — embracing 
the .-Christian' 'faith, and entering the Christian Church- by baptism. Amongst 
these were the still surviving Rev. Krishna Mohan Banerjea, who latterly be- 
came a Professor in Bishop’s College : and the late lamented Rev. Gope 
Nath Nutidy, who, "with his heroic wife was sentenced to death (though subse- 
quently delivered), because they would not abjure their faith by the tierce 
Mahommedan Matdavi, who, for a week, exercised sovereign sway at. the out- 
break of the sepoy mutiny and rebellion at Allahabad. But, besides these 
more direct and specific effects, other results of a move general kind followed. 

, Atheism came to be viewed with abhorrence; the Being of a God and the 
necessity of some religion came to be distinctly recognised. But the natural 
heart manifesting its aversion to the pure truth of God’s word, and the 
natural reason, in its pride and loftiness, scorning the humbling doctrines of 
the Gospel, many strove to seek shelter in some mongrel species of Deism, 
or Theism, or Unifearianism— disowning the more revolting dogmata and prac- 
tices of Hinduism, and conforming to so much of its conventional usages as 
might save them from being formally driven out of caste. 

4< About the same time, another religious movement had been originated among 
another section of the Hindu community, and was running its own separate 
and destructive course, parallel with the other, but for some time without con- 
tact or confluence. The author of that movement was the celebrated Rajah 
Rammohun Roy,-~a man of vast learning and accomplishments, lie was a 
master of English, and had studied Sanskrit, Arabic, Greek, and Hebrew, that 
he might pem?e the original authorities of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity, and so judge f*»r himself. The result was, that lie openly vendimo 
cd all polytheism and infidelity, and became a Monotheist, or believer in one 
only true and supreme God. He also admired the morality of the Gospel, as 
incomparably superior to every other, — extracted and published in. English 
and Bengali, at his own expense, a compilation, which he designated <l The 
Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Happiness.” His theory was, as regards re- 
ligion, that the oldest of the Hindu Shaslras, The Vedas, regarded by the Hindus 
in all ages as possessed of unapproachable sacrcduess, taught Monotheism with a 
simple worship ; whereas the great heroic poems, the Mahabharat and Rama- 
yan, and the Pauranic, and other Shastras — all of them of an age greatly pos- 
terior to that of the Vedas — were the grand eonupters of the primitive and 
more rational faith ; inculcating the most monstrous polytheism and most 
abhorrent rites and ceremonies of worship under the sun. Vcdism, or Vedan- 
tism, as taught in the Vedas, bore, in bis estimation, the same relation to 
Paurnnism, or the present popular idolatry, as the Apostolic. Evangelism of 
the New Testament bore to Popery, or the present gigantic idolatrous corrup- 
tion of Christianity in the vvc4. Accordingly, as Luther’s design was to destroy 
Popery, the corruption of Christianity, by simply resuscitating genuine old 
Christianity as revealed in the New Testament ; so his (RammohuiRs) mission, 
was to destroy popular Pauranic idolatry, the corruption of Hinduism, by re- 
suscitating genuine old Hinduism as propounded in the ancient Vedas. 

* 6 To this misjion he devoted himself heart and soul. He translated into 
Bengali some of the treatises or theologic dissertations called Upanishads, ap - 
pended to the Vedas, and believed to contain the marrow of their theology, 
with cjher works designed to elucidate what he professed to regard as the 
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primitive faith of the founders of Hinduism. Lie held constant discussions 
with learned Brahmans in his own house, and elsewhere. Still* at first, he 
was considered by all as only a dangerous innovator; and often denounced by 
the rigidly orthodox as a heretic and an infidel. Of course his progress was 
slow, and for years his followers were only a few timorous units. But he per- 
severed. One of his first converts, alas! was a British missionary, Mr. Adams, 
of the Baptist persuasion, whom he had engaged to teach him Greek and He- 
brew. A handful of like-minded Europeans, and Ramraohun Roy, with Mr. 
Adams as their minister, were wont to assemble for worship, on Sabbath days, 
in the library of the Hurkarn , one of our local daily newspapers. And this 
little meeting was wont to be designated The Unitarian Church of Calcutta ! 

\‘ After a time, this meeting was practically abandoned. As a rallying* point 
for hjs few native followers, Rammohun lloy, in 1828, established what he 
styled the Brahma Shabha , or assembly for the worship of Brahma — pronounc- 
ed Brohmo, in the neuter gender — the neuter impersonal name for the Supreme , 
above all the gods of Polytheism. For this meeting he composed devotional 
hymns, which were chaunted ; whole portions of the TJpanislmds of the Vedas, 
and other Vodantic authorities, were duly read and expounded. 

“ Now, it is proper to state, once for all, as a fact, that the real system taught 
iri tlie ancient Vedas is neither Monotheism nor Polytheism (in the modern 
sense), nor Pantheism, but a species of Sabeism , or Elemental-ism , if I may c< m 
a word. That is, the worship chiefly of the Fire, the Air, the Water, and the 
Sun !~ but, curious enough, not the Moon, or the Planets, or the starry host 
of heaven. It is in the Upanishads, of later growth than the Vedas, that the 
philosophising spirit appears, which, from the Vedas, deduces a system — 
vague, doubtless, and mystical and undefined — not of Monotheism , but of 
Pantheism . This is an undoubted fact, which no scholar would now venture 
to dispute. But, for years, scarcely any one pretended to know the originals, 
but Rammohun himself. Accordingly, by sundry glosses and over-free and 
loose translations, alike into English and Bengali, he fostered the impression 
that they were Monotheistic and not Pantheistic. He himself sincerely and 
truly believed in a Personal God, whose unity he delighted to proclaim, as well 
as his creative power and other energies and attributes. And wlmt he firmly 
believed himself, he would fain find in the Upanislmds of the Vedas ; and, by a 
great stretch and latitude of interpretation, with some partial self-illusion, fondly 
persuaded himself he did find them. And what he taught, or imagined, or 
illusively persuaded himself he found there, he strenuously toiled to inculcate 
in others all around. 

“ Still, the progress of the new sect among the Hindus was very slow indeed. 
When the Rajah went to England at the close of 1 830* it could scarcely number 
above half-a-dozen staunch, out-and-out members ; though several kept hanging on 
the outskirts and borders — half-convinced, but fearful of openly avowing them- 
selves as adherents. And the first members and dubious adherents were from 
the old school of Hindus, who had never received a thorough English education. 
When the Rajah left Calcutta for England, it did not appear that any one trained 
in the Government Hindu College had joined the Brahma Shabha, or manifested 
any tendency whatever to do so. Those trained in that college, as already 
indicated, were of a totally different stamp — scouting Monotheism as well as 
Polytheism ; and** indeed every other theism . No! it was at a later period, when, 
after much controversy and discussion, they found Atheism, or Antitbeisrn, or 
total Infidelity, utterly untenable, that some of those who stopped short of 
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embracing €h ristimrity, trhfje they abjured the popular Id<dairy, began id beibink 
, themselvea df tak Vedautisin, as it was thenca!iedVor Br&hmism, as 

it i« no^ Hesigaateiiv This gave thero a refigicte which ^tMedihetrdw 
men ial vision/ had soothed their partiuiiy awakened consciences — saving thetn 
from tlie gross irrationalism of idolatrous Hiiid uism, on thA oue hand, and tho 
burning purity of Gospel holiness, on Hie other. ^ 

41 For many years the Vedas continued to be upheld as the able fountain-head 
of their faith. In 1 839 an impulse was given to the system by the declared; 
adhesion of Babu Debendra Nath Tagore, son of the late wealthy Dwarhuuath 
Tagore, who, on his second visit to England, died there. A periodical Was es<-’ 
tab! i shed; as the acknowledged organ of the Shabha . In it, elaborate .exppsi* 
•tory and vindicatory articles appeared in a style which was calculated to attract 
attention; Agents were engaged, as itinerants, to propagate a knowledge of 
the system mot^ widely among the higher ami middle classes ; and schools were 
founded, in favourable localities, to impress the minds of the young. 

" As late as 18 45 it was declared in their accredited organ, that the Vedas 
were * the sole foundation of ail their belief,* and that f the truth of all other 
shastrns must be judged of according to their agreement with them.* And in. 
-18 16, the president of the Shah ha, or Samaj (as they now prefer calling it), 
thus wrote in one of the daily newspapers : — k We consider the Vedas, and 
the Vedas alone, as the standard of our faith and principles.* 

<f About that very time, however, a new light was beginning to break in upon 
the members. Proofs of their having been under an hallucination with respect 
to the genuine character and contents of the Vedas came pouring in upon them 
from all quarters. The worship therein exemplified was demonstrated to be 
grotty elemental, and accompanied bv degrading, demoralising rites. The 
Brahma of the Upanishads was proved to be an impersonal essence, not one 
personal living and true God, as contradistinguished from the many gods of 
Polytheism, but the one only existing substance, of which the whole visible and 
invisible universe is but a modification; in short, a. system of undisguised 
Pantheism. 

u Slowly and reluctantly, therefore, faith in the inspiration and sole divine 
authority of the Vedas began to be abandoned. The process of abandonment 
was facilitated, if not greatly accelerated, by the importation of American and 
English works, such as those of the Parkers and Emersons, arid their servile 
imitators, which scouted a book or paper revelation altogether. What then 
was substituted instead ? The Volume of Nature ! which they said was * open 
to all, and which contained a revelation, clearly teaching, in strong and legible 
characters, the great truths of religion and morality. ’ For several years, 
therefore, there was no end of articles, papers, pamphlets, books designed to 
illustrate, somewhat after the style of Paley, the natural attributes of the Deity, 
particularly his wisdom and goodness — a goodness so boundless as at once to 
receive till his frail erring creatures into favour. By degrees, however, they 
got wearied and exhausted amid all this chafed and sterile desert’ soil, and dry 
arid parched desert air. The works of some of the later British anti-Christ iaii 
spcculatb rs — Moreil, Francis Newman, and such like — having come to.. the 
rescue, they, a few years ago, suddenly abandoned the Book of Creation, and 
betook themselves to the Rock of Intuition. This rock they hare ever since 
been exd&vatiii g with unceasing and unwearied toil, in quest of its imagined 
hidden treasures of pure, unsullied truth ; but hitherto with poor, barren, most 
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niggardly results. IntjiitfeUj ancl intuition atone, they insist upon it, is ril- sufficient. 
It can give tHedi ali t&ei religious truth which they cure or need to believe 5 all 
the moral duties which they Care or need to practise 5 above all it has convinced 
them of the all-sufficiency of repentance and prayer, without any reference to 
any extraneous mediation or atonement of any kind. But the inefiicacy of repent- 
ance in bahcelling past guilt, arid its justly incurred penalties with the super- 
cession of the claims of justice which such a scheme of easy deliverance implies, 
has been so reiteratedly pressed upon them, that, of late, further tendencies to- 
wards change have begun to manifest themselves. Indeed, as regards one of 
the chief leaders— rather, next to the President the chief— the change has al- 
ready found articulate utterance. lie lias in public candidly admitted that, 
besides having again modified some of their doctrines, they had, once at least,* 
completely changed the very '6am av foundation of the entire system, when they 
deliberately renounced the book revelation of the Vedas, and resolved to trust 
wholly to the revelation of intuition, or intuitional consciousness, or spontaneous 
reason. And on Saturday evening (18th inst. ), in a lecture vindicatory of their 
principles, delivered in the Hall of the Brama Samaj — the hall itself, which is 
of considerable size, passages and verandahs, being crowded almost to suffoca- 
tion with the elite of the educated natives —be, with great emphasis and reiterated 
asseveration, expounded the new view of the nature and efficacy of repentance 
which had dawned upon his mind. They had, be said, been denounced as 
mutilating the Divine attributes, exulting in God’s mercy, for passing over, 
practically repudiating his justice. But this was no longer true. They 
acknowledged God to be just as well as merciful . All men are sinners j all have 
broken God’s law ; all therefore deserve punishment; justice demands that 
there shall be not only punishment, but adequate punisment— punishment 
exactly proportioned to the nature and aggravation of the sins committed ; and 
moral intuition dictates that this punishment must be borne by the sinner himself 
in his own person — and borne inexorably and without mitigation or 
abatement- — partly in the present life, partly in the life to come. Indeed, as 
the punishment due to transgression can seldom or never be exhausted in this 
life, it must, in the overwhelming majority of cases, be endured for years, or 
ages, or even boundless ages, in the world to come. The sinner in his own 
conscience will carry hell-fire with him into a future state, whether there be a 
literal hell-fire or not. The effect of this torture or torment will be to fill the 
soul with anguish, remorse, contrition — in a word, repentance— leading to an 
intense convietkm of guilt, earnest confession, and imploring cries for deliver- 
ance. Still, until the full period expire that shall exhaust the whole of the 
merited penalty, mercy cannot interpose, however deep, sincere, and agonising 
fee the feeling of penitence. But when the period fixed by justice, and the 
penalty apportioned by justice, shall have transpired and been exhausted— then, 
then will the soul fee finally and for ever delivered. Thus, in the p«$aent life 
there can be no certainty of salvation being attainable by any one i though 
after ages, varying in length from a few to an indefinite number, according to 
the gradations' of criminality, all will finally attain to it It is but another 
edition of TJniversalism ; in principle somewhat akin to that of tjjje Romish pur- 
gatory, or "the Hindu metempsychosis, but divested of the possibility of any 
effective display of mercy, until justice shall have exacted from the guilty its 
own demands to the very uttermost. Indeed, so rigorotfs are the exactions of 
justice in this newly propounded scheme, that, though mercy is still much 
spoken of, there is really no place for it. On the old theory of the absolute effi- 
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cecy of repentance, it was. all mercy and «*> jmllce ; on the new theory, it is 
virtually yiU justice md no mercy, For, surely, after justice has eMcted / w/j 
ike criminal hm&elf the full exlerit of the penalty* it is* not mercy that sues 
for, but justice that demands, his instant liberation. Such is the last result 
0 i iutuitioTxd rdigiotir amongst us ! — a result so cheerless and comfortless, that 
+ to many it must sound very like the knell of despair. Oh, how different from 
the prospect held out in the words of ineffable consolation VGod>> loved 
the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish, but have everlasting life.* * Now is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation"* ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and are 
heavy laden with sin, and I will give you rest,* Praised then be God for the 
•precious Gospel, with its soul* satisfying assurance relative to the complete and 
all-sufficient atonement effected by the vicarious sacrifice and death of His own 
Incarnate Son, who; by his perfect obedience and substitutionary endurance of 
the penalty in the stead of sinners* magnified the Divine law, and amply satisfied 
all the claims of Divine Justice. Never, never did I more vividly realize the 
preoiousness of the Gospel salvation, than when listening to the dreary, hope* 
crushing iututidual speculations of the champion of the Brahma Samaj, on 
Saturday evening last ! And yet the system of the Samaj has now become the 
religion of a large proportion of the natives educated in the Government and 
other non-missionary institutions. Its regular and formally initiated member- 
ship now exceeds 1500 in this metropolis and neighbourhood ; while there are 
hundreds and thousands who may be regarded as inquirers or partial adherents; 
The Samaj is therefore a Power — and a Tower of no mean order-— in the midst 
of us. It is, in point of fact, m this part of India, the grand counterman tagon is t 
of an aggressive Christianity. It is a Power, therefore, in whose history, develop- 
ments, characteristics, and proceedings, all the missionary churches of Christen- 
dom ought to feel a deep and peculiar interest. In this respect, the present 
sketch— however brief, meagre, and inadequate— may not be deemed unseason- 
able, or without some real practical utility.** 

Brahma Samaj and Prayer — The following extract is from the 
Frie n d of India : — 

* ( The Indian Mirror^ perhaps the best of all the native-English papers on 
this side of India, has a curious controversy on the subject of Prayer with the 
Vernacular Shomaprocask, which attacks the deist ical Bpwihas whom the for- 
mer journal represents. The Vernacular paper recommends thanksgiving and 
adoration, but condemns prayer proper or asking. The Mirror replies in 
language which requires only the introduction of Christ, to make it all that the 
most evangelical could desire. ‘ What he condemns is, with us, the life of 
religion*:"' Bdigioti can never stand if through arrogance we refrain from asking 
God to give us His aid. Thanksgiving and adoration are duties : prayer is a 
necessity ; without it the soul dies. The Pandit’s theory is really very mis- 
chievous ; and for our dear country’s sake and for the sake of the souls of 
thousands of God’s creatures, we ask our contemporary never more to advocate 
such a godless theory. May his heart be so turned by Providence that he mav 
efijoy the blessifigs of prayer, and recommend others to enjoy the same T ** ® * 

Brahmist Pjrayers*~The following extracts are from the Calcutta 
Christian Observer 
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“ We have failed to obtain. the ^ Eefatatkm of Otdeetk>w |o 
Prayer, ” by Tb£kur DSs Sen, a leading Br^imist of i5aleiitte, to 
which we alluded a few months since ; but having received feopi a 
friend ft copy of the /• “ Br&hmist Hynm-Book,” and also one of a 
^. Collection of Prayers, •' for Br^hmists, We proceed to translate some 

} )ortidns of them. Both these publications are 16mo. tracts. The 
lymn-book contains 80 pages, the collection of prayers 3L The 
latter is sold for one anna : the price of the hymn-book is not stated 
on the cover. ; : • ; ' .7 

" It is obvious that prayers usually exhibit the best side of a re- 
ligious system, and this remark is fully applicable to the present, 
case. There is a growing party among Br^lmiiste who regard 
prayer simply as an absurdity. Of the follo wing prayers, the last, 
though in prose, is found in the hymn-book ; the others are all from 
the smaller collection. Although the absence of any allusion to a 
Mediator and any reference to an atonement (except in one unsatis- 
factory passage) will be painfully felt by every believer in Christ 
yet we apprehend that these prayers, composed by heathen authors, 
for the use of heathen worshippers, are not inferior to some that 
were produced half a century ago, under the chilling shade of 
rationalism, in certain Protestant countries, for the useof professing 
Christian worshippers. And whilst their essential defects are 
lamentable, and the guilt of many Br^hnysts in ignoring and reject- 
ing the gospel is most appalling, yet may it not be hoped that 
others, especially in remote country places, whose ignorance of the 
gospel of Christ is not wilful, may by the sincere use of prayers like 
these obtain blessings far superior to those which they are conscious 
of seeking T” 

1, Morning Prate it. 

Merciful God ; by thy boundless loving kindness I have been kept in safety 
through the night during my sleep ; now with renewed strength and vigour 
I give thanks unto thee from my heart ; accept my love and gratitude. Now 
all things proclaim thy infinite, majesty and thy boundless mercy. Before 
engaging in my day’s work, f entrust all my concerns to thee ; into thy hands 
I commit all my powers of body and mind. Grant me. such strength that I 
may get beyond the reach of all the attractions of this world. Let thy teach- 
ing uphold my soul ; let thy love keep my heart burning ; let thy life-giving^ 
rays shine before me like the jays of the sun. Be thou resplendent Within me, 
and remove all my impure desires, subdue every crooked disposition, and direct 
my every hope, my every disposition towards thyself. Let me never he 
implicated in any work, never give place in ray mind to any thought, whereby. 
I may be debarred from beholding the light of thy countenance. Let me not 
fall away from thee through any beguilement of the world. Let ray heart 
not tend towards any other object besides thee. O thou life of life, purify my 
jjolluted muddy heart by thy life-giving* disposition, Fix tte aim of my 

* The original is amrito, usually understood, to mean something Jike ambrosia, 
or an elixir of life, imparting immortality. Originally it i$ an adjective, mean- 
ing “not do*d,” L e. undying. It is a favourite term with Brahmists, in the sense 
of life giving, or (as we should say) heavtnty. 
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whole life upon tliyself. O my Fneud, daily let ray Uehirt abidf neat thee, 

a second.* , •, ’ v > "Vv ‘ -V ' 

•/■■: y :v; ; ':^ ; v\ ; '.; ; ; ; ■ ••' v ;,V ..' 

0 thou Supreme Spirit ; for the unceasing mercy which : thou v hast showered 
down ttpon iric this day, I gratefully adore thee. It is not in my power to 
> thahk thf 6 ; every iustant,' htery breath is' full of thy mercy and thy ^ benefi- 
cent disposition; Dwelling under the shadow of thy love, I have preserved 
body and soiil ^before thine eyes V have upheld life. For the measure i n 
■which I have this day been able to keep thy benevolent law, for the measure 
in which I have accomplished thy benevolent work, and gained truth, love, 
and seif-approbation, I again and again bow to thee with my heart v 

0 thou, the innermost of my inner part : ihou art acquainted with every 
disposition of my soul ; thou .seest all ray sins, ray impurities, ray infirmities. 
With penitent heart I now ask for forgiveness. If 1 have committed guilt 
against thee, indict upon me a thousand chastisements/}* but forgive ray guilt ; 
never keep the light of thy -countenance hid (from me), With our feeble 
strength wc can do nothing ; grant us thy unfailing help, that wo may not 
be beguiled by the glow of sin. 0 thou Lord of the heart, fill my spirit 
with strength, fortitude and faith, and deliver me from every impure and 
crooked disposition. 

0 thou Supreme Spirit, now, relying solely on thee, I lay me down on my 
bed of rest, if t arise from this sleep, let me afresh devote body and soul 
to thy service. If this be my last night in this world, let me go to and 
awake in that holy world where thy love and joy are poured forth unceasingly. 
Om etc. 

3. A Prayer in Prosperity. 

O thou giver of all good: through thy infinite mercy thou sendesfc me 
unceasing happiness and prosperity ; let me not be beguiled by it ; let pot 
Worldly prosperity ' till' my soul with coneeitj and empty pride, but let (the 
(lame of) my gratitude ever burn' 'brightly. Let me ever bear in mind that it 
is not thy design that, like worldly men, I should become immersed in the 
mean disposition of the world : but the object of all my happiness and all my 
prosperity is that I may with all diligence perform thy work. Let me then 
in happiness and prosperity bo unswervingly attached to thee. Nmv I am in 
prosperity ; if the next moment all passes away, if disease and poverty befall 
ine, let tile not be led astray thereby. In whatever place or condition I may 
be, let unshaken faith in thee ever remain awake. Let the conviction that the 
world is a vain thing ever remain awake in my mind. In every condition 
help me to bear in mind That earthly wealth, honour and happiness arc nothing. 
Let me acquire that wealth, let me gain that prosperity, which shall never 
perish. A pure heart is the best wealth, thy favour the best prosperity, for 
me. O Lord, abide with me, and deliver me from every difficulty and every 
adversity. ' < 

* This is a devotional formula, probably intended to occupy the j>kce of tho 
Christian Amen* "• \ < r 

* t This is tho im satisfactory passage alluded. to, in which there occurs something 
like the idea of atonement. 

X Ahankar, the disposition to look upon selt as distinct from €od aiid important. 
In comluou parlance the term is used for pride. 
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;••■•>■ • / - 4. A PltAYEB IN AdvEBSITY. 

0 Lord, thou art at all times with us, Loth in prosperity tutd in kdversityt 
in happiness and in trouble. 'JThou art the best wealth of the ndt and honour- 
able, as well as of the poor and desolate. Teach me equanimity and content- 
ment, that I may not despond under trouble and poverty, in this' adversity 
let me learn thy benevolent design. Let me never forget that thy look of 
benevolence ever rests upon me. When there is no one left ixi the world to 
befriend me, then I see thy arm stretched forth on my behalf. O thou friend 
of the friendless, grant me such stedfastness that X may bear all the suffer- 
ings of this worldly state with an unperturbed heart. Whatever my condi- 
tion may be, kt me ever keep hold of thee in my heart. Thou art the best 
wealth of the destitute* Oh Lord of the heart, deliver me from intolerable* 
sorrow, misapprehension, syid heaviness of heart. Send forth thy life-giving 
(amnia) light, that it may reduce to ashes my despondency. By thy love up- 
hold my heart and soul. O Lord, thou art all to me ; with an unswerving and" 
faithful heart I commit my whole life to thee ; grant me a refuge with thee. 
Om etc. 

5. A Pbayee poe Patience and Steadfastness. 

O thou Supreme Spirit, strengthen my spirit with thy imperishable strength. 
Teach me, in entire reliance on thee, to remain unshaken amidst all the diffi- 
culties and adversities of this world. Keep me from the fear of man and from 
dependence upon the world. Grant unto me the inclination to devote my whole 
life to thy service. Let me place thy religion in my heart ; let me hold fast the 
truth with an unwavering mind ; let thy favour be my all. Let my confidence in 
thee and my love to thee be such that X may be able for thee joyfully to forsake 
all I have ; for thou art dearer than life to vis. Let me not fall away from thee, 
though old age and death should befall me, and all men should rise up against 
me. Let me fight for the truth even at the risk of life. If 1 should have to 
surrender life for performing thy benevolent work, let me give that also to thee 
with an imblancliing countenance. 0 Lord, do thou keep me ; thou art my 
strength, thou art my life. Om etc. 

6. A Pea x ee foe Deliverance from Sin. 

() thou Supreme Sprit ! Amidst the manifold allurements of this world; 
thou artiny only place of refuge. All ray hope is in thee. Glowing with the 
glow of sin, where cbe can I go, to cool down my heated soul ? 1 am thine, 

0 Lord, I avn thine for ever. Before thee I weep. Forsake me not, because 
thou seest that I am guilty. What can 1 say of my* numerous transgressions 
against thee P Though I -am thy son, thy servant subject to thy command, 
yet I have disregarded that command. Though constantly nurtured by thy love, 

1 have forgotten thee* Thou hast constantly instructed me to forsake the way 
of sin, aud called me to thy. benevolent way, and I have heard thy voice, but not 
obeyed it. Thy love to me is boundless, but I love thee not ; all my affection 
attaches to the world. There is no limit to my guilt : 1 am straitened in 
approaching thy glorious (or bright) presence. Oh thou beneficent, deliver- 
ing God, deliver me ; with rf penitent heart and a troubled mfod I ask for for- t 
giveness ; reduce to ashes all my sins. Let not mean thoughts and impure de- 
sires lodge in my soul. Draw away my heart from the dark world, and direct 
it towards thyseif. Whatever purpose or desire separates me from thee, rtoot it 
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out from my heart, la oil my religious efforts let me with unswerving dispo- 
sition look to thee. Thou art my all, my treasure. Ow etc. 

7. A Pkayeu at the time of Death, 

G thou Supreme Spirit, I am How about to leave the world ; all my happl- 
, Hess and prosperity now forsakes me ; of all my friends none accompanies iue j 
as I cmne alone, so alone I depart. Severed from all the things of 
this world, I now turn towards thy abodes 0 ray father, ray supporter, and 
ray friend, 1 shall never forget how many mercies thou hast showered down 
upon me. O thou purifier of the fallen, thou knowest all the crooked sins 
which 1 have committed. Send forth thy life-giving (amrita) disposition and 
4 cleanse ray impure soul. Make me and take me as thy companion. In this 
ray friendless, helpless state let thy love uphold nie. All the vigour of ray 
body is exhausted ; nothing earthly can give me any ftfnker comfort ; every- 
thing here is become dark to ine ; thy smiling countenance alone is now the 
light of mv eyes. With my whole spirit I worship thee. In this time of 
trouble thou hast not forsaken me ; when no one else is left to me, thy hand is 
laid upon my head. Thou givest me hope that thou wilt never forsake me, 
but keep me throughout eternity in thy cooling* refuge. Thou art my everlast- 
ing treasure, ray everlasting companion, my everlasting father and friend. My 
wife and children and all my family, I now commit into thv bands ; do thou 
keep them all. The world now becomes dark to me; let me goto thy life- 
giving {amrita) abode and awake there, and there let me continually walk in 
thy love and joy, Om etc. . 

• 8. Self-dedication. 

O thou God of love, employ my whole life in thy service. Keep me for ever 
bound by thy love. Make me wholly subject to thyself, In prosperity and in 
adversity, in health and in sickness, in life and in death, always let me abide near 
thee. In whatever place or condition 1 may be, let me walk with thee, walk after 
thee Whatever binds my heart to the world, release me from it. Let this truth 
shine (unclouded) in ray soul, that the chief object of our life is to gain thee, 
that our (great) work is to magnify thy majesty. Let thy love be the luminous 
centre of all ray actions. If there is anything in the hidden recesses of our hearts 
which we are unwilling to give up for thee, do thou remove it. Withdraw all our 
affections from the world and fix them upon thyself. O thou Supreme Spirit, 
make us wholly subject to thyself. Let me spend ray life iu subjection to 
thee, mid commit this life into thy bauds. Om etc. 


“ The above eight prayers, witli an appendix of fifteen short 
hymns, constitute the contents of the * Collection of Prayers.’ The 
following piece, which is characterized by genuine BrAhmist senti- 
ments, is taken from the ‘Hymn-book/ a production of an earlier 
d&te y ancl intejnded for congregational rather than private use. Ifi 
reading this prayer, some reminiscences of Scripture passages 
seem to meet the ear. Was it composed in the days of Rfimmohan 



v- ; O Lord of ilie' (niiverse ! Although the apprc-^ 

Letid thee from this ^beaMif^l visible world which -thou hast 
us, it is xitft becmiBe thou art fav fi om any one of us* Thou sbmest hi&re hnght- 
ly EUm mf object we caia touch with our hands *, but otiiV senses; iu« cut ttpon 
cxteruht things, have beguiled uS into; a great delusion arid turned us a why frdm 
\t!te^'^hy-%ht; : shines in th« darkness, but the darkness knows thve not; 

id the darkness, but -differs from the darkness ; the darkness knows hot 
) am whose body Unit darkness is/” As thou art in the'’ darkness, so thou art 
in the brightness also. Thou art in the wind, in the atmosphere, in the cloud, 
in ilie ra in, in the fl > wer, in the scent Oh L Td of the uitiverse, thou mani- \ 
festesi thyself plainly evetywheve-v thou shiiust forth in all thy » works ; but 
besotted and thoughtless man never once remembers thee. Ail creation de- 
clares thee, and resounds with thy holy name ; but our nature is so senseless 
that we are deaf to this loud proclamation made bv the universe Thou art 
around, as thou art within us, but we wander far away from our own inmost 
part ; we cannot see our own spirit, arid do not apprehend thy indwelling in it. 
O thou Supreme Spirit! thou infinite source of light and beauty \ 0 thou 
ancient One, without beginning* without end, the life of all life V If any seek 
thee within themselves, their efforts to behold thee are never in vain. But, 
alas 1 how few seek thee ! The things which thou hast given us, so attract our 
minds that we fail to remember the hand of the giver. The mind does not find 
leisure for a little while to leave the enjoyment of material things and to re* 
mem her thee. Keeping hold of thee, we live; and yet we spend our lives in 
forgetfulness of thee. 

O Lord of the universe, what is life without the knowledge of thee ! What 
is this universe 1 The vain things of this world, fading flowers, vanishing 
streams, brittle palaces, perishable pictures, heaps of shining metal, these im- 
pose upon our minds, attract our hearts, so that we look upon them as means 
of happiness; but vve consider not that the happiness which they yield, is 
given to us by thee through them. That beauty which thou hast poured 
forth upon thy creation, like a veil hides thee from our view. Thou art too 
pure and too great to be apprehended by the senses ; thou art ° the truth, 
wisdom, the infinite, Brahma.” Thou art “ without voice or touch or shape 
or diminution, without taste, eternal, without smell.” Therefore those who, 
leading an animal life, have degraded their nature, cannot see thee. Alas for 
us ; the truth we take for the shadow, and the shadow for the truth. What is 
worthless is our all ; and that which should be our all, we count as nothing* 
These vain and empty things are from below, becoming our debased minds. 
0 thou Supreme Spirit, what do I see? I see thee manifested - m evVvv thing, 
lie who docs not see thee, sees nothing ; he who does not taste thee, is desti- 
tute of taste : .Is -^4 dream, ‘ his existence vuin. Alas T how wretched is 

that spirit, which ftom ignorance of thee, lias no friend, no hope, no listing- 
place ! How happy is that spirit which seeks thee an c( is anxious to find tin e ! 
But he is Iruly happy, io/ whom thou lmst fully revealed the light. of thy coun- 
tenance, whose tears are all wiped away by thy hand Having through t^y 
perfectly loving compassion found thee, he has attained his 4mUc$> Ah, how 
long, how much longer must I wait for that day, when I shall stand before 
thee perfectly joyful, and it* thy company enjoy the fulfilment of all my pure 
desires; ! Through this hope my soul, plunged iudh£ stream of joy, cxfclaims, 
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0 Lord of the universe, who is like unto thee ? Now my flesti laiieui and the 
world vanisheth, whilst I beheld thee, who -art the God of my life, and my 
portion for ever.. Omi, efec. 

Ultimate Effectof Brahmisia^A^^^^^ of dpinipn ^xi^ts aH 

to Btalimism will lead. • ‘'Brain- 

ho l)e^tn will, in time, be found too cold a creed for even the 
Bengali, and will prove a stepping stone to a feith which rests pn 
Christ.'' The Bombay Guard ictn> after quoting the above, observes, 

“ Were not the Same anticipations expressed in the days of Rainmo- 
Inin Roy ? Many people would be surprised were they to look into 
* Missionary Journals of thirty or forty years ago, and see how close- 
ly the hopes of those days tallied with those of the present*” 

The Rev. Dr. Kay, Principal of Bishop’s College, Calcutta, in a 
lecture on “ The Bible Method of exhibiting Religious Truth emi- 
nently Objective,” expresses the following opinion : — 

“ Now 1 do not believe that any of you, my friends, a re adherents of the old 
Pantheistic Vedanta. So far it is well. But are there not many among 
you who cling to the exmitial error of the Vedanta, that is, its subjectivity ?. 
You speak of the human spirit as containing within itself all the elements of 
religious know ledge capable of ascending by its own inherent strength to 
union with the Almighty. This L believe to be the most imminent danger that 
besets the more thoughtful portion of the youth of Bengal. At presimt all May ; 
seem fresh and bright and promising ; — but the experience of past ages tells u# . 
that Mysticism is no more able to satisfy the wants of men than Pantheism is ; 
and we cannot but fear that as the' -deification of old Vedantism issued in 
the self-despair of Budfthi$iia, so thyself- sufficing subjectivity of the modern 
Vedanta will eventually lead to a \Vi de-spread and desolating scepticism, 9 *'*’' 

ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Bengal. — The Bishop of Calcutta published “ Suggestions to 
tire Clergy on the discharge of their spiritual duties.” The follow- 
ing notice of the work is abridged from the Friend of India : — - 

>e He allows th« clergy, in hot weather, and at other times if necessary, to 
read any one of t hese three — the Morning Prayer, Litany, and Communion Ser- 
vice alone with a Sermon, Or two of them together. He provides admirably 
selected passages from Morning or Evening Prayer for a Parade Service in the 
open air. Haloes not object to the administration of the Holy Communion 
after or instead of Evening Prayers, for the sake of Soldiers. lie is favourable 
to the practice of requesting a Layman to mid the lessons, as this varies the ser- 
vice, affords relief to the minister, and testifies in a slight degree" to the rights 
and responsibility of the laity as members of the Church. lie has supplied 
what is so necessary lor a Church surrounded by idolatry, a Missionary prayer ; 
and has appointed Epiphany for Missionary Sermons and collections. Every 
Chaplain is earnestly advised 4 to acquire a sound knowledge of one of the In- 
dum 'Vernaculars^ The Bishop himself, at his years, has set a good example in 

Calcutta Ohrid! un InteUiqencer, V<L XXX V. p. 174. 
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ttna respect and is entitled to speak with authority. He warmly and hearth 
ly * approves of a weekly offertory as it rests bn scriptural authority, primitive 
usage, and the manifest intention of the Church. The Bishop would postpone 
the offices for the >Churching;;l>f. women, and Baptism till after service ;)yrbuld 
baptize % immemoa in the ease of a convert ; allows Marriage at tmy ibur 
between sunrise arid sunset i and forbids ‘ wreaths and jewellery* in iethale 
candidates at Conlirmatidh as * out of place at the renewal of the vows to re,- 
hourice the temptations of the world. V While the Bishop tells the clergy that 

' |hey pught, especially in the Military stations, to take aii uctive part in the es- 
tablislmient and support of lectures, institutes, libraries, and all means of ra- 
tional and wholesome recreation ; and that it is one of the plainest duties to 
assist their flocks in the., way of general improvement, and to supply them with 5 
helps to escape temptation, lie warns them against the danger of withdrawing 
time from directly spiritual duties, or from study and the careful preparation of 
Sermons ; and to abstain from such employment and relaxations, even though 
they may themselves consider them lawful, as make their brethren to offend. 

/ Such very short Sermons as are sometimes preached in the present day ought 
to be extremely pointed, earnest, and impressive, if they are to escape the charge 
of carelessness and indifference /. Finally, the Bishop speaks of establishing a 
Diocesan Board of Education/* Sept, iff, 1862. . 

Bengal Ch a plains.* — A list of them appeared in the Calcutta 
ChriMaa InldUgejwer. The Ffiiend of India thus notices it 

v “ The first was the well known David Brown of Aldeen, below Serampore, who 
begHn service in June 1 7 S 6 and died in service in June 1812. Paul Limerick 
was the second, and the good and learned Claudius Buchanan the third. Henry 
Mnrtyn’s name appears with the en try, ^ died at Persia/ There is 

the name too of Thomas Thomason, fa . the Ia$£ l^ievAt , Governor of the 
N . W. Provinces. A large number seem *tb liavedibfl in service, and two were 
cli si hissed. Jennings’ name appears &<i V murdered in Delhi y F. Fisher and 
0. T. It. Moncrieff as 4 murdered at Cawnpore / G. W. Coopland as ‘ mur- 
dered at Gwalior / ami H. 8. PolehamptoU as ‘died in besieged Garrison, 
Lucknow/ The whole number from June 1786 to September 18f>2 is about 
230 /* . . . 

, Btooesan . Board of Education. — The education of the chil- 
dren of European descent in India has hitherto been sadly neglect- 
ed by Protestants. The Roman Catholics have taken advantage of 
this and opened, especially in North India, Convent Schools, which 
in several cases have drawn over Protestant children t# their erro- 
neous system" In 1800, the Bishop of Calcutta proposed the esta- 
blishxnent of Schools for European and Eurasian children on the 
Hills. More extended operations were contemplated afterwards. 
The following extracts from a paper entitled, “ Proposals for esta- 
Wishihg- -a 1 .‘Board- pf - Education for the Diocese' • of ;Ca3bt^l/t^a/ , ' will 
show the necessities of the case and the measures which are to be 
adopted : — *' 

?e 1. The want of Schools for European and Eurasian children of the middle 
and poorer classes throughout India is now generally acknowledged. No 
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one can w.yi#>;^;^tTjiperv md Central Provinces, npr the iradin^ crties 
on the coast of without being convinced of it. Not only iia there a 

large number of uiteducated children in almost every great town, but the tra- 
veller along new roads, or projected" lines of railways constantly finds scattered 
families, of overseers and others whose children are either of necessity neglected, 
or else sent, of course at heavy expense, to a school at some enormous distance. 

& In a paper on.; this subject drawuup about -two years and a half ago, 
but not circulated till the end of 1861, in consequence of the more urgent 
need of subscriptions to relieve the famine, I suggested tliree remedies for this 
great want, and proposed that they should be adopted in succession; i The 
first was the establisivmexxt of a school for the Upper Provinces at Simla. 
The second was the establishment of a Diocesan Board of Education to give 
encouragement and stability to local efforts for founding various schools, 
chiefly in the cities of the plains, so that those who could not avail theni selves 
of hill schools might not be shut out from education : and the third was the 
foundation of a school at or near Darjeeling, for Bengal. The wants of Bengali 
were placed last in order on account of the existence of good schools in 
Calcutta. ~k * 

3. The first of these steps has been taken. The Simla School is opened in 
the old Cantonment of Jutog, about four miles out of Simla, under the charge 
of the Itev. S. Slater, recently professor of Hindustani- in King's College 
London, assisted by a trained Master from the, Battersea College. k Though 
the school will certainly need some additional support hereafter in the way of 
exhibitions, or other help towards reducing the cost of education in it, yet for 
the present it may be left to make its own way, 

4. The time has manifestly, come when an appeal should be made to the 

Indian public to take the second t lie establishment of the Diocesan Board. 
There should be'. a 'iu Calcutta under the Bishop’s 

presidency, raising money' to assist focal efforts, procuring Masters from Eng- 
land, paying their outfit^ and travelling expenses, obtaining the best school 
books, establishing prizes and scholarships in schools, facilitating their regular 
inspection and examination, diffusing information and advising school mana- 
gers as to applications for grants-in-aid from Government, and other points 
on which local Committies are often at fault. 

?. With regard to the religious constitution of schools in connection with 
this Board, it may be well to reprint a paragraph from iny former statement 
referred to in para; 2. 

* The first object (of the Simla School) is to train children to be by God’s 
blessing, earnest aud thoughtful Christians, and it is undoubtedly intended 
that the teaching should be that of the English Church. Yet considering how 
rarely it is nebessary or desirable to introduce into the education of the young 
minute points of controverted Theology, considering too the mutual toleration 
and sympathy, which the bond of a common faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
as opposed to Brahmanism and Mohammedanism, must produce among alt 
Christians in India ; I should be very sorry if the school were so conducted as 
not to be available for the education of children belonging to other Christian 
bodies also.’ ” 

• 

Madras.— A Diocesan Board of Education has also been established 
in the Southern Presidency. The following extract will explain 
what* is proposed - 
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u That the object of this Board be to advance the cause of Christian Edit- 
catiori in South India, it- accordance with ite prioeipte& of the Church of 
England ; primarily among tlie children , of the European and Eurasian popu- 
lation, and with special reference to the following points, viz : — 

(a.) The improvement of existing Schools. 

(&.) The training of competent Teachers. 

(c * y The estublislimcnfc of Bible classes in the Government -Provincial and 
Ziliah Schools of the Madras Presidency. 

{d.) The establishment of new Schools where such are necessary. 1 ’ 

Ceylon. — The Bishop of Colombo hfis commenced a Diocesan 
Fund. Its objects are thus explained : — 

pl That a fund be raised by subscription for the purpose of extending and 
maintaining the Church of Christ in Ceylon, especially amongst the Native 
races, by -.graiits-in-aid to such objects as the following, viz : — 

(a.) To providing the stipends of the Clergy and Catechists, or increasing 
them when insufficient, 

(//.) To building and repairing Churches, Schools, or Parsonage-houses. 

(c.) To providing for the endowment of Churches and Schools.” 

Iti the Ceylon Missionary Glco/n.ings the following account is 
given of a visit of the Bi shop of Colombo to Mai watt a Yiliara, the 
principal Buddhist Monastery in Ceylon : — 

.'V The Bishop accompanied by the Archdeacon and by a Native gentleman 
as interpreter, visited the Malwatta Vihnra. The Buddhist priests having had 
notice of the intended visit were assembled in number about twenty. In their 
own temple, his Lordship spoke to them of the purpose for which, he had come 
to Ceylon, told them some of the simplest truths respecting the one God and 
Christianity, and declared his conviction that they add their people imfsjt .and 
would sooner or later yield to the truth as it is in Jesus. He entered into no 
controversy with them, and gained their attention to what he said. He stated 
it was his wish that they should still be the instructors of the people, but by 
the new way of the Gospel of Christ. It was a gratifying sight to see the 
Christum Bishop making confession of Iris faith in a Buddhist Banna room, 
with the yellow-robed priests for his auditors, earnestly calling on them To lay 
aside their errors and to join with him in a crusade for the only religion — 
which is from God,— against their own and all mere human systems. His 
Lordship concluded with a brief appropriate 'prayer?* 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS. 

When the compiler commenced the present volume, he proposed 
devoting (considerable' space to the important subject. -of Missions. 
The other divisions, however, have grown under his hands. Instead 
of compressing the information into the few pages which can be 
allotted at present, he hopes, if life be granted, to issue next year 
a separate work on Indian Missions and their organization. 

The Puiijab Misslouai^ held at Lahore at the close of 

1862, and the new Statistical Tables of Dr. Mullens, claim special 
att ention. A full report of the Conference, giving the wbstanee.of •. 
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%Wmm&rk& -made, as well as the papers read, has beeu fejri^d at- 

. . th<r ^ •••Mission- Press* A copy of it should he pro- 

vided for every Mission Library iix India. The Statistical Tables 
will soon he illiistmted by a graphic sketoh by Dr; MulleiivS of the 
progress of Indian Missions during the last ten years. Missionaries 
will read it with additional interest by being able to compare the 
Statistics of 1852 and 1862/ The Tables for 1852 have long been out 
of print, and even those lor last year are no longer pro(aivabl% in v 
India.*}* Hence a summary of both is given below, printed in parallel 
columns and arranged according to tire languages.! 

* Ceylon, in some respects, seems an exception to the general pro 
grass, the number of Native Christians in North Ceylon, apparently 
having diminished from 0,010 in 1852 to 2,090 in 1802, and the 
Singhalese districts of the island presenting only a slight increase. 
This, however, has chiefly arisen from persons under Christian, 
instruction having been given in the first Return instead of the 
number of Native Christians. Though the number of Nati ve Chris- 
tians connected with the American Board in North Ceylon nomi- 
nally declined from 8,078 to 921, the communicants i n .creased ffoxn 
363 to 453. In other cases, rough estimates seem only to have 
been made in the first instancy. 

As a rule, rural districts have yielded larger numbers of coin 
verts than the cities. In the latter, each case is generally dealt with 
separately ; in the former, although there are also very interesting 
individual conversions, sometimes the people of a whole village 
place themselves in. a body under Christian instruction. Where 
numbers come over at a time, the motives are generally mixed. 
What was called the “Glorious Awakening” at IvLslmagimr in 
Bengal, is now well known to have originated in the hope of tem- 
poral aid, secretly held out by Catechists. For twenty years 
the cry of the people was “ give, give.” Their children were fed and 
clothed, yet, as might be expected, they were not satisfied. || In 
more numerous crises, the hope of protection against oppression has 
been a powerful motive. 


* Pries Its. 3, Postage and Packing f> Annas. — Orders to be addressed to fcho Hey. 
A. Rudolph, Loodhiarta. 

f The only mode of securing copies now is by early application to Messrs, Ninbet 
and Co. , London. 

t Urdu and Hindi, with kindred dialects, are so mixed in North India, that no at-, 
tempt is made to divide the Missions according to languages. The table at page 218 
gives th© Statistics of the Punjab, strictly so called, including the Cis -Sutlej States. 
The Rev. W. Keene estimates that above sixty Sikhs have been baptised 

11 The Rev. T. Stchurr says, w The large majority of our Christians entertain the no- 
tion, that the Missionaries were very poor- at home ami came out to make nominal 
Christians, and receive an allowance for each man, woman and child ; and that wo 
itxjeive^large sums of money from the 'G&mg&iy to supply -dU their want^ and that we 
and the Catechists and others divide it among ourselves, and prosper on their poverty.” 
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Tlio Rev. J. T. Tuokefr, a ^'Iab‘biioti8 ; 'and Buecessful Missionn^ 
'.thirty; years standing,” thus .stated 

.speaking, to be the causes of the success of the Xhmev^lly- .-.'Mis- 
sions •:• — * / 

“ 1 . There ;cs»n be little doubt but that the providential position of the 
European Missionary is the great moving cause of bo many forsaking idolatry, 
and placing themselves under Christian instruction. What X mean by the pro- 
vidential position of the European Missionary is, that he is one of the same 
nation with the ruling powers ; that, as such, he is respected, and, in some mea- 
sure, feared, by all classes of Hindus. Our rulers have established for them- 
selves, a reputation for honesty, and the Missionary, being an Englishman, is • 
also looked upon as an honest man. The almost universal system of bribery 
carried on by the Native officials in the courts, and the fact that European 
Magistrates scarcely ever receive bribes have greatly raised the character of 
Englishmen iu the estimation of the Natives. The English Missionary, being 
looked upon by them aa the same caste, enjoys their confidence as an honest 
man. Moreover, there is a general feeling among the Natives that the Mis- 
sionary has always got the ear of the European Magistrate for good. This is, 
of course, not the real state of the case, yet the Natives imagine so, and this 
causes also respect to the European Missionary, 

2. The immense injustice and tyranny of the high castes over the lower castes, 
leads the latter to look around for help and advice from some quarter. They 
naturally conclude that the European Missionary is their best friend ; and this, 
together with other motives, frequently causes the lower castes to give up i lie 
religion of their forefathers, and place themselves under Christian instruction. 
There can be little doubt but that the great Missionary, Mr. Ehenius, with all 
due caution, took advantage of this peculiar position, which has led to the great 
success of the Missionary work in this province. Haste is sometimes found to 
be even useful iu winning souls to Christ. Eor instance, it is a great reason 
with a Native to chauge his religion when he sees many others of his own caste 
embracer the Gospel. A wise man will use it as an argument to persuade them. 

X would here remark, that although the Natives have just ideas of the influ- 
ence of a European Missionary with the Collector, kc., yet the Missionaries do 
not communicate with the authorities, except in very special cases. 

3. The not hesitating to receive people who come to Christianity with 
mixed motives, is another cause of our success. This is a question concerning 
which the late good Mr. Ragland differed from many of his brethren, but it is 
si question that the Missionary ought thoroughly to sift, and act upon accord- 
ing to his conscience. My own opinion ami practice now is, that we arp not 
justified in refusing to instruct the Gospel to any soul who is willing to learn, 
whatever be his motives. If they are worldly, it is well to know them, that the 
Missionary may know how to instruct his disciple to seek first the kingdom of 

I God and His Righteousness. In my own experience, I have met with two dis- 
tinct classes of persons who offer to place themselves under instruction : 
(1.) A class of people who have frequently heard die Gospel preached, and 
inclined to join it, and moved at last to do so by some worldly trial coming 
upon them. Such I would always receive. (2.) Another class; who, when they 
get into a law-suit, think, by becoming Christians, to frighten their enemies, 
and make them compromise. Such individuals I always keep at a distance, 
but do my best to show them their hypocrisy, and teach them the ttuth. 
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4. The Hindus are, in some measure, religiously disposed : they have a 
great* zeal for their own religion : the fear of demons is very great among some 
castes. This is not the case with the Singhalese in Gey ion, which may account 
in some measure for the little success in that Mission. The Hindus are accus- 
tomed to walk very many miles to their heathen - feasts : when any become 
Christians they do not, therefore, hesitate to go many miles to a leligious meet- 
ing, or to attend the Lord’s Supper, They, as heathen, are accustomed to 
give large sums of money as offerings to demons for some worldly good, and, 
as Christians, are therefore more liberal than others* One thing I have dis- 
covered this year, that the people generally have no respect nor fear towards 
the idols in tlte great temples (properly speaking Hindu temples): it is to the 
devil or demon temple only that the people voluntarily make offerings. 

5. Perhaps the great cause of the success in this province is, so far as there 
are preachers and teachers, the incessant teaching and preaching of the Gospel 
to all who are willing to hear. “ How shall they call on Him in w hom they 
have not believed ; and how shall they believe in Him of whom they have not 
heard .j and how shall they hear without a preacher; and liow shall they preach 
except they be sent ?” 

f>. Another cause is the establishment of daily as well as Sabbath services 
in all the congregations. The custom is, too, in some districts of the provinces, 
of all the members of the congregation assembling whenever their Missionary 
visits the village. This affords both Missionary and Catechist many oppor- 
tunities of teaching the people. 1 think it is not adopted in the Ceylon, 
Malayalira, and other Missions. 

7, Again, the establishment of schools in heathen towns and villages, under 
Christian Schoolmasters, has proved the means of leading many souls to forsake 
idolatry, and the forming Christian congregations. 

8. In these times, and in former times, the Christian zeal of individual 
members of Native Christian congregations, has won many souk- to Christ. 
In the Pauncivilci district 1 have found this to be a great means of inducing 
the people to become Christians. 

The abovemen tie tied statements w ill account for the fact, that frequently 
people forsake their idols, and come over to Christianity by hundreds at a time. 
This may be called the Tinnevelly system, and it is a system which I believe 
can be adopted with success, through God’s blessing, in any province in India ; 
but no doubt it is a system which many good men, on the whole, would reject, 
because of the worldly motives mixed up with those who place themselves under 
Christ ian instruction. However, l look upon the influence here of the European 
Missionary as a talent to be used in the Lord’s work, and, as such, I have been 
permitted, in a small degree, to use it for His glory.”— C At. Record , Juiy r , 18G;J, 

In North India the converts from preaching have yet been very 
limited. The increase, in the number of Native Christians has ari- 
sen, to a considerable extent, from orphan children being placed 
under the care of Missionaries during famines. 

The hope V>f attaining a higher position in the social scale has 
led some of the lower castes to wish to make a profession of 
Chijstiaiiity. 
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It should be observed that Missions among Hindus, strictly m 
called, have much greater diffi culties to encounter than those among 
the aboriginal tribes of India, Dr; Duff compares the cHfteranee to 
the turning up of the “ gigantic thick-set forest'" and the <f treeless 
meadowed prairie ” 

Among the Singhalese the desire of protection against oppression 
does not operate. The Zemindari system is unknown. Converts 
gain no temporal advantages, On the other hand, caste does not 
present .such a barrier as in India. 

Many persons in England think that the following verse by 
Watts expresses the feelings of the heathen with regard to thu 
Gospel - 

c< How glad the heathen would have been 
That worshipp'd idols, wood and stone. 

If they the book of God had seen, 

Or Jeius and iiis Gospel known l ** 


A little consideration, however, will show that the real case is; 
very different. The natural heart everywhere is enmity against 
God. With few exceptions, the people prefer their present systems 
to Christianity. “The prophets prophesy falsely, and the priests 
bear rule by their means, and my people love to have it so” 

Sections of the Church at home may be dissatisfied with the 
small apparent results of their Missions, — they may say, “ Give me 
children or else I die.” The Missionary may answer,. “ Am 1 in 
God's stead ?” The Rev. E. T, Higgens, Church Missionary, Ceylon,, 
remarks 


“ All that man can do in the work is to circulate knowledge, to make known 
the great truth that Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners, that this 
is the only name given among men whereby they can be saved, ami fg exhort 
and beseech the heathen to come to Christ that they may be saved.'* 

Missionaries whose duty it is to stretch forth their hands “ unto* 
a disobedient and gainsaying people,” have far more trying work 
than those who see direct fruits of their labour, who “ joy accord- 
ing to the joy in harvest.” The results of a Mission, however, 
must not be measured simply by the number of avowed converts. 
Though in 1862. there were only 221 Native Christians connected 
with the Free Church Mission in Bengal, every one acquainted 
with the real state of things knows the great influence if has ex- 
erted over educated youths throughout the Presidency. In India 
there will probably be a long preparatory work, and then a rapid de- 
velopment ; multitudes will “ fly as a cloud, and as the dbves to their 
windows.” But before this time comes, the Church must exhibit 
more self-sacrifice, and travail in birth for the . conversion of*, the 
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world. At present the Interest is guagcd l>y the fact that the sum 
raised in Britain to send the Gospel to eight hundred millions of 
Idolaters and Muhammadans, does not amount to one half-pehny 
per -week from each adult. What a contrast to the example’ of Him 
who though He was rich for our sakes became poor ! 

To avoid misunderstanding, the compiler may state that be quite 
approves of Missionaries receiving under Christian instruction per- 
sons who have a very faint idea of the real nature of the Gospel. At 
first little else can be expected than a vague notion that the 
embracing Christianity may be productive of benefit. Such 
• persons are brought within reach of the truth, and one after ano- 
ther, in due season with God’s blessing, may be led to receive it in 
■love. It must be confessed, however, that where the hope of direct 
temporal aid has been the ruling motive, the results even of the. 
preaching of the Gospel have apparently been very small — the heart 
seems steeled against the truth. 

In the review of the last ten years there are one or two very 
encouraging features. Several Missions which up to 1852 appeared 
very unproductive in converts, have made rapid strides dining the 
period under review. Thus, of the four great divisions of India, 
the largest percentage of increase has been in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, which long had been very barren. The progress of the 
Telugu Missions is also very marked. Missionaries who have been 
toiling for years with little to cheer them, may derive comfort from 
this; in due time they shall also reap if they faint not. Another 
ground of hope is that, with one apparent exception, the Singhalese, 
already explained, the number of converts compared with Mission- 
aries is in general considerably greater than it was ten years ago. 
The following table may be interesting. Great caution, is, however, 
necessary in drawing conclusions. Missionaries are not by any 
means regularly distributed over a country. The ages of Missions 
should Ao be taken into account. The Tamil Missions are a cen- 
tury older than the others ; in Ceylon a nominal profession of Chris- 
tianity has existed among many from the time of the Dutch. 

Medical Missions.---This important agency has made considerable 
progress, during the past ten years. At present there are the fol- 
lowing Medical Missionaries in India and Ceylon: l)r. Robson, 
Free Church Mission, Calcutta ; Dr. Valentine. United Presbyterian 
Mission, Rajpootana; Dr. Paterson, Medical Missionary Society and 
Free Church Mission, Madras; Dr. Lowe, London Mission/South 
Travancore ; and Dr. Green, American Board, Jaffna. Measures are 
in progress to raise up well qualified Native Agents, which will 
greatly extend* the field of usefulness. 
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SCPiptoTBS-— ’TKe last Report of tl»e Calcutta. Bible Society gives 
the circulation of the Scriptures in India and Ceylon during the 
last ten years as follows 

Society* Copies* Languages, 

Calcutta Baptist Mission..* 217,003 Bengali, Hindi, Persian and Urdu. 

Calcutta Bible Society. ....... 390,534; Bengali, Hindi and Lepcha. Nepalese, 

Assamese, &e, 

Orissa Mission 30,500 Oriyfe. - 

North India Bible Society... 132,000 Hindi, Urdu, Punjab, Pushtu. 

Loodhiaua Mission Press. 75,000 Punjabi. 

% Bombay Bible Society. 64,994 Mali rati and Gujarati. 

Madras Bible Society ... 592,833 Tamil, Telugu, Canarese, Malayalim, & C. 

Jaffna Bible Society... ... 37,251 Tamil. 

Colombo Bible Society about 28,000 Singhalese. 

Burniali Missions. ..... ....... GO, 175 Burman, Taking, and the Karen tongues. 

Total.. 1,034,9*10 

Tracts. — Dr. Mullens estimates that the Tract and Book Societies 
in India and Ceylon circulated during the last ten years, -8,604,033 
publications. Further details will projpably be given in his Review 
of Missions. All the Tract Societies in India should follow the 
course pursued by the Madras Tract Society, viz., give a list every 
year of the numbers printed and issued since the commencement. 
The last Report of the North India Tract Society does not even 
give the numbers printed or circulated during the year under 
review. 

During the last 3| years the Christian Vernacular Education 
Society lias printed 1,050,443 publications ; the issues amount to 
860,664. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS. 

Very little is known by Protestants of the extent and condi- 
tion of Roman Catholic Missions in India. No Annual Reports are 
published as in Protestant Missions ; the sources of information* 
available to the public are not numerous, and hitherto few Protest- 
ants seem to have had access to them. The compiler, on inquiring 
from Roman Catholic Priests who seemed to have given most at- 
tention to the Statistics of their Missions, was referred to the 
“ Madras Catholic Directory,” issued “ Permissu Superiorum,” as 
the test authority on the subject. On examining that work, he 
was agreeably surprised to find that so many facts were given ; and 
that of late years so much pains had teen taken to ensure accuracy. 

On calling at the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Madras, an intelli- 
gent Priest courteously and frankly answered his inquiries, and 
gave him the* loan of two back volumes of the Directory now out 
of print. The Priest mentioned the difficulties connected with the 
securing correct Statistics in India. He stated that formerly the 
numbers given of the Roman Catholics were merely estimates. A 

23 
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few years ago a delegate from the Pope visited the Indian Missions* 
Among other measures he leconamegaded that a eorr^ 
the Roman Catholics should be taken. Blank Returns were pfinted, 
.in which the name, numbers, residence, and other navticu Jars o f 
every family Were to be entered. In the “ Catholic Directory” fi >r 
1862, the numbers of the families and /persons,: with the streets, 
towns, villages and hamlets, are given in detail for the Madias 
Vicariate, The Priest acknowledged that in some instahoes it was 
found that the numbers of Roman Catholics had been over-estimat- 
ed. It must be admitted, however, that this error is not .peculiar 
to Roman Catholics. In the first Statistical tables of Dr. Mullens/ 
a Protestant Mission in Ceylon estimated its adherents At *7,000 : 
ten years afterwards, when taken in detail they were 'reckoned at 
only 4,131. The Catholic Directory gives annually detailed Statistics 
respecting “ Sacred offices in the Vicariate of Madras.” The follow- 
ing are included : Baptisms of Adults and Infants, (European and 
Native) Confirmations, Annual Communicants, Total Communions 
administered. Extreme Unctions, Viaticums, Marriages, Funerals, 
Poisons attending Roman Catholic Schools, and Population. The 
Returns, Baptisms and Funerals, all point to about the same number. 
Equally exact Returns, however, do not seem to be furnished in all 
the Vicariates, for occasionally the numbers are given as “ about” 
or “ estimated.” 

In several instances the Statistics of Native Protestants are in- 
serted. Generally they are very incorrect. Thus it is stated that in 
the Madura Vicariate, “ Native Protestants, chiefly in the Tirmevelly 
District, number about 27,000.” In Tirmevelly alone, the number 
amounts to 50,000. It is asserted that the “ Protestant Native 
Converts of all sects in the Whole Island (of Ceylon) amount only 
to 4,259.” The number in 1802 was 15,273. 

Persons interested in Roman Catholic Missions in India are re- 
commended to procure the “ Madras Catholic Directory.”* In addi- 
. tiou tq Statistics, important document's connected with the Romish 
'Church in India are occasionally inserted. 

In the following pages copious extracts are given from the 
Directories. Though dry to the general reader, they may be valued 
by those who wish information on the subject. It is admitted, 
however, that a complete account of Roman Catlrolic Missions in 
India, giving full details, instead of brief summaries, is highly de- 
sirable. The only satisfactory work would be by a Roman Catho- 
lic Missionary, who obtained reports from Missionaries, one in each 
important field. 

Western Bengal. —“The Vicar Apostolic resides in Calcutta. There are 
28 priests ; the Roman Catholic population ia estimated at 1 7,000. English 

‘ * It may he obtained fcv rewiitting 1 Rupee 1 Anna to the Catholic JBooh OeppAtory, 

• 4S r y* 2, Armenian Street, Madias* 
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and tbe classics are taught ixi St Xavier’s Colleg^, €ateuUa. A party' -of Jesuits 
from the Belgian Province took - charge ot St. John’s College in 1 8 59, by diree- 
t£onS)f the FrepagSftila* lii Loretto House an education in gi ven to young 
ladies as in Convent Schools hi Europe* 

Berhampore, with 162 Roman Catholic*. Kislmaghur, with 173, and Jessorc 
with 160, are included in the sub-division of Central Bengal. In tlie years I 860 
and 1881 there were 46 converts from heathenism, 29 from Protestantism, and 
14 from Mahomedamsm. There arc 7 schools (one of them English) attended 
by 182 children. 

Eastern Bengal* ---The Vicar Apostolic resides at Chittagong. There am 
*8 Priests. The Soman Catholic population is 6,476. Five out of thirteen 
Churches arc in the possession of 4 Schismatic Priests. Schismatic population 

In 1861 there were 28 converts from- Heathenism, 5 from Protestantism, and 
427 persons renounced the Goa Schism. 

Patna -‘-The Vicar Apostolic resides between Patna and Dinapore, Oudh 
js included in the Vicariate. There are IS Priests; the number of Roman 
Catholics is 8,383. There is a Convent School at Darjiling with about 40 
boarders. In the city of Pulua there is a Native Male Orphanage, where there 
are about 20 boys, converts from Heathenism. At Bankipore, near Patna, 
is St, Joseph’s Convent, with a Boarding School, a European Female Orphanage 
and a Native one, as also a nursery of little children in different buildings/ 
under the care of the Nuns of the Blessed Virgin.” There are in the European 
Male Orphanage 43 boys. 

In the year 1862, conversions from Protestantism 8, and from Heathen* 
ism 59. 

Agra- — The Bishop resides at Agra. There are 25 Priests, at least 1 7 -of 
whom receive each an allowance from Government of Rs. 200 or 100 monthly. 
The number of Roman Catholics is given as 20,313. The great bulk are Eu- 
ropean Soldiers. There are six Orphanages with 917 inmates, viz., four at Agra, 
two for European boys and girls, and two for Native boys and girls ; two at 
Bird hanah for Natives/ There is a Convent at Agra, with branches at Mus- 
soorie, Sirdhanah and Sealkote. There is a College at Agra and a School for 
boys at Mussoorie. Besides the English Schools, attended by 560 pupils, there 
are 4 Vernacular Schools, attended by 108 children. 

In the years 1859, 1860, and 1861 the conversions from Paganism numbered 
89, and from Protestantism 98. 

Bombay and Poona.' — There are 45 Priests. The Roman Catholics are 
estimated at 17,000* of whom 4,700 are Europeans. From July 31, 18 01 to 
June 30, 1862 there were 529 infant baptisms, and 100 adult baptisms, viz., 
53 Heathens and 47 Protestants. 

The Seminary at Bandora, near Bombay, contains 19 students* 7 of whom 
are in Theology. There is in Bombay a Convent of Nuns of the order of Jesus 
and Mary, who ^ecp a Day-School in the Fort and another in the Native Town, 
each attended by about 40 pupils. They keep also a Boarding School at Maza- 
gon, in which there are 50 boarders. A branch of the same order is in charge 
of the female Orphanage at Poona, containing upwards of 140 children. At 
Karra dice the i( Daughters of the Cross*’ from Liege hare opened an English 
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Day-Sclioal, attended by 35 pupils, and a Vernacular School in which dhii^n 
of the poorer glass receive religious instruction and are t&ughtplainneedle- 
■ work, • ■ : : : ’V’'- • •: ■ '; -V\ ; - / . ; ;7 /^v v • - ; ... : 

Vi 23 lgapatim.— This Vicariate includes Orissa. The number of Priests is 
17 > Homan Catholic population, 8,55 S. 

There are three communities of the Sisters of St* Joseph, one at Vizaga- 
pataru, one at Yanara, and one at Kamptee, whose Schools are attended by 
136 female children. In the orphan establishment under the care of the 
Nuns there arc 83 destitute children supported by the Mission, viz., 53 Eu- 
ropeans and Efist Indians and 30 Natives. 

In 1862 there were 137 adult Baptisms Heathen converts, 104, and of ‘ 
Protestant converts, 33. 

There are 10 English Schools attended by 382 children ; and 9 Vernacular 
Schools with 274 children in attendance. 

Hyderabad.—Triests, 9 ; Homan Catholic population, 4,680. An Eccle- 
siastical Seminary has been established at Hyderabad to supply the Mission 
with an Indo-born clergy. “ As a reward of merit an opportunity will be af- 
forded once every four or five years to two of the most worthy candidates for the 
Church of going to Europe to complete their courses in AH Hallows College 
near Dublin, or in the College of the Propaganda at Home.” 

There were 172 adult baptisms in the three years ended 15th June 1862, 
viz., Protestants 42, Pagans 130. 

Mangalore. — Priests, 35 ; Roman Catholics about 44,000 ; Schismatics 
9,000. 

Of the 35 Priests 10 are European Carmelites, 6 Goanese, and 19 Natives. 
They have possession of 12 Churches and 15 Chapels. There are 12 Goanese 
Schismatic Priests, who have 11 Churches and 12 Chapels. 

At Mangalore there is a Convent of the Sisters of St. Joseph of Apparition. 
They keep a Boarding and English Day-School with SO children in attendance. 
They have also charge of the Female Orphanage in which there are 35 orphans. 
There are 7 Postulants in the Noviciate. The said Sisters have also a Convent 
with an Orphanage at Calicut. There is a community of Christian Brothers at 
Mangalore aud another at Tellicherry on the Malabar Coast. 

At Calicut, Make, and Prenghipefct there are Catechumenates for the instruc- 
tion of infidels. 

Adult baptisms in 1860 and 1861, 93 ; of which 69 were from Heathenism 
and 24 from Protestantism. 

Mysore* — Priests, 18; Homan Catholics, 17,100. 

Besides the 4 Churches in the Cautoimient of Bangalore ; there are 38 
Churches and 26 Chapels in the Vicariate. The Seminary, which is exclusive- 
ly for Natives, contains 29 students ; one of them is a sub-deacon and five are in 
minor orders. la connexion with the Seminary a college has been established 
lor the education of European and East Indian children. There is a noviciate 
of the Brothers of St. Joseph ; 8 members have already received the habit. 
There is A Convent of the order of the Good Shepherd, established in Bangalore. 
The religious ladies have charge of two female Schools ; one for Native girls, 
and another for Europeans ami East Indians. There arc also two Orphanages 
lor Natives, one for boys and another for girls. There are in the Vicariate 
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l S SeliOols— six English Schools in which 3 SO children are educated and 12 
Vernacular Schools attended by 306 children. 

There are no Schismatics iu this Vicariate, nor any Schismatic Priest. 

In I860 there were 164 adult Baptisms, viz., 12 Converts from Protestantism 
and 152 from Heathenism* 

Coimbatore. — Priests, 19 ; Roman Catholic population, 17*000; In 
Coimbatore there is a haudsome Cathedral with an arched brick roof and a splend- 
ed dome. The Ecclesiastical Seminary contains 12 Native Students. Besides 
several Vernacular Schools, established in the principal Stations of the Vicariate, 
there are at Coimbatore English and Tamil Schools attended by about 150 
children. At Curmutiumputty there is an Orphanage containing 21 native 
boys. In Coimbatore there is a Convent under the rule of the third Order of 
St. Francis of Assisium, in which there are 15 native Nuns, 8 professed and 
7 Novices ; they keep a day-school for girls. To the Convent is attached an 
Orphanage containing 12 native girls, under the direction of the Nuns. 
Conversions iu the years 1859 and 1860 from Protestantism 9, and from 
Paganism 121. In 1862 there were 90 adult baptisms, viz., 8 converts from 
Protestantism and 82 from Heathenism. 

Madras. — This Vicariate extends from the mouth of the river Kistrrn to 
the mouth of the Palar. Priests, 15 ; Roman Catholic population, 36,426 ; 
Schismatics, 5,570. 

In Madras there is a Convent for Nuns of the Presentation Order with a 
Female Orphanage attached, in which 93 poor children receive support and 
education. There is a Male Orphanage attached to the Cathedral in which 
there arc 87 boys. There are 26 boarders in the Seminary, of whom 8 arc 
Natives. Four have received minor orders. 

The Brothers of the Immaculate Mother of God, a community of Native 
Monks established at Chingleput in 1857, opened a school at Kitehery (33 
miles W. S. W. from Madras) in I860, in which about 80 children are in- 
structed. In 1861 they built by public subscription and with the aid of the 
Kitehery Christians, a Monastery which a (lord a ample school accommodation 
to the children and when completed will be a comfortable residence for them- 
selves. The community numbers at present 9 professed Monks and three 
Novices. The Rev. T. Arokianader is the Superior. Besides the Kitehery 
School, of which they have sole charge, the Monks superintend 3 other Schools 
in the district, in which 80 children arc educated. 

In the Vicariate there arc 17 English Free Schools— -ten for boys and seven 
for girls ; 19 Tamil Free Schools, 18 for boys and 1 for girls, and 7 Telugu 
Schools. There are 2,300 children receiving education in the Schools, viz., iu 
the English Schools 1,600, and in the Tamil and Telugii Schools 700. 

Adult baptisms in twenty years to the 15th November 1859, 4,349 ; of 
which 3,257 were from Heathenism and 1,092 from Protestantism. 


Adult Baptisms 

1860 

1861 

13625 

Converts from Heathenism . 

124 

151 

115 

Converts from Protestantism 

.. , 26 

27 

ir/ 


150 

. ■ m , 

130 

Amutal Average of Adult Baptisms 

1839-59 

215 


Do. • 


m 
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The follbwing table, with the exception of the number of Protestants* is taken 
from the Madras ^atkolic Directories lor 1853 and 1803. 



Native 

Adults 

Baptised. 

Pupils in 
Senools. 


Population. 

■ ■ 

Protes- 

tants.* 


1852^1862 

185211862 

11. Cat. 
1852 

fcchm. 

1852 

R. Cat. Scktu. 
1862 1 1862 

1852 

1862 

Madras & Suburbs. 

57 38 

9'87 

1250 

24,840 

6,930 

16,499 

3,894 

2,572 

3,577 

St. Th o& V Mount.. 

•6 1 

161 

206 

1,240 

135 

1,438 

527 


• j> 

P&htveram & Chin- 









gleput. .. . ...... 

2 1 

138 

150 

800 

140 

1,186 

192 


■ V 

Poomunallee .. 

2 ... 

30 

75 

600 

• ... 

615 

57 

. ■ . 

p. . 

Kit chery ............ 

13 10 

20 

160 

3,200 

200 

3,631 

297 



Areot ... ...... ...... 

i 10 9 

... 

50 

2,052 

*.m ' 

2,191 


2 

674 

Guntur & Nellore.* 

70S 10 


100 

4,350 

100 

5,169 


186 

382 

Beil ary ... 

22 12 

180 

300 

2,500 

493 

2,894 

603 

120 

351 

Moodghul and llai- 
chore...... ... 






1,043 




Cuddapah, Kurnool 
and Bellary Vil- 



i ■ 




i 



lages . 

48 34 

- 

i is 

! 

1,818 

33G 

1,860 

1 ■ . - _ 

108 

3,291 


230 115 

1588 

[2360 

.41,400 

! 8,334 

36,420 

i 5,570 

. .V 

... 


Pondicherry. — This Vicariate lies between the Palar and the Cavery. 
Priests, 44 Europeans and 14 Natives ; Roman Catholic population, 107,130. 
Schismatic population, 3,329 ; Priests 4. 

The Colonial College of Pondicherry has 103 pupils ; the Theological Semi- 
nary 10, and the Petit Seminary, exclusively lor natives, 176. 

There are two Convents of native women of caste ; in one, (the Convent of 
the Carmelite order) where there are 19 professed Nuns and 5 Novices, they 
live cloistered in prayer and retirement ; in the other, called the Convent of the 
Sacred Heart of Mary, under the rule of the third regular order of St. Francis 
of Assisium, there are 9 professed Nuns and 8 Notices ; they keep a day-school 
for girls of caste. There are 5 branch Convents of the same order. There 
are two Orphanages for native girls : one for girls of caste and one for pariahs, 
both under the direction of Native Nuns of the order of St. Francis of 
Assisium. "lathe latter 52 orphan girls are brought up under the care of *18 
Nuns. • 

Two Magdalen Asylums were established in 1858; — one for females of caste, 
■called the JRefage of SL Anne , the other for Pariahs, called the Rrfuge of SL 
Magdalen . Both institutions are uuder the direction of Native Nuns. Each 
establishment has 12 inmates. 

There are two Hospitals in Pondicherry supported by the Mission and 52 
Schools both Tamil and French in the Vicariate, in which 1418 boys receive 
instruction. There are also 11 female schools with 480 pupils. 

There is a Convcnt of European. Nuns (sisters of St. Joseph) at Karical. 
Five Nuns give instruction to 103 girls, half of them natives of caste. They 
established an Orphanage in March 1856. 

■ -« — — — — — '■■■■ 1 (• '■ 

* From Statistical Tables by Rev. Dr. Malleus, 
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Adult Baptisms. 1852-58 1859 ~ 1$«<> 1861 

Converts from Ileafhomsm.... r .. 2,824 393 , 404 68$ 

Converts from Protestantism.., .... 308 46 84 57 

3 > 132 ‘ 439 ■ ' ms . . . 743 

The jurisdiction of the Prefect Apostolic of Pondicherry extends to the 
French Settlements of the East. In Pondicherry, however* it is restricted to 
Europeans and ail that wear lints. Total population under his jurisdiction 1,800. 

Madura.— This Vicariate extends southward from the Cavery to Capo 
Comorin. It includes portions of the Districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 
with the whole of Madura aud Tinnevelly. There arc 46 Priests, 130 Chur-* 
dies, and 430 Chapels. The total Homan Catholic population amounts to 
141,174. There are 15 Schismatic Priests, whose congregations number from 
20,000 to 25,000. , 

At Negapatam there is a Scholasticate in which five students of the Society 
of Jesus attend the course of Theology, In the College there are about TOO 
boarders, maintained for the most part at the expense of the Mission. 

At Trichitiopoly there is a Convent of European Nutis of the order of our 
Lady of lleparatiou. They have the direction of the Native Nuns, the orphan 
girls, the Hospital, and house of Instruction for Native women. They have 
also opened a School for European and East Indian girls. 

The Congregation of the “ Seven Dolors of our Blessed Lady” numbers 15 
members. These have made their vows, and are employed as Catechists and 
Schoolmasters : they are also intrusted with the care of the orphan boys, the 
hospitals, &c.. Besides these 15, there arc 7 Novices. 

There are several Orphanages established throughout the Mission. The 
total number of orphans contained in them amounts to 5(35 ; 469 -of heathen 
parents ; and 36 of Christian parents. At Trichinopoly the orphans are 
chiefly engaged in book-binding, in the manufacture of cigars, and in other 
useful manual labor ; while the orphan girls, under the direction of the Euro- 
pean and Native Nuns, are occupied in handiworks becoming their sex. At 
Dindigul and Adeikilaboomm in Tinnevelly, they are trained to agricultural 
pursuits. Whatever profits accrue from their labor are expended on themselves. 
Those who evince anjapiitude for learning arc sent to Trichinopoly, Nega- 
patam or Madura. ■ 

At Trichinopoly, Madura, Saroogany, and Negapatam, Hospitals have been 
opened for the abandoned sick. Christians and heathens arc admitted alike* 

The adult baptisms during the four years ending in 1 857 amounted to 1611, 
of which 1256 were from heathenism and 355' from Protestantism. The num- 
bers during the last four years are given below. It would be interesting to 
compare the numbers of adults baptized during. -the same-- period .by., the 
Protestant Missionaries within the same limits; but the Statistics of the 
American Madura Mission do not give the number of adult baptisms— only 
the additions to the Churches on profession. As the latter may have been 
baptized in tbfcir infancy, the aggressive action upon heathenism cannot bo 
tested. The adult baptisms should be given in all Mission - -Statistics. ' The 
numbers of adults baptized' in the Tvmevelly Missions of the Church Missionary 
l^ociAy and the Gospel Propagation Society arc appointed t— 
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Roman Cathplie* Missions. 

1859 

I860 

1861 

. 1882 

Total. 

Madura Vicariate, Adult Heathens 
baptised **. ..7 ... 

•• ''38(K 

350 

516 

886- 

2,137 

Adult Protestants... ... v ».* 

23 

16 

46 

; ' 84 

169 

> ji ■ " ° ' ' ' i; 

408 

366 

562 

aro 

2.306 




; . «w»» 1 1 iiii. " 

'■ 11 1 

. -r-r- 

Church Mission Thmcvelly. 

Adult Heathens baptised... ... 

537 

515 

564 

470 

2086 

Adult R. Catholics received ... 

16 

11 

34 

14 

75 

&P, G, Mission Tinnevelly 

Adult Heathens baptised ... ... 

246 

223 

362 

168 

999 

Do. It. Catholics received 

31 

• 23 

26 

11 

91 


830 

772 

ll 

663 

3251 


Qailon. — All the Vicariate is under the Government of, Travnncorc, except 
Tu'njCHcherry and Anjmgo, which are under the English Government. The 
number of European Missionaries is 8, Native Priests* 1 6, viz., 6 of the Latin 
rite and J O of the Syrian rite. Roman Catholic Population, about 50,000 ; 
Churches 21; Chapels 103. English Schools 2, Tamil and Malayalam 
Schools 15 ; pupils 1,130, There are 7 Schismatic Priests, four of them 
Natives of Goa ; the Schismatic Population is about 7,000. There are 7 
Schismatic Churches and 24 Chapels* 

“ In this Vicariate is the Sanctuary of St. Francis Xavier in Cotar, remark- 
able as the dwelling place of the Saint, and for his miracles and for the great 
concourse of Christians who flock there from all parts. Near to the Sand nary 
is the house of this great Apostle of India, which is converted at present into 
a small Chapel,” 

The Rev. J. F. Gannaway, of the London Mission, Jamestown, 
near Capcv Comorin, in liis report for 1862, says : — 

<e The Jesuit priests have a strong hold in some villages, but chiefly among 
the fishermen of Cape Comorin (descendants of Xavier’s converts) and at one or 
two points on the Eastern Coast. In each place they have a better Chapel 
than any yet finished in our Christian Congregations of the District. At 
Vadavangulam, where we have a small Congregation, the worshippers of Mary 
have been for nine years building a very large and substantial cathedral-likc 
structure, divided in the people’s part for the separate accommodation of Sud ras, 
Shaiiars, and Pariahs. A European superintends the architecture; one or two 
native Monks and a number of native Nuns also are there. Two large bells, 
from a donor in France, have just been made the subject of baptism” 

. The. Catholic pirectories give the adult baptisms as follows. The 
baptisms by Protestant Missions in the Vicariate are added 
below:— 

Roman Catholic , Misriond. 1858 1859 1800 18(51 and 18fi2 Total 

Adults Converts for Heathenism ... 210 187 382 ... V 716 1,534 

Protestantism ... ... 1-8 51 42 ... 48 312 

704 


417 241 424 
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London M bs i on. 

1858 

1800 

1800 

180L 

1862 

Total 

Adults baptisms ... 

77 

245 

155 

' m 

170 

. 878 

Church M, S, 

Adult baptisms ... 

284 

304 

268 

m 

346 

1735 


301 

600 

423 

695 

525 

2618 


Verapoly.— This Vicariate includes the north of Travancore, the Cochin 
territory, and Malabar south of Ponany. Although comparatively small in 
superficial extent, it is- the largest in Roman Catholic population and Native 
Clergy of all the Vicariates Apostolic in India* It is divided into parishes and 
affiliated Chapels, with a proper number of Native Clergy under the direction of 
European Missionaries, so that it differs little from an Italian bishopric. 

The presbytery of Verapoly is an immense building, erected gradually in the 
space of nearly tvvo centuries, in form of a Convent for Missionaries and Native 
priests employed there. Adjoining is the Episcopal house, with its apartments 
for offices, and two great Seminaries, one for Latin and the other for Syrian 
Native Clergy. Houses for Catechumens and an hospital are also situated 
there. Heathens desirous of being baptised are admitted into the hospital and 
maintained there while under instruction. All these buildings, as well as the 
Cathedral Church, are situated in an Island, called Verapolv, surrounded by 
the waters of a considerable river, which forming several other small islets in 
its course, flows into the sea at Cochin. 

The Vicar Apostolic, who is Archbishop of Faisalia, resides at Vcrapoly. 
There are 6 European Priests, and 30 Native Priests of the Latin Rite ; Roman 
Catholic population 70,000 ; number of Churches 23, Affiliated Chapels 40. 
Of the Syrian rite there are 332 Native Priests, 160,000 laity ; 116 Churches 
anil 128 Chapels. There are one great Seminary for Latin Native Clergy 
and six for Syrian Malay alim Clergy. Five convents for Syrian Malayuiim 
Clergy have been established within the past few years. There are 807 
Churches and Chapels in the Vicariate, and one school at least attached to 
each of them. 

The Mission established with due permission both of the “ Holy See” and 
Government, 3 Printing Presses, in which are printed in the Malnynlim lan- 
guage useful books adapted to the instruction and devotion of Roman Catholics, 

There are 20 Goanese Schismatic Priests anil about five or six thousand 
adherents. 

The Syro-Nestorians on the Malabar Coast amount to about 30,000. They 
have their own Churches and Clergy. 

The Rev. J., H. Wilkinson, of the Church Mission, Trichur, Cochin, 
writes : — 

“ These Romanists, who call themselves Chaldean Syrians, arc now in a 
state of anarchy, having revolted from the Latin Bishop of Vcrapoly, in favour 
of one Mar Thomas who had been consecrated for them by the Patriarch ot 
Mosul, but who was induced, it is said, by bribery to leave them in the lurch. 
They are now in a state of uncertainty, being driven hither and timber, as 
their hopes of another new Metran, or their fears of the anathcfbns of the old 
preponderate. What will be the resultfhas yet to be seen”—- -Madras, C. M . 
Record, December 1862. 
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Jaf&ia — This Vicariate includes the north-eastern parts oL Ceylon, in- 
habited ciiicfiy by Tamils There arc 24 Missionaries ; the number of Xioman 
Catholics is 55,237. Details will be found in a table at the end of the notice of 
the Colombo Vicariate. 

46 There are established in Jaffna three Confraternities, which are, under God, 
the means of much good : one of the Confraternities, under the patronage of 
St. John the Baptist, has for one of its objects, the suppression of drunkenness 
amongst the male portion of the congregation. Although total abstinence is 
not enjoined by the rules, a large proportion of the members are de facto tee- 
totallers. The Confraternity of the Immaculate Conception established for 
both unmarried and married females, has had the happy result of forming a 
nucleus of Catholic women of strictly moral conduct who are an ornament to 
the congregation. Ever since the Mission preached in Jaffna in the beginning 
of 1858, a very remarkable improvement has manifested itself among all 
classes. A Lending and Circulating English and Tamil Library has been 
lately established. The books are sought for with much eagerness, and con- 
tribute to diffuse amongst the Catholics much useful information, and to dispel 
the prejudices against our Holy Religion which the Protestant publications, 
by which the island is over-flooded had created. 

u In addition to this, the Catholic Publishing and Book-selling Company 
Limited, have kindly authorised the creation in Jaffna of a Repository of their 
Publications.” 

There are in Jaffna two English Schools for which Government gives a grant 
of £200 yearly : the male school is under the direction of British Brothers of 
the Ob laics of Mary Immaculate. In connection with the school a confrater- 
nity of St, Joseph, is established for the best conducted children. 

Attached to the English School for females is an Orphanage where 53 girls, 
European and Tamil, receive support and education. “ This school is to be 
placed by the 1st of January 1803 under the management of Religious Ladies ; 
six of whom (Members of the Holy Family) have accompanied Bishop Semcria 
on his return from Europe. A large piece of ground, measuring upwards of 
4 acres, has been purchased and walled in, a most eligible situation, at an ex- 
pense of £615, for the erection of the Convent, Schools, and Orphan Asylum. 

<l An Orphanage for children born of heathen parents has been lately esta- 
blished in Jaffna in connection with the Association of the Holy Childhood in 
Paris. In the male department there are 70 boys, more than half of whom 
have already been baptised. Their time is divided between prayer, school, and 
manual labour. In the female department there are 28 girls. 

“The Society of the Propagation of the Faith had been established in 
Jaffna some years since.” The amount received from 1857 to 1861, was 
£20-5 8. The Society of the Holy Childhood has been likewise started and 
counts now 15 series. 

“ Spiritual Retreats have been preached in the Chilaw and Kaimei Missions ; 
both have been attended with the most consoling results. At the former sta- 
tion a magnificent Church due to the zeal of Jlcv. Father Oruna, in the Gothic 
Tuscan mixed style was consecrated on the 10th Nov, 1860 by Bishop Semeria. 
This Church is the largest religious building in the Island of Ceylon ; it mea- 
sures 157 feet by 48. Three other Churches which scarcely yield to this iu 
beauty, though in size they hold ouly a secondary place, have been likewise 
opened in the Kaimei Mission. They reflect great credit upon the architect, the 
residing Missionary. Father Garcia. * 
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“The Bishop of Jaffna has turned all his attention to the work of these 
Spiritual Retreats and to the question of Education. In 1860 he published in 
English mid Tamil a Pastoral, wherein are pointed out the immense dangers of 
the Protestant Missionary and Government Schools. Under his auspices some 
works on the same subject have been printed by on 3 of the Oblate Bathers. 
There is every hope that Government will be induced to adopt a system of 
Education more just and fair to the large Catholic population of Ceylon, and 
that in some years hence the depressed state of Catholic Education in the 
Island, will cease to be a reproach to tlie flourishing and rising. Church of 
Ceylon.” 

■There are in the Vicariate 48 Schools ; viz., 4 English and 44 Singhalese 
and Tamil. In the Schools 1,538 boys and girls are taught by 53 School- 
masters and 3 Schoolmistresses. The conversions from Heathenism and 
Protestantism in 4 years ended 31st December I860, were 884. 

Colombo* — The Vicariate includes the Districts of the Island inhabited by 
the Singhalese. There are 22 Apostolic Missionaries, viz , 12 Italians, 3 G oa - 
nese, 3 French, 3 Spanish and 1 Ceylonese ; of whom 16 are Benedictine 
Monks, 3 of the congregation of St. Philip Neri, and 3 of the congregation of 
the Oblutes of Mary Immaculate. The Roman Catholic population amounts 
to 97,403. Besides the Cathedral, there arc 14 l Churches. 

There are in the Vicariate 4 Confraternities, one of the Society of the “.Do- 
lors of the Blessed Virgin Mary” one of tin*. “ Sacred Heart of Jesus,” one of 
the “ Sacred Heart of the Holy Mother,” and one of the “ Scapular of Mount 
Carmel.” The members already admitted amount to 3,710. 

At Colombo there is a .Repository of Catholic Books received from the Book- 
selling and Publishing Company in England. Books to the amount of .4300 
are always on hand. 

It is in contemplation to erect two Educational Establishments, one Seminary 
to admit, beside Ecclesiastical Students, others who wish to acquire a suitable 
Catholic Education, and the other for the education of gills. 

‘•The Mission has sent two young Ceylonese to Rome for education, who 
had already taken the holy habit of the order of St. Benedict. Three others 
embarked on the 2nd November 1862 for Rome, for the purpose of becoming 
Benedictine Monks,” 

There are in the Vicariate 4 3 Schools, viz., 5 English, 3 Mixed, and 40 Ver- 
nacular Schools. In these Schools 2,139 boys and 48.1 girls are under the 
tuition of 43 Schoolmasters and 8 School unstresses. Of these 18 School*, 17 
are supported by the Mission, and the others by the congregations and parents.* 

Adult Baptisms ... ... 1857 1858 1859 I860 1.801 1862 Total. 

From Heathenism ... ...451 330 409 309 210 329 2140 

do. Protestantism 41 1 422 239 320 311 352 2001 


802 758 018 095 557 OS I 4201 

Roman Catholic Population of Ceylon as given in the Madras 
Catholic Directories for 1853 and 1803. The Directory for I HOB 
seems to give the Census of 1800. 

* Several years ago a list of Unman Catholic Schools in Ceyhm v.\e annually |mb]i4ur<1 
.in the Government Almanac. The C o' fa ml o Observe,- denounced them a* mythical, 
amWic return was no longer inserted. 
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Jaffna Vicariate. 


1863, 

. . 

Colombo Vicariate. 

' 

1853* 

1863. 

.Taffna ... ... • 

7,000 

7,100 

Colombo, Goitan- 


: j 

Islands .4. ... ... 

8,000 

5,930 

China ... 

. 

6,974 

WaLiigamo ... ... 

4,500 

5,930 

„ Pefctah ... 


6,408 

Point Pedro 

3,500 

3,746 

„ Mutwal 


8,000 

Manaar ... 

5,000 

5,490 

Total.., 

2(i,ooo 

21,382 

Mantotte 

5,000 

4,200 

Alootcoor Corle 

9,120 

-16,68(1 

Calpentyn & P.utlam. 

4,500 

3,193 

Negomho 

27,000 

30,830 

Chitaw 

. . . 

5,700 

Sina Corle 

3,500 

6,050 

Kahn el 

11,000 

9,500 

Morottoo ... ... 

2,100 

5,619 

Wanny 


1,000 

iHewagam Corle... 


3.880 

Trincomalic ... ! 

1 1,600 

1,660 

Caltura ...| 

4 000 

7,679 

Batticaloa 1 

1,600 

1,992 

Southern Province. j 

1,500 

6,214 

Kornegalle j 


714 

Central Province, . j 

1,000 j 

3,392 


50,500 

56,155 



97,768 


SUMMARY OF HUMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN INDIA AND CFAI.ON. 



Priests. 

K. Catholic 
Population. 

Schools 1862 

T 

No. j Pupils. 

Schismatics 

1862. 

Priests 

People. 


1852jl802 

1802* 

1862 





Eastern Bengal 

4 

8 

13,000 

6,476 

7 

235 

4 

2,173 

Western Bengal 

10 

28 

15,000 

17,000 

8 

650 

4 

300 

Patna 

12 

18 

3,200 

8,383 

8 

192 

one 

none 

Agra 

21 

25 

20,000 

20,313 

14 

1,025 

one 

none 

Bombay ... • 

31 

45 

18,800 

• 17,500 

19 

1,000 

33 

30,000 

Mangalore.., ... 

22 

35 

16,456 

44,000 

10 

635 

12 

9,000 

Vizaganatam j 

12 

17 

6,250 

8,558 

19 

656 

1 

J 

Hyderabad 

6 

9 

4,000 

4,680 

8 

350 

2 

1,000 

Mysore ... 

12 

38 

19,000 

17,100 

18 

680 

none 

none 

Madras ... ... ... 

17 

15 

41,400 

36,426 

45 

2,300 

13 

5,570 

Coimbatore ... 

10 

19 

20,000 

17,000 

4 

256 

1 

1,200 

Pondicherry j 

41 

58 

96,550 

107,136 

64 

900 

4 

3,329 

Madura ... ... 

38 

46 

150,000 

141,174 

1 le 

1,400 

j 15 

25,000 

Qnilon ... ... * 

18 

24 

44,000 

50,000 

17 

1,130 

7 

7,00o 

Verapoly ... j 

441 

368 

228,000 

230,000 

300 

6,840, 

! 20 

5,000 

Jaffna... ... ... j 

35 

24 

• 50,500| 

55,237 

48 

1,888 

1 

700 

Colombo,.. .. j 

i 

19 

22 

100,000| 

97,708 

48 

2,620 

I 

48 

! 

■ i 

759 i 779 

846,156| 

878,691 

653 

■ 22,667 

118 

90,321 


There are also about 90,000 Roman Catholics in the Goa Terri- 
tory. Exclusive of Verapoly, where the Priests are nearly all Na- 
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lives, tile number of Missionaries has increased from 288 to 411 
during ten years, an increase of 43 per cent. Protestant European 
Missionaries during the same period have increased from 392 to 
519, equivalent to 33 per cent., but taking the Native Ministers 
itito account, the increase amounts to 49 per cent, 

Homan Catholic Missions in Eastern Asia, I860. 


. ■ 

.. 

Bishops 

and 

Vicars 

Apos- 

tolic. 

Euro- 

pean 

Priests, 

Native 

Priests. 

| Roman 
Catholic 
Popula- 
tion. 

A va and Pegu ... 

1 

19 


6,050 

Malayan Peninsula 

i 

21 

... 

7,000 

biara ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1 

12 

4 

7,000 

Cambodia 

1 

6 

• . ♦ 

1,000 

Cochin-China 

3 

1 i 

Cl i 

83,000 

Ton quin 

4 

25 

187 | 

421,000 

China Proper 

17 

139 

I C 5 

291,000 

Mangolia 

1 

3 

10 

5,000 

Mautehouria ... 

1 

8 

«•* 

5,000 

Thibet*..* ... 

1 

5 i 

4 

, 9,000 

Corea ... ... 

1 

6 1 

I 

! 1 5,000 

Japan 

superior 

1 


very lew 


33 

248 | 

432 

i 853,050 


It will be seen that Schools, for the middle classes of East Indi- 
ans, and Orphanages, occupy a prominent place in Roman Catholic 
Missions. It would be interesting to know how long this system 
has been pursued in each locality, and what are its results.* 

Out-door preaching to the heathen seems to be little, if at all, em- 
ployed. The Catholic Directory for 1853 mentions the following 
plans pursued at Bangalore : — 

“ The Native Church has a Catechunxmate where heathens receive preparatory 
instruction before baptism. Gooly people or any others who coy hi not sup- 
port themselves during the time they spend in learning the Christian doctrine, 
are allowed 8 cash (about Id.) every day. The expense, which rises some- 
times to Its. IS per mensem, is taken from the poor box. A collection also is 
made every Sunday for this purpose, and each one contributcsjghidly according 
to his ability. Catechumens who live too far from the Church arc entitled to live 
in the Catcchumenate so long as they are under instruction. Every Christian 
is desired to introduce heathens to the Catechumen ate, and every Catechist or 
Headman is directed to do the same, and there is one specially appointed to 


* From remarks in Venn’s “ Missionary Life of Xavier,” it must have been adopted 
At a v*ry c/urly period in *ome parts of India. 
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exhort privately any one who is goodly disposed to become a Christian. The 
Catechumens are intrusted to a Master who teaches them their Prayers and 
Catechism from 9 to 12 o’clock in the morning, and from 3 to 5 in The evening. 
A short lecture is delivered by the Priest or by the Catechist in the Priest’s 
presence daily. When the Catechumens are admissible to baptism, good people 
are selected by the Priest to become god-fathers and god-mothera. The prac- 
tice of so intrusting new Christians to good families at baptism, agrees parti- 
cularly with the character of Indians, and cannot but be very useful to the 
spiritual and temporal welfare of the converts.” 

Roman Catholic Missions receive considerable additions through 
marriages. It is often stipulated that the contracting parties of 
other creeds shall become Roman Catholics, or at least that the 
children shall be brought up in that faith. Occasionally the hea- 
then in illness make vows to some saint, binding themselves to be- 
come Roman Catholics if they recover. 

Modes of Raising Money — The follo wing circular, issued by Dv. 
Fermelly, Roman Catholic Bishop of Madras, will throw some 
light oil this point : — 

“ Doctor Fennellv presents respectful compliments to the principal benefac- 
tors of the Catholic Mission of Madras now residing in or about the Presidency 
Town, and begs leave to explain the inadequacy of bis present income to the 
wants of the Mission, and to oiler for their consideration a few suggestions 
for the purpose of bringing the income of the Mission into better harmony 
with its requirements. 

There are but 15 Priests at present on the Mission, and some of them are the 
worse for the wear, whilst the one, who came out last from Europe, has been 
actually taken off his work through mental aberration, which not unlikely may 
prove permanent. Five additional Priests are urgently required, and no means 
available for getting them out from Europe, nor adequate means of support- 
ing them, if they were here. The Military and East Indian Orphanages have 
been incumbered for the last ten years with a heavily progressive debt, which 
has fallen directly upon the Mission, and which in the last published report 
amounted to nearly Rs. 12,000 ; whilst the established rate for the maintenance 
of orphans is in these dear times absolutely unremunerative to the Mission. The 
Cathedral and Mission premises are sadly out of repair, and no visible means 
of repairing them. In addition to our other embarrassments the loss sustained 
by the Mission from the shutting up of the old cemeteries at the end of last 
year is at the lowest estimation a hundred Rupees a month. 

It is manifest therefore, if we are to get on, that our financial position must 
be strengthened ; though it does not appear, that any means within our reach 
are fully adequate to the desired end, whilst various measures of partial efficacy 
have suggested themselves. 

It is not apprehended that the Government will interfere with our manage- 
ment of the new cemetery at Washerman s petta ; but owing to the large num- 
ber of poor persons, who arc likely to be buried there, the fees for each inter- 
ment (including •grave-digger’s, care-taker’s and catechist’s fee) cannot exceed 
Os. 
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It is proposed, with a view to the partial reparation- of our -losses to improve 
the Church and cemetery of St. Roque, and to charge a fee of 1 Rupees for each 
interment there. It is thought that persons in easy circumstances will prefer 
St. Roque’s to the new cemetery at Washerman’s pet t a. and will not grudge 
the fee to the Mission. 

The cemetery of the Purification at Wallajnpotta shall he marked oil* into two 
parts, called respectively first and second class. For each interment in first 
class, there shall be a fee as heretofore of seven Rupees payable to the Mission, 
and in second class two Rupees. Three families only are entitled to be buried 
inside the Church of the Purification, *viz., the lineal descendants of Mr. 
Antony D’Silva, the laic Mr. Daniel Gomes and the late Mr. Charles IVOastellas. 
On occasion of each interment a fee of seven Rupees (the same as for interments 
in first class outside the Churcl&l is payable to the Mission, the expense -of open- 
ing and closing the grave being borne by the friends of the deceased. 

For residents of Black Town, who may wish to be buried in St. Patrick's 
cemetery the fee shall be also seven Rupees. 

The fee due to the Priest for his attendance at the house of the deceased and 
at the grave shall be, as heretofore, one Pagoda ils.) The fee for the ringing of 
a bell sbalLbe, a9 heretofore, one Rupee. The fee for a flag, whether black or 
white, if carried in the funeral procession, one Rupee. The fee for a plain cross 
one Rupee, for a silver cross five Rupees. The fee for a cross-bearer and 
aeolyihes 8 Annas. 

No Priest shall be required to attend a funeral between the hours of 7 o’clock 
in the morning and 5 o’clock in the evening : and it shall be discretional with 
the heads of families, whether a Priest be called to a funeral or not, whether 
cross, or flag, be carried in the funeral procession or not, or whether bells be 
rung or not. 

If a Priest be asked to say mass in his own Church for n deceased person, lie 
shall be entitled, as heretofore, to a stipend of one Rupee, if away from his own 
Church, at the cemetery of St. Roque, St. Patrick, or the Purification, two 
Rupees. 

The fee of a Catechist reading the funeral service t.t the grave in the absence 
of a Priest shall be, as heretofore, four Annas. 

For the erection of a monument a uniform fee of fifty Rupees shall be paya- 
ble to the Missions. 

In and about Madras in course of the year there are usually 680 funerals. 
Striking oil* 20 per cent, for paupers, we shall have 544 remaining to be estimat- 
ed variously from one Rupee (for a soldier’s f uneral) to 7 Rupees with cross, 
flag, bells, &c. The beneficial result of these regulat ions will depend very much 
on the good will of the people. It is impossible at present to give even an ap- 
proximate estimate. 

It is further proposed that every one on occasion of his marriage shall pay a 
fee of not less than 5 Rs. to the Mission. Heretofore smaller fees were esta- 
blished ; but they were not uniform, nor regularly enforced. It was customary 
to ring three bells, one when the marriage party came to the church, a second 
when the marriage ceremony wa3 concluded, and a third when the party was 
going away. These bells shall be (as heretofore) voluntary, the usual lee of 
3 Rupees being* paid by those who choose to honor their marriage with that so- 
lemnity. 

If banns are to be dispensed, the fees shall be, as heretofore, of three ^publi- 
cation three Pagodas, for two publications two Pagodas, for one publication 
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one Pagoda. These- foes shall be appropriated to the maintenance of the Ec- 
clesiastical Seminary, as heretofore. It’ any one require to he married ill Lent 
or other prohibited time, lie shall pay an additional tee of three Pagodas for the 
support of the Mission. 

One hundred and eighty marriages usually take place in the Catholic commu- 
nity in and about Madras in course of the year. Five times 180 would give 
900 Ilupees a year ; but it is likely there may be a falling off in the old fees to 
half that amount : so that no more than 450 .Ilupees a year or about 40 Es. 
a month may be expected to result from this arrangement. Moreover the mar- 
riages of persons belonging to the Army are not liable to fees, and must be 
deducted. 

It is not deemed ad visable to enforce any fee on occasion of administering the 
sacraments of baptism, penance and extreme unction* In. the time of the 
Capuchins, it was usual to send a palanquin whenever a Priest was required 
to visit the sick ; but during the last 20 years the Priests of Madras have been 
accustomed to take their own conveyance, and go without any earthly retri- 
bution even at the dead of night to the sick bed of the humblest individual, who 
w r as desirous in his passage out of this world to be fortified by the last consola- 
tions of religion. The ringing of bells on occasion of baptisms*shall be (as 
heretofore) voluntary, the usual fees being paid by those, who wish to add that 
solemnity to the baptism of their children. 

It is further proposed that the benches in the nave of the cathedral be all 
numbered and valued, and reserved for such families as may be walling to en- 
gage them at au annual rent payable in advance. If two or more families be 
desirous to occupy the same bench, and refuse to arrange the matter among them- 
selves, the said bench shall be put up to auction, and reserved to the highest 
bidder at an annual rent payable in advance. It will be understood however, 
that, after service has commenced, benches wholly unoccupied will no longer be 
reserved for that occasion. 

In future there shall be three masses in the Cathedral on Sundays arid holi- 
days of obligation, first mass (the soldier’s mass') at 6 o’clock, second mass at a 
quarter past seven, and third mass at half past eight. It will be further under- 
stood that no seats wall be reserved at the soldier’s mass. 

The proposed renting of benches, if successful, may yield a thousand and five 
hundred Ilupees a year or more. It will be attended with many other advan- 
tages, which will doubtless suggest themselves to many, and which it is un- 
necessary here to dwell upon. 

The ordinary monthly disbursements and claims on the income of the Mission 
are the following. 

Domestic Establishment of the Bishop and Priests in town Us. 250 0 0 
Support of two horses... ... ... ... 40 0 0 

Clothes and other incidental expenses ... ... 20 0 0 

Annual visitation expenses Its. 600, being at the monthly rate of 50 0 0 

Support of the Convent BOO Its., minus tuition fees, which usu- 
ally amount to 150 Rs. a month ... ... ... 150 0 0 

Expenses of the Cathedral, including oil, candles, wine. Church 
servants, singers, &c. See. ... ... ... *.,,150 0 0 

Eepnirs of the Cathedral, Convent and Mission premises ... 100 0 0 
Incidental expenses and repairs of Churches and Presbyteries in 
the interior .. # ... 100* 0 0 
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t)f the 15 Priests now in the Mission (6 being provided for at 
Military stations) the remaining 9 look for support to the Vi ear 
Apostolic, say 50 Its. for* each;,. .. .. ... 

Five additional Priests required 

Catechists at Yepery, St. Thome, St. Francis Xavier’s and 
Wailajapetta ... ... ... ... 

Ditto at Jolm Pereira's .Garden ... ... 

Ditto at Peringhipooram, Moothnoor, Pali band la, Itcntachiu- 
tala, Purimi ... ... ... 

Ditto at Moodghul, Kachore, and Moodnigherry ... 

Ditto at Karndroog, Valle too, and Poioor, 

Ditto at Kitciiery, Tripassore, Pannoor, Sellumpatida, Walla- 
veram and Wallajabad 

Ditto at Chittuor, Poonganoor, Allapaukum, Christianpetta 
and Odiandrum 

Annual Assessment of the Mission premises in Armenian Street 
and McClean Street ... ... ... 278 12 10 

Annual Quit Kent on a portion of ditto ... 5 1 1 7 

Assessment of the Mission premises at St. Thome 10 8 0 

Quit Kent and Assessment of ditto at Vcpery ... 15 0 0 

Do. do. at St. Francis Xavier’s,... ... 38 14 3 

Do. do at Itoyapooram, ... ... 8 8 1 
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450 
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250 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

‘3 

0 

« 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

C 

0 
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402 12 9 

Being at the monthly rate of ... ... ... S3 9 0 

English Schools at St. Francis Xavier's Chapel 115 Us., at 
lloyapooram SO Ks., atNeilore 20 Ks., at Vepery 35 Us., ... 250 0 0 

Books for ditto ... ... ... ... 20 0 0 

Native Schools, St. Roque’s 4 lls., PaUichcrry 5 Us., OhindalrU 
petta H lls- Mackey’s garden 3 J- Ks., Nemcly 3 Its., Guntoor 
2 Us., Peringhipooram 4 Us. ... ... ... 25 0 O 

Sundry contingent and miscellaneous expenses ... ... 100 0 0 


Total Rupees... 2,0 8 5 1 O 


The whole income of the Mission, as available for general purposes, and un- 
affected by trust obligations, whether arising from interest of funded property, 
from grants of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, from the Christmas 
and Easter Collections, from fees, or from the personal allowance of Government 
to the Bishop for nominal services, docs not exceed Ks. 1,700 a month. 

The annual interest of the funded property of the Mission is Ks. 9,894-10-10. 
But a large portion is held in trust, and goes out as it comes in, little more 
than one half being available for the support of the Mission, as appears from 
the following statement. 


Appropriation of the interest accruing on the funded property of the Catholic 

Mission of Madras. 


For the Ecclesiastical Seminary, 

For distribution of aims to the poor,... 
450 Masses at 13 Annas and 10 Pice, 
222 • „ at 9 „ and 1 „ 


... 1,354 10 10 

... 737 11 0 

... 216 % 4 

... 216 2 8 
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1634 Masses at 9 Annas and 4 Pice, ... 970 10 8 

Two High Masses for Benefactor ^ 64 0 0 

Fov the svippoit of the E«st Iuduin Orphanage, ... ... 1,008 8 0 

For the support of the Mission, ... ... ... 5,296 13 4 

r Total .Rupees ,. 9,894 10 10 

The English' Free Schools at Royapooram, Vepery and St. Francis Xavier’s 
have been k^pt up with tolerable efficiency for the last 30 years. When the 
Iloyapooram School was established, Father Michel could see no use of it, but 
to keep the Catholic children from the Protestant Schools, and he remarked that 
a Tamil boy would not say the Lord’s Prayer in English in sfecula ^eeulorum. * 
The prophecy has been falsified. Upwards of a thousand persons, who have 
been educated in that School, speak and write the English language with fluen- 
cy, and many of them hold situations, to which in Father Michel’s time they 
never could have aspired. Moreover the Catholic faith, which is above all 
price, has bean preserved. 

The Cathedral was repaired and enlarged under Doctor O’Connor in 1836- 
37 at an expense of Its. 10,746, of which the Madras Government gave Its. 
6,900, and the balance of Its. 3,846 *\vas raised by public subscription. 
Another subscription was made soon after to , procure British Clergymen for 
the Mission of Madras, and it amounted to Rupees 2,302-14-6. 

From the year 1837 to the present time no call was made upon the public 
for repairs of the Cathedral. Sundry repairs were made however from time to 
time at the expense of the Mission, which have amounted in the aggregate to 
more than 4,000 Rupees. In course of the last year the floor of the nave and 
side-aisles was overlaid with substantial flags of granite, and, though the walls 
especially on the outside look shabby enough, the roof is at present perfectly 
secure, no leakage being observable in the last monsoon. A further sum of 
four thousand Rupees is now required to paint the roof and doors and windows, 
and to give the whole building inside and outside a cleanly appearance. The 
arrangements herein proposed, though they may put the Mission in other res- 
pects iu a sjgjitc of greater efficiency, cannot reach this want, and it is hoped 
that the friends of the Mission will give the matter early attention. 

Dr. Fennelly, after giving two subscription lists, remarks 

“ Out of 586 heads of Catholic familirs of the European and East Indian 
community in our Presidency town outside Fort Saint George, if we assume 20 
per cent, or one-fifth of them to be paupers, or persons in indigent circum- 
stances, it appears that three out of the remaining four-fifths contribute little 
or nothing to the maintenance of the Church, the whole weight is upon all oc- 
casions thrown upon the one-fifth as represented by the foregoing list of bene- 
factors, while three -out of the remaining four-fifths, though well enough to do, 
arc permitted to slink away.” ' . 

Aid is thus solicited for the “ Institution for the Propagation of 
the Faith : — 

The Institution for the Propagation of the Faith has solely for its object to 
assist by prayers and alms the Catholic Missionaries who are charged to preach 
the Gospel to foreign nations. The prayers arc a Pater and Ave each day. 
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It will suffice to say for this purpose, once for ail, the Pater and Ate of our 
daily moaning end evening prayer, and to add the following invocation :■ SL 
Francis Xavier, 'pray for m* 

The aims is only one halfpenny per week or ! J Armas per month. One 
member is charged to receive the subscriptions of ten, the amount of vvlfich he 
hands over to another member who receives ten similar contributions, that is a 
hundred subscriptions. Donations made by persons not members or by mem- 
bers over and above the ordinary subscriptions -will be gratefully received. 

Two committees established, one in Paris and the other at Lyons distribute 
the alms to the different Missions. A return of the sums received, and of their 
• appropriations, is inserted annually in the Annals of the Propagation of the 
Faith . This collection which . is destined to serve as a continuation of the 
Retires Edijiantes and to the reading of which each member, without paying 
more than the ordinary subscription, is entitled, appears six times a year. A 
number is distributed to every ten members. 

The Institution for the Propagation of the Faith has, from its first founda- 
tion, been highly favoured and warmly recommended to the faithful by the 
Holy See. The Sovereign Pontiffs Pius *V If, Leo XII, Pius VIII, and Gre- 
gory XVI, by their rescripts of March lath, 1823 ; May 11th, 1824 ; Septem- 
ber lSih, 18211; September 25th, 1831 ; November 15th, 1835 ; and January 
22nd, 1837 have granted to all the members of the Institution in the dioceses 
where, with the consent of their respective Bishops, it shall be established, both 
in Prance and in all other countries in communication with France, the follow- 
ing indulgences, applicable to the souls in purgatory — 

INDULGENCES 

GRANTED TO THE WORK OF THE PROPAGATION OF T1IB FAITH ISY POPES 
PIUS VII., LEO XII., PIUS VII, GREGORY XVI. AND PIUS* .IX. 

Plenary Indulgences — On the 3rd May (the foundation of the Work) : 
the 3rd December (the patron feast); the Annunciation ami Assumption ; two 
days in each month, at the member's option ; once n year, for the general comme- 
moration of tlif3 deceased in the division or decury to which the member belongs : 
when in danger of death, for every member who invokes the holy name of Jesus'. 
Children who have not yet made their first communion, may likewise gain 
these Indulgences. 

Partial Indulgences. — Three hundred days, every time that a member 
attends the Triiluum of the 3rd May and the 3rd December; a hundred days, 
every time that a member performs .any good works of piety or charity in favour 
of the Missions. 

Charitable Institution of the Holy Childhood — Children in mo- 
tions of twelve, as well as adults, contribute to this organisation. The 
list of “ Charitable Contributions” received in August 1803, has the 
following notice : — 

“ Since the commencement of the year, the Rev. Mi’. Le .Roux assisted by 
the Brothers of4hc Immaculate Mother of God has through the blessing of God 
and with the aid of this charity baptized in the Kitchery Mission 30 adult 
heathens and 8£ children of heathen parents. There are 12 adults preparing 
for baptism. The adults who iwc extremely poor arc allowed :> pie ( 1 Id.) 
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a day for rice for a month or two, while . they are engaged in learning prayers 
and catechism preparatory to baptism. The children are maintained by the 
charity until they are fully instructed in their prayers and catechism and 
able to labor for their bread. From - January to 31st August last the expenses 
amounted to Ks, 525.” 

Concordat with Portugal* —For many years there have been 
disputes in India and Ceylon between the European and Goa 
Priests. Ecclesiastical patronage in the East seems to have been 
vested in the King of Portugal in the sixteenth century. Several 
Bishoprics were created, and Priests, owning submission to the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, were gradually scattered over different parts of the 
East. After a time the zeal and means of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment both diminished. The Popes then in vited the Superiors of 
Mendicant Orders to send Missionaries into these countries, where 
“ whole congregations were left without a pastor.” Numerous Mis- 
sionaries were sent out to India, who were placed under Vicars 
Apostolic, directly under the Pope. The Goa Priests, at least in 
many instances, refused to recognise the jurisdiction ot the Vi cam 
Apostolic. In 1838, Gregory X VI published, the Bull Multa 
pr cedar e, “ whereby he abolished the four Indo-P ortuguese Bishop- 
ries, whichwere situated outside the territories in political subjection 
to the then Queen of Portugal, and called upon the In do -Por- 
tuguese and Goanese Priests to take jurisdiction from the Vicars 
Apostolic, to whom the suppressed Bishoprics were all parcelled 
out/' Submission was still refused by some of the Goa Priests, who 
were then termed Schismatics. 

On the 21st February, 1857, a Concordat between the Pope and 
the King of Portugal was signed at Lisbon. It provided “ for tba 
continuance of the exercise of the royal patronage in India and 
China/’ New Bishoprics may be erected. Article XVI. is as 
follows 

“ As soon as the circumscription of any of the suffragan Bishoprics 
in India is established, and the Episcopal See provided with con- 
venient means, the presentation of the Bishop made by the Royal 
Portuguese Patron shall be recognised by the Supreme Pontiff, and 
as soon as the respective confirmatory Bills are issued, the Vicar or 
Vicar Apostolic, who may be in the territory of the Bishopric, 
shall successively be removed, in order that the appointed Pre- 
late may enter on the Government of his diocese.” 

Dr. Fennelly, Vicar Apostolic of Madras, in his pastorals has ex- 
pressed his opinion freely about the Concordat. He doubts the 
ability of Portugal to undertake the work. “ The Portuguese is a 
very lazy animal, who would rather squat the live-long day on the 
side of a mountain with half a loaf than work to earn the other 
half. Portugal has not yet given one-sixteenth of a; hundred ^thou- 
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sand pounds a year to the Propagation of the Faith” Another oh- 
jeetion is that the Schismatic Priests are received into favour :~~~ 

“ If the Indo-Portugucse Schismatic Priests had expressed any sorrow for 
live past,-- sorrow for having opposed the legitimate arrangement of the Pope 
in the government of the Church,— sorrow for having profaned so many 
Sacraments, even the greatest and holiest of all the .sacraments, the Blessed 
Sacrament of the "Eucharist, — sorrow for having pronounced so many abso- 
lutions without more power to absolve than the Itamasawmy with the mark of 
Vishnu on his forehead, — sorrow for having assisted at so many marriages 
without being duly constituted (conformably to the decree of the Council of 
Trent) to give efficacy to- the marriage contract, — sorrow for having neglected, 
ever since the suppresssion of the I ndo- Portuguese Bishopries to ask jurisdic- 
tion from the Vicars Apostolic, as in the words of the Pope (uti par erat) they 
ought to have done, — sorrow for having sent so many persons before the 
Judgment seat of Christ without* the aids which religion had provided for 
them in their passage to eternity,— sorrow for having kept so many persons, 
and for so many years, in a legalised concubinage without the sacrament of 
marriage or sacramental grace ; if any sign of repentance were exhibited, there 
might be hope of pardon, and a real extinction of schism ; because it is written, 
“ Thou hast prostituted thyself to many lovers ; nevertheless return la me, mil ti- 
the Lord, and I mil receive thee” But when they one and- all rejoice in their 
schismatieal conduct and its long train of deplorable evils when they 
maintain that there is and has been no schism in India, but any distractions, 
and perturbations caused by the Vicars Apostolic, who are under the imme- 
diate orders of the Pope *, when they maintain that the faithless and perjumli 
Archbishop Torres only did his duty by disregarding the wishes of the Pope, 
and that he was superseded by the Portuguese Government, not at the instance 
of the Pope, -but because he had a quarrel with some influential Priests at 
Goa;. ..when they declare (as they do even now) that they are under the order 
of the Portuguese Government, and ready to obey its commands, and that they 
are not under an obligation to obey the commands of Ilia Holiness, when we see 
all this and more : we do not hesitate to pronounce the so called extinction of 
schism a sham, at which the friends of the Catholic Church must grieve, 
rather than rejoice.” # 

The change which will be produced by the Concordat is stated 
as follows : ‘-Turning out the Vicars Apostolic and the Clergymen 
serving under them, commendable alike for piety and learning, 
and letting into their places half educated Priests of unsound faith 
and more unsound morals.” 

While Dr. Fennelly complains that the “ devoted friends of the 

Pope are cast off like an old shoe,” he adds, “ but it is in. extreme 

cases that the Papal authority is most beneficial to the Church, 
and if the Pope could not do things of this kind, we might as well 
have no Pope at all. If the little shepherds could rise up against 
the big shepherd, we never could have a Catholic, Church : we 
never could have one fold under one shepherd ” 4 * 


* Madras Catholic Directory for 1863, p 209. 
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Urdu New Testament. --The Bengal CattboVie Herald ccmtaina 
the following advertisement — 


Subscription 

To a Catholic Edition of the New Testament in Urdu 


(Hindustani) in Romanised characters, 

By the Right Rev. Dr. II. G. Hartmann, Bishop of Derbe, Vicar 
Apostolic of Patna, 

The publication will begin as soon as there are 200 Subscribers, each Sub- 
scription at 10 Rupees. Subscribers' will receive five copies each; of which- one 
copy per sheet, as they leave the Press. 

Letters prepaid to be addressed to the Editor, H, G. Hartmann ; Sub- 
scriptions to be paid — without the Patna Vicariate— by Drafts on any Bank 
at Calcutta, preferably on the Bank of Bengal. Receipts will be granted, and 
if for want of Subscribers, the work should not be edited, the money advanced 
will be refunded during the course of this year. 

A Catholic Edition of the New Testament in Urdu is a great desideratum. 
It is hoped that the Right Reverend Vicars Apostolic and the Reverend Mis- 
sionaries will support tlie Edition. As to the translation, the London .Edition 
of I860 has been laid down as the basis. Each text is carefully compared with 
the Greek text and the Vulgata, and no labour will be spared to make it a most 
complete Edition, in an easy and smooth Hindustani. 

f II. (h HARTMANN, 


Faina, 1 5 th March , 1863. 


Bishop. 


The Bombay Catholic Examiner thus notices the above : — 

“ The Bombay public cannot fail to be gratified on reading the notice given 
above of a useful work which Bishop Hartmann proposes to carry through the 
press. Recommendation from us His Lordship does not need, for obtaining 
success in his labour ; but with the greatest respect we cannot but express our 
admiration ot that unwearied zeal with which he continues to overcome every 
obstacle in ike way ot his doing good, whether of sickness, strangeness of 
language, or want of leisure and also of funds. When last in Rome, lie had 
requested His Holiness to allow use to be made of the Protestant translations. 
The request was met by a positive refusal, and with a further intimation that 
the Catholics of India should put their hands themselves to the necessary work. 
Jvrom that moment. Bishop Hartmann had fixed his resolve to -edit the New 
t estament at least. On his return to India, he applied himself to the study of 
Persian, and, with the aid of the unpublished works of the celebrated Hindoos- 
tsnii scholar. Bishop Pezzoni, he has now advanced his labours so far that he 
needs only the co-operation ot friends to carry them through the press. This 
co-operation surely will not be given tardily; let the list- of’ 2W Subscribers 
required be quickly filled up.*' 

obituary" notices. 

The following remarks on the character of Lord Canning are 
abridged from a letter of the London correspondent T. of the 
Friend of India r— 
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“ Slow and appmentiy indecisive, with a mind which was strangely attract- 
ed by the collateral aspects of every subject, he was still in action a true States* 
man. The decision once given was always broad, the judgment always con- 
clusive.. •.Personally' he made few friends, and in India perhaps will be little 
regretted, but the coldness which restrained him from forming intimacies left 
him also unusually magnanimous.... That he misapprehended the mutiny is, 
I think, undeniable. That he failed to relieve Cawnpore and throughout hoped 
too much from apparent confidence in the Sepoys is also, I fear, too true. 
But that ho had before him a distinct policy, a system of action from which ho 
never swerved, and which at last succeeded, 1 have no doubt whatever.” 

It must be added that he sympathised more with the princes 
than with the people of India. In the education of the masses he 
exhibited little interest. The Calcutta Christian Intelligencer 
makes the following remarks on his death : — 

t£ Those who accompanied him last March to the ship which was to convey 
him away to fresh duties and honours, or who a few months before heard lmn, 
and the faithful sharer of all his toils, talking brightly and joyously about their 
expected rest and occupations at home, may well fed something of a personal 
grief in contrasting the present with the past ; but must remember the vision of 
Socrates... and must realise to themselves the thought that there is only one 
Home of perfect rest, and safety, and happiness.” 

Behaudur Shah, the Last of the Moguls , died an exile at Rangoon, 
“ full of years and full of sorrow” The Maharajah of I\mala f 
whose noble stalwart form a few months previously attracted at- 
tention in Calcutta, died suddenly about the end of the year. 
During the mutiny we had no more faithful or valuable ally. 

Next to Lord Canning's death, none perhaps was more lamented 
than that of the Honorable W. Ritchie , the late Advocate General 
of India, and the first Legal Member of the Supreme Council. 
Thackeray’s touching comparison of him and his cousin Sir Rich- 
mond Shakespeare, is well known. Among other deaths of Civil 
servants may be noticed those of Mr. E. Laiour , Sessions Judge, 
and Mr. W. II Lowe, The last was “ zealous of good works,” and 
when the Native Christians of Allahabad were without a resident 
Missionary, carefully attended to their welfare. 

Sir John Inglis, the defender of Lucknow, died in Europe, 
Colonel C. Davidson , Resident at Hyderabad, died there in August. 
Some time previously he had determined, by the advice of his medi- 
cal adviser, to leave the country before the next hot season. Writ- 
ing to a friend not long before his death, he said, “ My days in In- 
dia are now numbered ; and like the school boy before the holidays, 
I have made my Almanac, and mark off each day as it passes.” 

Major S. Jacob , formerly of the Bombay Engineers, and sub- 
sequently the Honorable Company’s Astronomer at Madras, died at 
Ppfltia. Mr. J . J. Berkley , Chief Engineer of the Great Indian 
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Peninsular Railway the successful designer of the greatest engi- 
neering works in India, died in England. 

Mr. James Hume, Magistrate of Calcutta, who died at Galfo, ori- 
ginated several newspapers. He wits a warm friend of the Natives 
of India, whosqi claims he advocated with great ability. Mr. H. 
Mead, longdcnown as a very able Indian Journalist, was drowned 
by the upsetting of a boat in the Hooghly. Mr. W. C. Hurry, for 
many years editor of the Englishman, died at Bristol. The RevyM. 
R. Jeffers, of the Madras Times, died within a few days* sail of 
Madras. 

The Church Missionary Society lost four Missionaries during the 
year— The Rev. R . Tilting and Rev. Roger Clark, both of Peshawar, 
the Rev. W. Soans of Mooltan, and a Native Missionary in Ceylon, 
the Rev. A. Goonesakare. The Rev. J. Chapman, formerly a Mis- 
sionary in the Madras Presidency, and for several years one of 
the Home Secretaries, died in England. The Rev. Dr. Campbell, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission, died at Saharailpore, and the Rev. 
A . MacCallum, of the Free Church Mission, Madras, died at Banga- 
lore. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel lost one Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. A. Johnson , Nangoor, Tanjore Colleetorate. The 
Rev. D. J. Gogerly, Chairman of the Wesleyan Mission, South Ceylon, 
distinguished for his researches into Buddhism, died at Colombo. 
The Jiev. B. C. Meigs, who came out to Jaffna as a Missionary of 
the American Board in 1816, died in America. The Rev. D . Scudder, 
a promising young Missionary of the same Society, was drowned 
when attempting to swim across a river in the Madura District. 
Miss Farrar, of the American Mission among the Mahrattas, died 
at Ahmednuggur. The spirit with which she laboured is thus 
recorded: — 

" She was always anxious to be doing something for her Saviour, and as 
she remarked on her death-bed, she brought her labors, feeble and almost 
worthless though she considered them to be, and laid them down every night 
at the feet of her gracious Saviour, begging His acceptance of the offering.” 
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